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PREFACE BY C. A. SIEPMANN 


T his book is unusual in that publication can but 
extend and enhance its reputation, which pre¬ 
cedes it. All but the first four chapters (which were a 
contribution in January 1932 to the series of wireless 
talks on ‘The Modern Dilemma 5 ) were written and 
broadcast in the summer of 1930. They aroused 
widespread interest and some controversy. They also 
added one more to the select list of broadcast speakers 
who have become household names. For me the 
negotiation of that summer series remains a vivid and 
delightful memory. For it was the occasion of my first 
meeting with John Macmurray. At my request he 
came to see me at Savoy Hill. I remember the room 
(very official), the chair in which he sat (also grimly 
official), the interruptions of colleagues and office 
boys and telephone bells. We sat as strangers, a little 
on the defensive, with the wariness of first acquaint¬ 
ance. I told him of our needs and hopes and we dis¬ 
cussed philosophy and the difficulty of making dry 
bones live. We warmed to our subject and to one 
another. A few minutes later the author of this book 
sat speaking at a microphone in what was then No. 6 
studio; and with the dispassionate inhumanity of the 
broadcasting official I remember sitting with a col¬ 
league weighing the quality and substance of that 
quiet voice with the endearing Scottish brogue which 
came to us through our headphones. Well, he might 
do, we coldly calculated! I recall these details because 
they were incidents of a first acquaintance which has 
since ripened to friendship, a friendship which alone 
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can justify my privilege in writing this short preface. 
Nor are such personal recollections wholly irrelevant. 
For the contagion of personality which then made a 
warmth out of the chill of first acquaintance and 
sensitive reserve has since become part of the experi¬ 
ence of many who will be readers of this book. Few 
would have expected that at the height of a beguiling 
summer and at the unlikely hour of eight of the even¬ 
ing twelve broadcast talks on Philosophy would have 
produced a miniature renaissance among thousands 
of English listeners. In that sense, at least, the talks 
made broadcast history. The pamphlet which intro¬ 
duced them and which is here republished became a 
‘best-seller 5 . The letters which came from listeners in 
all parts of the country and in all classes showed that 
a voice ‘spiriting the dumb inane with the quick 
matter of life 5 , had done its work and vindicated the 
faith and hope of officials plying what is surely the 
most speculative trade in all the world. For there is 
something of that expectant hope and apprehension 
in the launching of every broadcast series. 

Of the philosophical validity of what is printed in 
this book I feel wholly incompetent to speak. It is for 
me to record the impressions which correspondence 
(and it was considerable) and contact with men and 
women who had listened to the talks, has left with 
me. For every generation certain aspects of truth 
have a particular significance. Though the goal is 
constant, the difficulties on the road vary at every 
stage. It is as much in escaping from these obstacles 
as in perception of the goal itself that we must be 
served by leaders and by men of vision. What was 
impressive about these broadcast talks was the emo- 
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tional intensity of the response to a new challenge to 
self-examination. I believe much of the virtue that is 
in these pages lies in the fact that they speak a lan¬ 
guage undistorted by false associations. What is 
evident above all else in our present state is that the 
old appeals are vain. They have lost touch with life; 
their very language bespeaks ‘a creed out-worn 5 , and 
we shall do well to stop blaming those who have 
ceased to listen and find, in time, the language and 
that aspect of truth which can touch men’s hearts 
without alienating their reason. What the younger 
generation, if I read them aright, demand of us is that 
we shall be more honest with ourselves. It is sick of 
the compromise that permits and indeed endorses the 
discrepancy between what we profess in our creeds 
and what we advocate as expedient in our public life. 
The strength of the appeal of what is written here lies 
in the fact that it claims that what we need is a faith 
at once truer to our own inwardness and more exact¬ 
ing in its demand upon our performance. Here is a 
challenge to a more pitiless and candid self-analysis 
than custom has always found it convenient to admit. 

The talks largely through misunderstanding were 

held in certain quarters to be revolutionary and even 

disruptive, but I doubt if they are more revolutionary 

than truth has ever been when men have dared to 

apply it as the touchstone of life and conduct. The 

virtue of cold print is that it enables us to ponder the 

significance of visions recollected in tranquillity and 

I for one believe that the publication of these talks 

will help many to that re-discovery of reality for 

which the times are ripe. ^ A c 

r C. A. Siepmann. 
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T his volume contains two series of philosophical 
talks which were broadcast from London, and 
the contents of the introductory pamphlet which was 
published by the British Broadcasting Corporation as 
an introduction to one of the series. The four talks on 
‘The Modern Dilemma 5 were broadcast in January, 
1932. The twelve talks on ‘Reality and Freedom 5 
were delivered in the spring and summer of 1930. 

I have decided to publish these talks as the result of 
considerable pressure from friends and correspondents 
who have expressed the desire to have them for refer¬ 
ence in a permanent form, and the wish that they 
should be available for others who did not hear them 
delivered. It has been difficult to convince myself 
that it is desirable to issue them in book form. The 
more suitable a series of talks is for its original pur¬ 
pose, the less likely it is to be suitable for literary 
publication. The conditions imposed by the broad¬ 
casting of a continuous series of talks on a single theme 
are peculiar. The audience is shifting, heterogeneous 
and unknown. This not only forces the broadcaster to 
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aim at an extreme simplification of expression, and a 
considerable simplification of* thought, and to rely 
upon the effectiveness of the living voice for emphasis 
and elucidation; it also involves a considerable 
amount of repetition, since each talk must be made as 
complete in itself as may be. The form of exposition 
which results is apt to be a little misleading, if the 
talks are read rather than heard, as well as unpleasing 
in their literary presentation. The request for a pub¬ 
lished record puts their author on the horns of a 
dilemma: either he must publish the talks as they 
were delivered, with all the defects of literary form 
which this entails; or he must write a book on the 
same theme which will not be a true record of the 
talks. The middle course of adapting the talks to 
literary exposition seems to me to offer the disadvan¬ 
tages of both alternatives and the advantages of 
neither. 

I have chosen, therefore, to publish the talks as 
nearly in the form in which they were delivered as 
my records permit. Certain slight modifications of 
expression which were made in the course of delivery 
are necessarily irrecoverable. Certain passages which 
were omitted during the actual broadcasts to econo¬ 
mize time have been retained where they help to 
clarify the meaning. But apart from such minor 
differences the printed version is a verbal reproduc¬ 
tion of what was said at the microphone. 

The substance of the talks is a treatment of what 
seem to me to be the fundamental issues facing any 
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real philosophy at the present time. I say real philo¬ 
sophy advisedly, since the problems on which I have 
concentrated are not the central problems of the 
academic tradition. Philosophy becomes real, and, 
therefore, of interest and importance to those who 
are not specialists in the subject, only when its prob¬ 
lems are forced upon it by the immediate life of its 
time and its environment. The first essential for a 
living philosophy is thus a diagnosis of the philo¬ 
sophical problem presented by contemporary life. It 
is for this reason that I have set the talks on ‘The 
Modern Dilemma 5 , which were the more recently 
delivered, in the forefront of the book. These four 
talks, and the essay introducing the series on ‘Reality 
and Freedom 5 , both attempt, from different angles, 
to define the objective problem of contemporary 
thought. The final series of twelve talks is an effort 
to suggest the lines on which this problem may be 
resolved. 

There exists in some quarters a prejudice against 
the attempt to ‘popularize 5 philosophy; a prejudice 
which I myself formerly shared, at least to the extent 
of fearing that the attempt would prove impossible 
without a cheapening and falsification of the issues. 
The result of my broadcasting experience has been 
to convince me that, however unsuccessful my own 
attempts may have been, the prejudice is quite ground¬ 
less. There is no inherent impossibility in the effort to 
expound the central issues of philosophy in a fashion 
which will render them comprehensible to the un- 
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initiated. Simplification there must be and a 
strenuous avoidance of abstractions and technica¬ 
lities. But this is not a defect, since philosophy is the 
most concrete of all sciences, and its major effort is 
the simplification of complex issue^'The immediate 
difficulty facing the broadcast philosopher is the 
simplification of expression. He must turn from ab¬ 
straction to exemplification. He must eschew tech¬ 
nical terms and speak plain English. He must 
translate the specialism of his accustomed phrase¬ 
ology into the living vernacular. This is undoubtedly 
a task of extreme difficulty. But the difficulty lies not 
in the nature of things, nor in the inherent inadequacy 
of common speech, but rather in the inability of the 
philosopher to apprehend the living meaning, the 
concrete reference of the terminology which he has 
learned to use. It is possible to philosophise truly and 
well without understanding the meaning of one’s own 
thought (though only within limits), somewhat as it is 
possible to be a good mathematician without under¬ 
standing the meaning of one’s own mathematical 
results in the interpretation of nature. The difference 
between the two cases is that while the developments 
of pure mathematics may or may not have a concrete 
reference to the real world, those of pure philosophy 
must have such a reference or be false and worthless. 
When I undertook the task of expressing my own 
philosophy in non-philosophical language, I found, 
with considerable astonishment, how vague was my 
own apprehension of the real meaning of technical 
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terms which I habitually used with considerable pre¬ 
cision. The attempt to discover their meaning 
proved to be the finest philosophical discipline to 
which I have ever submitted, and of more value for 
the understanding of philosophy than any scholarly 
study of classical texts. Whatever may be the value 
of ‘popularizing 5 philosophy to the general public, it 
certainly holds a rich harvest for the philosopher. It 
forces him to an activity from which he customarily 
shrinks because it recalls him from the tenuous 
abstractions of concentrated logical processes—to an 
activity parallel to that which has proved the life¬ 
blood of progress in the natural sciences, the verifica¬ 
tion of results by reference to concrete fact. Where the 
effort to popularize philosophy is a sincere effort of 
self-expression the philosopher will find himself 
forced, not into superficiality, but into a deeper 
realization of his own meaning. 

Of the value of these talks to others than myself I 
am much more sceptical. But the criticisms and com¬ 
ments which they have brought me from all parts of 
the country and from all classes of the community 
encourage me to believe that they have proved inter¬ 
esting and stimulating to many who heard them, and 
may prove so to others who did not. This is my only 
excuse for their publication in book form. At least it 
provides me with a welcome opportunity to express 
my indebtedness to the British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion for the opportunities they have given me and for 
the sympathetic co-operation which they provided 
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throughout the preparation and production of these 
talks. In particular I have to thank Mr. C. A. 
Siepmann, whose enthusiasm for broadcast education 
conceived the plan of the talks, and whose energy and 
courage surmounted the difficulties in the way of its 
execution. My thanks are also due to Dr. E. Sidero- 
poulo for her help in preparing the manuscript for the 
press and in correcting the proofs. 


14th April, 1932 


University College, London 


THE MODERN DILEMMA 


I 

IS THERE A MODERN DILEMMA? 

I wonder how many of my listeners will agree with 
the B.B.C., as I do, that we moderns are on the 
horns of a dilemma. That we are in a muddle, that 
there is some kind of crisis upon us, that we are faced 
with difficulties that we find it hard to solve, we shall 
all agree. But a dilemma is something different. That 
means that we are faced with a choice between two 
alternatives, neither of which is pleasant. We don’t 
want to choose either, since it is a choice between two 
evils. We are in two minds; we are pulled in two 
directions at once; and we are paralysed in our 
activity because we cannot make up our minds to 
accept either alternative. That is what it means to be 
in a dilemma, and that, my friends, is the situation 
we find ourselves in to-day. 

What our dilemma really is I shall try to explain 
in these four talks. But first I should like to say a word 
about the necessity of facing it. For it is quite possible 
to refuse the choice, to run away from the dilemma. 
It is quite possible to pretend that it isn’t necessary to 
choose; that things will all come right if we leave them 
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alone and do nothing about it. On the whole that is 
what we are trying to do. In every department of our 
lives, individually and socially, we are playing a 
game of bluff, indulging in a gigantic game of make- 
believe, trying to persuade ourselves that everything 
is really all right, or that it will come all right if we 
only leave things alone and carry on as usual. That, 
I think, is the most disastrous course of all. Nelson, 
on a famous occasion, put his blind eye to the tele¬ 
scope, but he kept the other one wide open. It was 
the expression of a dangerous and courageous choice. 
We shut both eyes, lest we should have to make a 
choice that calls for courage and decision. How many 
of us remember that one of the things the War con¬ 
vinced us of was the necessity of open diplomacy and 
the dangers of secrecy in public affairs? It is a strange 
commentary upon that conviction that we are now 
putting our faith—if we can dignify it by the name 
of faith—in increasing secrecy and in the growth of 
the spirit of censorship. What does that mean? Surely 
that we don’t want to face the facts ourselves, in their 
stark crudity. Perhaps that is the centre of the modern 
dilemma. We are a democracy faced with the gravest 
issues that history has ever produced, with the most 
marvellous opportunities for great action and great 
success; and we are incapable of acting greatly 
because it involves a resolute choice and a drastic 
choice. We want instead to be saved from the neces¬ 
sity of making it. Well! my friends, I am quite certain 
of one thing, and that is that the critical situation we 
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are in will get worse and worse until we make up our 
minds to drag the facts into the light and face our 
dilemma squarely. The great issues of life can only 
be dealt with greatly. 

We excuse ourselves from the necessity of choice 
and action by dwelling upon the difficulties of our 
situation. The modern world is, we say, extremely 
complicated. The international situation is very deli¬ 
cate. The network of finance is terribly intricate, so 
that only experts can understand it. We are in the 
grip of inscrutable forces that are too strong for us; 
and so on. But these are only excuses. You know very 
well how, in our private lives, we always find a mar¬ 
shalled host of difficulties to prevent us doing things 
that we don’t want to do. The difficulties are the 
reflection of our own desire to avoid action. The 
moment we decide to act we find that the difficulties 
have vanished or become manageable. It is the 
same with our national and social problems. They 
seem just a nest of insoluble difficulties that are too 
strong for us. In fact, we can solve them all, without 
very much difficulty, the moment we decide to do so. 
We have the knowledge, the material, the skill and 
the experience that is necessary, in abundant measure, 
but we have not the will to decide or the decision to j 
act. 

I have in mind, as you no doubt have, the crisis 
which we are facing (or refusing to face) in our 
economic and industrial activities. I want to say a 
little about that; but the main thing is that these 
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economic troubles are relatively unimportant. They 
are not the source of our dilemma, they are merely 
symptoms. The real trouble lies deeper. We shall 
never solve our economic troubles till we have solved 
the dilemma in our spiritual life which produces 
them. One has only to look at them quite super¬ 
ficially to see that they are quite unreal prob¬ 
lems in themselves. Take the financial problem to 
start with. These modern industrial nations of ours 
are wealthy beyond the wildest dreams of all past 
generations. We have hardly wakened up to the ex¬ 
tent of our wealth, particularly our potential wealth. 
What, then, is our problem? We are all over head and 
ears in debt, facing financial collapse and bankruptcy, 
millions of our people on the verge of starvation! 
I put it to you that such a problem is obviously unreal, 
and must have madness at its roots. It is impossible 
to be so wealthy that you are in danger of starvation. 
Look at the industrial side of the situation. There we 
have, we are told, a double problem: on the one hand 
the problem of over-production; on the other hand, 
as the result of that, the problem of vast and chronic 
unemployment. Now put that in plain English. We 
have produced such a surplus of goods that we cannot 
supply a large part of our population with more than 
the barest necessities of life. That must be nonsense. 
The remedies proposed in many quarters have the 
hall-mark of Bedlam plainly stamped upon them. We 
are advised to stimulate employment by the restric¬ 
tion of output, or even by the deliberate destruction 
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of our surplus production. Think what that means. 
We are to cure our poverty by destroying our surplus 
wealth, by deliberately making ourselves poorer. Or 
there is the economy cure: there is too much wealth 
on the market, therefore let us buy less. Or take the 
international side of it: other countries owe us so 
much that we must take strenuous measures to pre¬ 
vent them paying. If we let them pay we shall be 
ruined. We must set our faces against ‘dumping’. 
What does that mean in plain English? It means that 
foreign producers want to sell us goods so cheaply 
that we shall be ruined if we buy them! 

It seems as clear as daylight to me, when I look at 
these facts, that there is no real problem in our 
economic or financial situation itself. Poverty cannot 
be the effect of an increase of wealth; nor can bank¬ 
ruptcy be the result of surplus of goods. When such a 
situation as we are in produces problems of a mag¬ 
nitude that is scaring us out of our wits, then there 
is insanity about. These difficulties have their source 
in us. There is nowhere else for their source to be. If 
we confess, as I think we must, that we are living in a 
world that has gone mad, we have to remember that 
madness is a malady of the human mind. The world 
outside us can’t be mad: only the world inside us is 
capable of sanity and insanity. Plainly, there is some¬ 
thing serious the matter with us. We have lost our 
hold on reality, and the world will continue to reflect 
the Bedlam inside us until we recover our sanity. 

That is the first stage in our search for the modern 
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dilemma, and I hope that it carries conviction. Its 
conclusion is that the dilemma is in us, not in external 
circumstances; ‘the fault is in ourselves, not in our 
stars, that we are underlings 5 . Obviously the next 
step must be an attempt to diagnose the trouble in 
our own minds. What is it? What is the matter with 
us that prevents us from standing up like men and 
laughing at the ghosts that haunt our sick fancies? 
Why are we making such a mess of things when all 
the circumstances are in our favour? 

I shall give you my own answer to this question 
right away. We have lost our faith, and when we lose 
faith we lose the power of action; we lose the capacity 
of choice, we lose our grip on reality and so our 
sanity. Let me explain a little what I mean. All in¬ 
sanity is a disorder of the mind just because sanity is 
essentially a matter of order, of harmony, of balance 
and proportion. Now you cannot have order without 
some organizing principle, and when the order or 
sanity we are considering is concerned with our own 
living, its principle must be a principle of valuation. 
Take a very simple case. Suppose I am a lady who 
goes shopping at one of the big stores. I want to buy 
a hat; and I am shown ten hats, all of which I like. 
If I am to buy sanely, how must I proceed? I must 
select one. But which? The best one, all things con¬ 
sidered, style, fit, price, colour, the purpose for which 
I want it and so on. I must reckon up the value to me 
of each of the hats, make up my mind which is best 
worth having and choose that one and buy it. I must 
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arrange the hats in an order of value, on some prin¬ 
ciple of valuation. Now suppose that I manage in this 
way to reduce my choice to two of the hats. It is to be 
one of the two, but which? One of them is just perfect 
for colour, but its shape doesn’t quite satisfy me. The 
other has an exquisite shape, but the colour is just off. 
I find myself in a dilemma; and my capacity to decide 
between them is paralysed. What is the trouble? Just 
that I can find no principle of valuation, nothing 
which will enable me to make up my mind which of 
the two is the more worth having. And in that case we 
know what is likely to happen. I shall probably have 
my mind made up for me by something quite acci¬ 
dental and regret it afterwards. 

Now turn from small things to big. A person’s faith 
is his supreme principle of valuation. It is only by 
our faith that we can decide what is most worth 
having in life, among all the things that are worth 
having. Without a faith, I shall find everything that 
attracts me in life equally valuable and I shall be 
without the capacity to choose between them. I shall 
be governed by my likes and dislikes; and as these 
shift and change by the accidents of the changing 
world in which we live, I shall be without unity of 
purpose, tossed about from one accidental want to 
another. And the life that is without a persistent and 
controlling principle of order in its choices is a life 
without order and without sanity. A society without 
a common faith is in a like case. It is without inner 
unity, without the power to choose and to stand by 
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its choice. It will be divided against itself; and a house 
divided against itself cannot stand. 

Now our trouble is that we have lost our faith. 
There is nothing that we clearly, supremely and con¬ 
tinuously believe in and are willing to stake our lives 
upon. And until we find a faith to live by life will 
continue to be too much for us. We shall be at the 
mercy of the 'inexorable laws 5 that we hear so much 
about. We shall be without the power of selection— 
like bad wireless sets that have no selectivity and 
respond to every vibration that strikes their aerials. 
And we shall go on pitying ourselves and commisera¬ 
ting with ourselves and blaming circumstances or 
other nations or other people for the troubles that are 
merely the reflection of our own inner lack of power 
to act decisively. When I look back upon our national 
history during and since the war I am forced, indeed, 
to the conclusion that we richly deserve all the 
troubles that have come upon us, and that so far, at 
least, history has let us off lightly. 

This sort of thing has been said before: and we have 
had plenty of exhortations to recover our faith. But 
we feel rightly that it is not so simple a matter. The 
other side of it is equally important, and it is this: 
men and women cannot believe to order. A faith is 
not a thing that we can force upon ourselves or 
accept ready made. It must be really credible: that 
is the first thing. It must make direct and obvious 
contact with the circumstances of our daily life: 
that is the second. And the third is the most impor- 
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tant of all—it must draw to itself the whole current of 
our emotional life, and release it in a flood of spon¬ 
taneous and joyful activity. It must make us believe 
in life, believe in living, and believe in our own 
living selves. It is no use to offer us a faith that does 
not do these things; it is no use pretending to accept 
a faith that cannot unify the whole activity of 
our lives in just the circumstances of the modern 
world. And the faith we have lived by hitherto has 
failed us. That is why we are in a dilemma. We cannot 
any longer really believe in the things that our fathers 
lived by. If we are to recover our faith, it will have to 
be a faith that we can live by, individually and as a 
world of men and women. For the first thing that a 
faith must do to us is to make life supremely worth 
living. 

Think of some of the things that we used to believe 
in. Before the war we really believed in democracy. 
I mean that we believed in trusting the people to 
decide great issues for themselves and for the politi¬ 
cians. Do we believe in democracy now? Don’t we 
rather cry out for somebody to save us, to protect us, 
to take the big decisions for us? Do you think that a 
pre-War government could have gone to the country 
asking for a free hand with any prospect of success? 
I don’t. But do we believe in autocracy either, which 
is the alternative to democracy? We don’t: and if we 
did, is there any man that we can think of whom we 
would accept with a sense of joy and enthusiasm as 
dictator? Then we used to believe in progress. Do we 
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really believe in it any longer? Oh! I know we still 
talk about it and want it to go on—but is it a faith for 
us? Does it grip our emotions and throw us in an 
urgent enthusiasm into work for progressive causes? 
What are we prepared to sacrifice for progress?— 
because that is, of course, the measure of our faith in 
anything. We do not believe in war, but do we believe 
in peace? Does the struggle to make an end of war— 
of armaments, soldiers and sailors, and all the stupid 
paraphernalia of war—thrill us with a crusading 
spirit? Quite obviously not. Do we believe in freedom 
in the way the men who freed the slaves believed in 
it? For we must notice this about a faith, that you 
can’t really believe in anything for yourself without 
believing in it for other people. Do we, for instance, 
believe in freedom for India? I hardly think so. But 
do we then believe in refusing freedom for India? 
Of course we don’t. Can you think of anything that 
we used to believe in that we still believe in passion¬ 
ately and with our whole hearts? I can’t. Everywhere 
I look I find the same absence of faith. Our ideals 
seem to have gone dead; we no longer believe in 
them; and we don’t disbelieve in them either. That 
is our dilemma. We neither believe nor disbelieve. 
We are neither hot nor cold; and it paralyses our 
capacity to decide and to act. 

Don’t misunderstand me. We still assent to these 
old faiths—most of us. We still go on working for 
democracy and progress and humanitarian causes 
and peace, and so on. We still believe in these things 
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with our heads—at least the majority of us do; that is 
to say, we give our assent to them. But we don’t 
believe in them with our hearts. We can’t. So they 
appear to us as tasks, as duties that must be per¬ 
formed, to which we must steel ourselves, suppressing 
the emotional cravings for something else, we don’t 
know quite what, to rest perhaps, to enjoy the imme¬ 
diate moment, to dream or to play, or simply to sit 
back and watch. We think that the old ideals are right; 
and we want them carried through. We don’t want 
people to be poor and out-of-work, or sick, or miser¬ 
able, or enslaved. We want progress to go on and we 
want science and religion to flourish. But we don’t 
feel an urgent eagerness in ourselves to do these things. 
That is why we pass resolutions and set up commit¬ 
tees and organizations to do them for us: and, of 
course, they can’t. An organization—even a govern¬ 
ment—can only be the spearhead of a great human 
drive. We have to be the force behind the thrust, or it 
will never go home. 

I shall end here. Because I have reached the point 
that I want to spend the next talk upon. The dilemma 
has shown itself as a split between head and heart, 5 
between our thoughts and our feelings. And that, I 
believe, is the crux of the problem. What has caused 
this disunity between our intellectual and our emo¬ 
tional life, which pulls us in opposite directions and 
threatens to destroy us? Has it anything to do with 
the much-discussed struggle between Science and 
Religion? 
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II 

SCIENCE VERSUS RELIGION? 

I n my last talk I attempted to show you that the 
difficulties which we are facing in the modern 
world are really the reflection of a dilemma in our 
inner life. The dilemma is, in fact, the result of our 
inability to choose between the alternatives that face 
us, which in its turn is the result of our inability to 
feel the real value of the things that we still believe in 
with our heads. In fact, the root of the dilemma is in a 
detachment of our emotional life from our intellec¬ 
tual conclusions. I suggested that this was not un¬ 
connected with the struggle between science and 
religion. Let us follow up this clue. 

Let us face the fact, and face it squarely, that there 
is a struggle between science and religion. There is a 
lot of learned talk about which tries to show that 
science and religion are not in conflict, and cannot 
be. In the abstract that may be all right, but in the 
concrete it is obvious nonsense. It is, no doubt, true 
that perfect science and perfect religion would be at 
one, but our science and our religion are in collision 
all along the line. The effort to show that they are not 
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is part of our attempt to avoid seeing the modern 
dilemma by shutting our eyes tight. For we must 
notice that the struggle is not between science, with 
a capital S, and religion, with a capital R, fighting 
a ghostly battle in the blue; nor is it a struggle 
between scientists and clergymen. It is a personal 
conflict that goes on all the time in your mind and in 
mine. Can I believe wholeheartedly, at the same 
time, in religion and in modern science? That is the 
question: and it is no academic question either, for it 
is concerned with action. Take one very obvious ex¬ 
ample, the science of eugenics. We already know 
enough about the conditions which govern the suc¬ 
cessful mating and breeding of human beings, about 
heredity and so on, to raise quite practical questions. 
Are we to be scientific about this question and apply 
our knowledge for the benefit of the human race? 
Shall we breed a future generation on scientific 
principles, forbidding the marriage of people with in¬ 
heritable diseases, encouraging the scientific use of 
contraceptives, permitting the divorce of couples 
whose marriage has proved biologically unsuitable, 
and so on? Something in us recoils from the thought, 
something that is closely bound up with our religious 
feelings. That is only one particularly obvious ex¬ 
ample, and it will serve to point the moral. The 
scientific spirit and the religious spirit are different: 
they tend towards two quite different conceptions of 
life and of the world, and they tend to issue in quite 
different ways of living. The Bolsheviks in Russia 
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found, when they began that great attempt to re¬ 
organize Russia scientifically, that they were fighting 
religion: they concluded that their success would 
depend on inculcating in the young a scientific frame 
of mind rather than a religious one. And whatever 
we may think of their aims and methods and pros¬ 
pects of success, we have to admit that they have suc¬ 
ceeded in setting free a spirit of decision and energy 
and action on a vast scale: which is just what we are 
failing to do. So we come back to our dilemma. The 
scientific spirit in us and the religious spirit are subtly 
antagonistic and tend to negate one another, so that 
our capacity for decision and action is paralysed. We 
cannot surrender either, and the effort to believe in 
both at once results in our believing effectively in 
neither. 

It is worth while to remember that the history of 
science in the modern world has been one long strug¬ 
gle with religion, and that slowly and steadily, science 
has been winning. There was a long struggle with 
religion for the right to investigate the truth about 
the physical world. That battle science has won out¬ 
right, because none of us now looks to religion for 
our knowledge of the physical world. We look to 
science. Then there was a struggle over the scientific 
investigation of life which lasted almost to our own 
days, centring round the theory of evolution. Science 
has won that battle. It is to science that we look now, 
not to religion, for our understanding of the processes 
of life and for the healing of our diseases. Religion has 
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taken refuge in the citadel of personality; and now, 
in our own day, science has joined issue with religion 
there; it has entered the domain of human experience 
in psychology and sociology. Science is now attacking 
the citadel of religion—the human soul. If it wins 
there, then religion is finished; it must capitulate 
completely. 

Notice two things in this connection. First that 
religion is on the defensive and the battle is half-won 
before it is properly begun. In the last great battle 
the Prime Minister of England, Gladstone, fought 
publicly against science on the side of religion. Can 
you imagine, to-day, a Prime Minister of this country 
taking sides publicly against science? And in a great 
many quarters religion is trying to make terms with 
science. That means, I think, that science is going to 
win. And, secondly, notice what the triumph of 
science in this field must mean. We shall turn to 
science for a knowledge of ourselves. We shall learn to 
think of ourselves and of one another scientifically; to 
look straight at the tangle of our own motives; to face 
the truth about our own desires and tendencies with¬ 
out bias in our own favour and to confess it to one 
another. It would mean, as it is already beginning to 
mean, the dissolution of a great many of our cher¬ 
ished ideals, of the pretences by which we keep up a 
better idea of ourselves than the facts warrant, the 
abolition of humbug. The thought attracts and fascin¬ 
ates us, but it also repels us; for we have a shrewd and 
perfectly correct suspicion that it would upset a good 
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part of the basis of our individual and social lives, of 
our political organization and of our moral ideas. It 
would involve, in fact, a fundamental revolution in 
our habits and customs, in our ideas and beliefs. 
Knowing that, even if only obscurely, we are in a 
dilemma. We can neither accept science whole¬ 
heartedly nor reject it. For we are committed to 
science, that is to say, we are committed to knowledge 
and to sanity. 

It looks, does it not, as if we were faced with a choice 
between science and religion, and that our reluctance 
to throw religion overboard was only cowardice 
and obscurantism. But wait a moment. We haven’t 
seen the whole extent of our dilemma yet. We have 
only looked at it from the scientific side. Suppose we 
were courageously to throw religion overboard and 
put our faith wholeheartedly in science, what would 
be the result? Just this: we should have destroyed the 
support upon which science rests. We should have 
abandoned science itself. 

To understand this we must first remind ourselves 
of the limitations of science, which make it completely 
useless as a faith. Let us be rigidly scientific here and 
clear away the humbug that has gathered about 
science. Science is something that men do: it isn’t 
a natural force floating in the air. It is a human activ¬ 
ity. It is also the beliefs that we accept about the 
world we live in as a result of the investigations of the 
scientists. Now we can’t all be scientists. We can’t all 
devote our lives to the discovery of scientific truth. If 
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we did, who would build our laboratories, and manu¬ 
facture our instruments, and who would cook our 
dinner? So to put our faith in science means to put 
our faith in scientists. Now I don’t think anybody 
really proposes to do that. If you do, you must be 
labouring under a misapprehension. Why do you 
talk of putting your faith in science? Is it not because 
science has enabled us to do a great many wonderful 
things like broadcasting? I must point out, in that 
case, that it is not science that you are trusting to, 
but invention—the application of science to practical 
life. It is the inventor rather than the scientist that you 
are trusting. You will agree, I think. Then I must ask 
you a question. Which applications of science do you 
put your faith in? In machine-guns, bombing planes, 
poison gases, speed boats, or which? In the invention 
of cures for disease, of cheap and comfortable houses, 
of machines which will eliminate human toil, the 
first result of which is unemployment? There’s 
the rub. Science can be applied for good or for evil 
purposes, .for destruction or for construction, to 
minister to human greed and selfishness or to human 
love and sympathy. I imagine that when you talk of 
putting your faith in science you mean that you trust 
that men will apply the knowledge that the scientists 
gain to valuable, constructive activities and refrain 
from using it for small, selfish, mean ends. But now 
notice that it is not science you are believing in, but 
the fundamental goodness of human nature, that 
love is stronger than hate, that unselfishness will con- 
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quer greed, that brotherliness will triumph over envy 
and antagonism. Is that a scientific belief? What has 
the science of history or sociology or psychology to say 
to it? It isn’t a scientific belief, and science has 
nothing to say to it, except that, so far as the facts go, 
it is a very poorly grounded one. 

You see the point. You cannot put your trust in 
science, for a very simple reason. Science is concerned 
with facts and with the laws that govern facts. It is 
completely unbiased, unemotional, disinterested. It 
has no purpose except to understand facts. What you 
do with knowledge that science creates is not the 
business of science. Science has nothing to do with 
good or evil, with the satisfaction of human desires. 
It has nothing to do with action; because it must be 
completely disinterested, and action cannot be dis¬ 
interested. Action depends on what you want, on 
your choice of what is most worth doing. Science 
says, as it were: ‘If you want to do this, I know 
how it can be done, or I can find out for you 
how to do it.’ But it can’t tell you what is worth 
doing. That is not its province. And so you have to 
decide for science what is worth doing before you 
can use science to do it. In my last talk, you will 
remember, I pointed out that a faith was a principle 
of valuation by means of which a man decides what 
is worth while and what is not. The conclusion fol¬ 
lows, inevitably. Science cannot provide a faith for 
the modern world. It can only provide the means for 
achieving what we want to achieve. If what we want 
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is evil or stupid or selfish, science will prove disastrous. 
If our wants are wise and high-minded, it will be a 
boon. Science itself is indifferent. It cannot help us to 
decide what is worth while or whether life is worth 
living. It can only serve our wishes. Note that point 
carefully. Science is knowledge, and knowledge is 
power; and power is the servant of the man who has 
it. Science therefore is necessarily a servant; it cannot 
be a master. What determines life for us is the use to 
which we put science. And what is it that determines 
the use to which we put it? To that there is only one 
answer. We shall use science to get what we want 
and to do what we think most worth doing. And if 
we begin to feel that nothing is really worth doing, we 
shall not use science at all, or use it only to amuse 
ourselves and to distract our minds from the deadly 
boredom of living a life that has lost its meaning 
because we have lost our faith. 

So the dilemma returns upon us. Science is useless 
to us unless we have a faith that can use it. But science 
has been fighting our faith and looks like destroying 
it. The faith of Europe, by which it has lived and 
achieved, is Christianity. It is Christianity which has 
unified and directed our emotional life, determined 
our nobler purposes, created our societies. Also—mark 
this well—it was Christianity which gave us science 
by its insistence on the spirit of truth. It is still the 
Christian impulse that sustains all that is really fine 
and inspiring in our modern life, including science. 
And if the growth of science is going to destroy our 
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faith, then indeed science is going to commit suicide 
by sawing off the branch on which it sits. If, under 
the delusion produced by our misunderstanding of 
science, we jettisoned our religion, who or what is 
going to furnish us with a new faith to take its place? 
Science cannot, as we have seen. It can serve a faith, 
but it cannot provide one. For science is intellectual, 
and a faith is a matter of the emotional life. It is what 
we feel, not what we think, that ultimately deter¬ 
mines the course of life. 

This truth leads us to recognize that science itself 
rests upon a faith and is impossible without it. In 
other words, science, however disinterested and un¬ 
emotional it maybe in itself, rests upon an emotional 
basis like any other human activity. Science is sus¬ 
tained by the love of the truth. Apart from a passion¬ 
ate belief in the supreme value of truth, and from the 
willingness to sacrifice pleasant illusions to that faith 
in the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, science could neither begin nor continue. Let 
there be light, even if it only reveals chaos and cruelty 
and ugliness—that is the first commandment of 
science. It is also, we should remember, the first 
commandment of Christianity. ‘This is the condemna¬ 
tion’, wrote John, ‘that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light because 
their deeds were evil.’ Our dilemma begins to wear a 
new face: it begins to show itself as a dilemma in our 
emotional life. For, as we saw, it is the spirit of science 
and the spirit of religion which are in conflict within 
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us—both of them emotional attitudes. And a per¬ 
plexing question arises for us. How can the spirit of 
science, which is a passionate faith in truth, be in 
conflict with the spirit of Christianity? How is it 
possible to accept Christianity and reject the spirit of 
truth which is the basis of science? 

Let me conclude this talk by summing up what I 
have had to say to-night. We are in a very real dilem¬ 
ma about our science and our religion, and the dilem¬ 
ma exists for each of us in our own consciousness. 
We feel that science and all that science implies is 
essential to us, that it is a good thing, that it is the 
great achievement of our modern world. We feel, 
equally, that our religion is essential to us, and even 
if we are not so keenly aware of that as we are of 
science it is only because our religion is more deeply 
in us and more unconsciously part of our very selves. 
It determines our attitude to life, and for the most 
part we take it for granted. But these two elements of 
our modern consciousness are tugging in different 
directions, and the stress has become so great that it 
is destroying our capacity for action. For the more 
science possesses our minds, the more it seems to 
necessitate a kind of action which seems to oppose 
and sometimes to shock and to outrage our traditional 
ways of acting, which are rooted in our religious 
feelings. So our heads and hearts are in conflict 
within us. 

That is the first point, and it presented itself as a 
choice between science and Christianity. But when 
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we looked deeper into it we found that it was not so 
simple. Because science itself is not a faith, and cannot 
furnish a faith that could take the place of Christian¬ 
ity. Instead, science itself rests upon a faith, and de¬ 
mands a faith to sustain it and to use it. The faith in 
truth at all costs and in living by the light of the 
truth we have, is the basis of science and of its applica¬ 
tion to life. And that faith was brought into the world 
by Christianity, and is still sustained by Christianity. 
Science then is rooted in Christianity and stands or 
falls with it. So that if we throw Christianity over¬ 
board in order to choose science, we shall destroy the 
basis of science in doing so. It is therefore impossible 
to choose between science and religion since our 
faith in science is itself a religious faith. And let us not 
forget that this does not solve the dilemma: it merely 
states it and deepens it. It does not touch the fact, 
which is a fact, that our feeling for science and our 
feeling for religion are at loggerheads and that their 
opposition is destroying us and our civilization. 

What, then, does it reveal? Mainly, I think, that 
the dilemma is in our emotional life, and not really in 
our intellectual life or even in any opposition between 
our intellect and our emotions. It is reflected in our 
minds, of course; but it has not its source there. It is 
our emotional attitude to life that is divided against 
itself. 

I would suggest, for your further consideration, that 
there are two reasons for this. First, that in spite of 
our boasting, we do not really believe in science ex- 
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cept in so far as it ministers to our unscientific wants. 
That is usually called cupboard love. In other words, 
our desire to know the truth and to live by the truth, 
without bias or prejudice in our own favour, is still 
very weak and limited. To be scientific, if it means 
anything, means to be unprejudiced in our judgments. 
My second suggestion is that we do not really believe 
in Christianity, and mainly because our modern 
religion is not, in fact, Christian. If it were, it could 
not be in conflict with the spirit of science, which is 
itself the expression as well as the creation of essential 
Christianity. 
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III 

THE DILEMMA 
IN OUR EMOTIONAL LIFE 

Q uite a number of friends and correspondents 
have objected to the way in which—as it seems 
to them—I have made light of the economic crisis 
which is upon us. They feel that what we need is an 
economic solution of an economic problem, and they 
would like me to deal with that side of the dilemma. 
So I must reinforce my position. I am sure that the 
economic problem is a serious one; indeed, it seems 
to me to be much more serious and deep-seated than 
most of the economists seem to realize, and the 
economic adjustments which will be necessary if it is 
to be satisfactorily and permanently solved will be 
much more far-reaching than most people seem to 
think. Yet I am convinced thatthe economic dilem¬ 
ma, for all its magnitude, is only a symptom of a more 
deep-seated disease; that it is a reflection in the extern" 
jjal, material body of our life, of a trouble that has 
its seat deep in our spiritual life; and, like a good doc¬ 
tor, I feel that there is no use trying to cure the symp¬ 
toms. Even the economists keep telling us that the 
crisis is a crisis of confidence. I have said that it is a 
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crisis of faith. And faith is another name for confi¬ 
dence. You can’t expect people to retain their confi¬ 
dence in money when they have lost their confidence 
in men. We can’t lose our faith in life, in the world, 
in ourselves, in our fellows, without losing our faith in 
the machinery of life with it. 

I have listened to talks about science on the wireless 
by various eminent speakers during the last fort¬ 
night, and I have been struck by the unanimity with 
which they have emphasized one point that I made 
in my last talk. Science, they have said, can be used 
for good purposes or bad purposes; and therefore, the 
future of our civilization depends on how science is 
used—not on science itself. It will depend on the 
attitude to life which is in control of the power which 
science gives us. That, I think, is obviously true. But 
I am amazed beyond measure that they stop there. 
Everybody seems to stop there. I am left with the im¬ 
pression that they think that the way in which science i 
will be used depends upon chance; that the emotional J 
attitudes which determine what purposes we or our 
rulers set out to achieve through science, are quite 
outside control; that fate or history, or some other 
mythical goddess in the modern pantheon of super¬ 
stition will decide for us. Now it is precisely that feel¬ 
ing, that we cannot decide what is worth while 
achieving, that I put my finger upon as the heart of 
the modern dilemma. It is precisely this that I 
described as our loss of faith. If we had a faith, we 
should determine the uses to which science should be 
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put, and we should see that they were put to these 
uses and to no others. Let me add one word here. 
If we continue in this state, if we leave the decision 
of what is worth while as a use for science to chance, 
then inevitably chance will decide against us. There 
are laws of the world of value. The civilization which 
leaves the decision of its values to chance has failed; 
and history, like Nature, sweeps its failures on to the 
dust-heap and starts over again. If we do not deliber¬ 
ately decide what we shall do with our science, 
science, like Samson, will bring down our house upon 
us and destroy itself, with us, in general ruin. There 
are spiritual laws which are quite as inexorable as 
natural laws. 

The tradition of our civilization is heavily biased in 
favour of the intellect against the emotions. We think 
that it is wise to trust our minds, and foolish to trust 
our feelings. We consider that it is the human intel¬ 
lect that raises man above the level of the animal 
creation, while the emotional movements in us are 
what gives us kinship with the animals. We behave in 
terms of that bias. Faced with a problem, we in¬ 
variably turn to the intellect to solve it for us. If we 
find that what we have done has landed us in diffi¬ 
culties, we immediately assume that we must have 
miscalculated, that we didn’t think the thing over 
with sufficient care. In many cases, and these the 
most important, the mistake lies not in our thinking 
but in our feeling. It is not our thinking that was 
false, but our emotion. As a result we admire and rely 
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upon all those expressions of human life which are 
intellectual—science, law, power, duty, machinery 
and so on, and we spend much time and labour on 
the task of developing our intellects and training our 
capacity to think; while we hardly ever think it necess¬ 
ary, or even possible, to train our capacity for feeling. 

This bias in favour of the intellect has a long his¬ 
tory behind it. Its roots lie in that very ancient doc¬ 
trine that teaches the evil of desire and the necessity 
for subduing desire. It is only another expression of 
the same doctrine that looks upon the body as itself 
evil, as the prison-house of the pure spirit which is 
corrupted and infected by its contact with matter. We 
have softened down the crudeness of the expression of 
this view in modern times, but it is still true, I think, 
that it governs us to a much greater degree than we 
imagine. It still determines our emotional attitudes, 
even while we repudiate it in our thoughts. We still 
feel that there is something ignoble about the body, 
just because it is the body, and that a bodily desire 
is disreputable somehow, just because it is bodily. The 
citadel of this ancient organization of feeling against 
the body is, of course, our attitude to sex. In that 
field our lives are dominated by feelings which are 
quite irrational, which refuse to combine with our 
intellectual convictions and with the spirit which we 
approve in other fields. With the result that we are 
nearly all obsessed by sex, and unable to solve the 
practical dilemma that it sets us throughout a large 
part of our lives. 
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I mention this point for two reasons. First, because 
I think that it is one of the main storm-centres of our 
emotional dilemma, and one which we shall have to 
face up to more courageously than we are doing. 
Secondly, because somehow or other the old persistent 
distrust of the body and therefore of the feelings which 
centre round sex has got mixed up with the Christian 
tradition, and many good people think that in de¬ 
fending that old attitude to the body they are defend¬ 
ing Christianity against the growing laxity in morals. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The grow¬ 
ing freedom in the relations between men and women, 
which is changing our attitude towards the questions 
of sex and marriage and the family and is tending to 
upset the traditional balance of our emotional life in 
so many ways is quite obviously the result of the 
emancipation ofwoman and of the demand for equality 
of the sexes in all fields. That, in its turn, is the latest 
triumph of Christianity upon us, with science as its 
handmaid. Let me remind you that when St. Paul 
issued the declaration: c There is neither bond nor 
free 5 , and so declared war at the start, in the name of 
Christianity, upon slavery, he also announced in the 
same breath that ‘there is neither male nor female 5 . 

It is amazing how these ancient complexes of emo¬ 
tion persist in us long after they have ceased to have 
any rational meaning for us, and how helpless our 
reason is in face of them. It is a commonplace that 
you cannot argue any man into a real belief if his 
feelings are set against it. I want you to consider the 
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consequences of this with me for a little, for it is the 
heart of the modern dilemma. A merely intellectual 
force is powerless against an emotional resistance. If, 
for instance, an economist were to devise the perfect 
plan for the settlement of our industrial troubles, and 
prove beyond controversy that it was the only way to 
solve our problem, it would still be of no avail if our 
emotions were ranged against it. We could not put 
it into operation. Unless the emotions and the intel¬ 
lect are in harmony, rational action will be paralysed. 

Now that, I think, is our actual situation. And it 
will clear up the issue if at this point I state as clearly 
as I can what I think the modern dilemma is. In the 
modern period, that is to say since the break-up of 
the mediaeval world, there has been an immense 
development of knowledge. There has, however, been 
no corresponding emotional development. As a 
result we are intellectually civilized and emotionally 
primitive; and we have reached the point at which 
the development of knowledge threatens to destroy 
us. Knowledge is power, but emotion is the master of 
our values and of the uses, therefore, to which we 
put our power. Emotionally we are primitive, child¬ 
ish, undeveloped. Therefore, we have the tastes, the 
appetites, the interests and the apprehensions of 
children. But we have in our hands a vast set of 
powers, which are the products of our intellectual 
development. We have used these powers to construct 
an intricate machinery of life, all in the service of our 
childish desires. And now we are waking up to the 
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fact that we cannot control it; that we do not even 
know what we want to do with it. So we are begin¬ 
ning to be afraid of the work of our hands. That is 
the modern dilemma. 

How has it arisen? The answer is, I think, that we 
have set the intellect free and kept emotion in 
chains. That is a summary of the inner history of the 
modern world. The driving force below the develop¬ 
ment of Europe has always been the struggle for 
freedom, and the clue to that struggle lies in Christ¬ 
ianity. Freedom, of course, means responsibility. To 
live freely is to be responsible for one’s own life; and 
everything in us that seeks to shirk that responsibility 
fights against freedom. During the Middle Ages the 
desire to escape responsibility was too strong for the 
growing desire for freedom, and so both the intellectual 
and the emotional life remained in bondage to ex¬ 
ternal authority. The ends of life and the means of 
achieving these ends were both imposed upon men; 
what was to be desired and what was to be thought 
were both determined for men; and the demand for 
freedom of life, which Christianity had implanted and 
which was growing in secret and seeking to be born, 
was drugged by promises of satisfaction in another 
world, and so diverted from the effort to realize 
freedom in this world. 

This suppression of the Christian impulse broke 
down at the Renaissance, and its breakdown de¬ 
stroyed Mediaeval civilization and tore Europe into 
the fragments which have become the independent 
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nation-states of to-day. The struggle for the achieve¬ 
ment of freedom began. It has been gradually more 
and more successful, but only in the intellectual 
field. It has given us science, which is simply the 
result of free thought. As we have seen, thought is 
always, in its bearings on life, instrumenta l. Truth is 
always a means to good living. So that freedom to 
think means in practice freedom in dealing with the 
machinery of life, freedom in organizing the means of 
life, that is to say, freedom on the material side, 
economic and political freedom. But while achieving 
freedom to think, and so to determine and control 
the machinery of life, we have not achieved freedom 
to feel, and so to determine and control the ends of 
life, that is to say, the uses to which our knowledge 
and our organization should be put. 

To understand this let us consider what is involved 
in setting thought free. It means, does it not, that you 
insist on thinking for yourself and that you allow and 
encourage and train other people to think for them¬ 
selves. You give up saying: ‘this is the truth; we know 
it is the truth and you must accept it.’ You say rather 
that truth is to be discovered by patient search, in 
which it is everyone’s duty to take his share. Now 
notice one thing in particular. So long as you think 
that you know the truth, so long as you believe that 
it has been revealed and is guaranteed, thinking is 
unnecessary, and at the best is an amusement, like 
solving a crossword puzzle. It is only when you recog¬ 
nize that you don’t know, that you are ignorant, that 
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what you have hitherto believed is not certain, that 
there is any serious reason for thinking. It is only 
when you do not know what your conclusions will be 
that thought is free. 

When the founders of science began, some cen¬ 
turies ago, to fight for freedom of thought, what they 
had to fight was the social conviction that everything 
worth knowing was already known. God had re¬ 
vealed the truth through the Scriptures and Aristotle 
and the Church; and it was guaranteed by the 
Church. They began to doubt the truth they had 
been taught to believe. They realized they did not 
know about the world and they set about trying to 
find out by thought and experiment what was true. 
They found themselves, in fact, fighting the whole 
system of beliefs about the world which society, 
through the Church, believed to be true. And the 
gradual success of their efforts meant the gradual 
destruction of the certainties on which the whole of 
society relied. 

If that is what it meant to set thought free, what 
did it mean to leave emotion in bondage? It meant 
that we left the world of our values still controlled ex¬ 
ternally. Value is emotionally apprehended. We 
agreed, in setting thought free to discover truth, that 
we did not know what was true; but in keeping emo¬ 
tion bound, we refused to agree that we did not know 
what was good. By freeing thought we have escaped 
from aTalse certainty and gained in exchange, not 
certainty, but the steady growth of real knowledge. 
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By refusing to free emotion we have left ourselves in 
a false conviction about good and evil, about right 
and wrong, about what is worth while and what is 
not. In that all-important field we are still at the 
mercy of social prejudices, of traditional convictions. 
To set the emotions free, therefore, would mean that 
we began to doubt our convictions about what is 
good and what is not good. We should begin to say to 
ourselves: ‘Do I really know what is worth while in 
life? Are the things that I have always felt to be wrong 
really wrong? Gan I trust the scheme of values which 
is traditional in my society ? 5 That would be the 
first thing: but in itself it would only mean the despair 
of scepticism. The second thing necessary would be 
a faith that by honest feeling honestly acted upon we 
should gradually discover what was really good and 
build it into the structure of our lives. 

I know quite well what the instinctive reaction of 
my listeners will be in many cases. If you let people 
feel for themselves what is good and what is evil, and 
act upon their own emotions, where will it end? We 
know what human passions are. Our whole society 
would go smash. Everybody would do as they 
pleased, there would be an end of morality and a 
destruction of everything that has been so patiently 
built up by the labours and sacrifices of our fathers. 
What we need is for all who are men and women of 
goodwill to stand together in defence of the values 
which our civilization stands for, and in an effort to 
prevail on the others to remember their duty and 
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stand to it like men. 

My friends, I understand that attitude. I also am 
one of you and I feel it myself. But let us be quiet. 
There, precisely, is our dilemma. We can only do 
this if the values which we have stood for are real 
values. And that is the rising doubt. There is a point 
at which the freedom of thought is incompatible with 
the bondage of the emotional life. And we have 
reached it. Up to a point it is possible to keep our 
thought and our feeling separate. Up to a point it is 
possible to keep truth and value separate. But there 
comes a point at which the freedom of thought turns 
back upon ourselves and begins to ask: ‘What are the 
facts about your own feelings ? 5 Are your feelings 
about what is good and beautiful and useful compat¬ 
ible with the facts of the world as we now know them? 
That is the point at which history has placed us. We 
can only maintain our dogmatic certainty of con¬ 
viction by setting limits to the freedom of thought to 
enquire honestly into the standing of our convictions. 
We must either set our emotions free or destroy the 
freedom of thought. 

That is my conclusion. We are standing, to-day, at 
the second crisis of our European history; the second 
great crisis in the fight for human freedom. The first 
was the crisis in which we chose, after much fear and 
hesitation and persecution, to trust one another to 
think for ourselves and to stand by the expression of 
our honest thought. Now we are called upon to imple¬ 
ment that faith in the human mind by trusting in the 
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integrity of human feeling. Next week I propose to 
deal with the religious significance of this new de¬ 
mand upon our faith. But I should like to say one 
other thing in closing. To trust our human feelings 
and act upon them freely is not to do as one feels in¬ 
clined, to feel anyhow and to act anyhow. The free 
thought that has unravelled the mysteries of the 
natural world is not and cannot be undisciplined 
thought, which is never free. Scientific thought is 
thought set free to discover what is true and to believe 
the truth that it discovers, however much it may upset 
existing opinions. It is disciplined by the world with 
which it deals, by testing its conclusions against fact. 
The freedom of our emotional life is to be achieved 
only on the same conditions; that we set out to dis¬ 
cover, through feeling, the real values of our world 
and of our life in the world. We shall have to submit 
to the discipline of our feelings, not by authority nor 
by tradition, but by life itself. It will not guarantee us 
security or pleasure or happiness or comfort: but it 
will give us what is more worth having, a slow grad¬ 
ual realization of the goodness of the world and of 
living in it. 


D 
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IV 

A FAITH FOR THE MODERN WORLD 

L ast week I completed my diagnosis of the 
modern dilemma by tracking it down to its 
source in our emotional life. This afternoon, in my 
last talk, I should like to express to you what seems 
to me to be the remedy. That means an effort to ex¬ 
press, so far as I am able—and at the best that will be 
feebly—the faith by which the modern world could 
live. 

I shall begin by reminding you of what my diag¬ 
nosis has been. The obvious problems which face us 
are industrial and economic. But these problems can¬ 
not be solved in economic terms because they are 
merely symptoms of a deep-lying division in the inner 
life of our civilization. For their solution we need a 
unifying faith, that is to say, a conviction about what 
is most worth achieving. Nothing else will enable us 
to decide between the various courses of common 
action that are open to us. Our dilemma arises from 
the fact that we have no common working faith. 

The most obvious general symptom of this malady 
lies in the struggle in our minds between the claims 
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of science and the claims of religion. We cannot ac¬ 
cept science wholeheartedly, because to do so would 
violate many of our most cherished religious ideas and 
feelings. We cannot wholeheartedly accept our relig¬ 
ion, because we are committed to science and con¬ 
vinced of the truth of science by the enormous power 
it has put into our hands. Prima facie, this is a strug¬ 
gle between our knowledge and our feelings, between 
intellect and emotion, between our heads and our 
hearts. Shall we follow our heads or our hearts? Shall 
we cleave to science or to religion? Shall we follow 
our intellects or our emotions? But looking deeper, 
we saw that this is an unreal antithesis. Action is 
necessarily determined by feeling. We cannot follow 
our intellects unless our feelings will allow us. We can¬ 
not look to science to solve our dilemma because) 
science is not a faith. It is mere knowledge; and has' 
no bearing upon our desires. It gives us power to do 
what we want to do but cannot tell us what we 
should want. And it is what we want that decides how 
we act. Our dilemma lies in the fact that we cannot 
decide what would be best to do because we cannot 
decide what is best worth having. That is a dilemma, 
not between the heart and the head, but in the heart. 
What is worth while cannot be decided by thinking, 
by intellect, by science, but only by emotion. Life is 
an art, not a science. You can only have a science of 
the means or of the machinery of life. 

Last week I tried to explain how our dilemma has 
arisen. We have set thought free and kept our emo- 
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tions in chains. That means that we have learned to 
trust ourselves to think but we have refused to trust 
ourselves to feel. We have learned to look facts in the 
face but not to look values in the face. And the point 
has come in the history of our civilization when that 
division between fact and value can continue no 
longer, because our science, groping intellectually 
after facts, has come to the point of insisting upon 
I having the facts about our values, about our feelings 
and motives. For though science cannot determine 
our desires for us, it can tell us what they really are, 
and make it impossible to pretend about them any 
longer. Science will make it increasingly impossible 
for us to disguise our lust for power as a humanitarian 
passion for benevolence, our greed of gain as service 
to the community, our anxiety for our property-rights 
as a passion for justice, or our craving for security as 
religion. That is the point at which it is impossible 
any longer to allow freedom of thought alongside of 
emotional bondage. So long as we can pretend about 
our feelings we can face the facts about things that 
don’t stir our feelings. But that is only so long as we 
can remain unconscious of what our feelings really 
are; so long as we can deceive ourselves unconsciously. 
We are still struggling hard, like a patient in the throes 
of psycho-analysis, to prevent the revelation to our¬ 
selves of the emotional forces which control our 
personal and our national activity. Concealment 
grows increasingly difficult. The War, and particu¬ 
larly the peace we made after the War, have revealed 
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something of the emotional forces of our social life to 
us. The economic crisis is forcing the lesson home. 
But the patient, groping labour of the psychologist is 
proving a deadlier weapon; and I am not sure that the 
analysis of the modern novelist is not the deadliest of 
all. We are beginning to know ourselves. It is a process' 
that hurts, that disillusions; and there is no guarantee 
that it will cure us. Science cannot create a faith, 
but it can destroy a faith that rests but upon a basis 
of falsehood. 

The roots of religion are in the emotional life. That 
is not to make the common mistake of saying that 
religion is simply a matter of feeling. It is emphatic¬ 
ally not. It is a response of the whole of our personal¬ 
ity to the whole of life; and it therefore includes the 
intellectual side of our nature, of necessity. If we are 
to say, as in some sense we must, that science belongs 
to the intellect, then what belongs to the emotions, in 
the same sense, is not religion but art. Now, neither 
science nor art are in themselves practical or con¬ 
crete. Religion is. And religion is practical because it 
unifies the intellectual and the emotional sides of our 
nature in a way of living. I make this point to meet 
some criticisms that have reached me in letters, and 
to guard against the commonest mistake in our cur¬ 
rent thought about religion, which would resolve it 
into a mere feeling reaction and identify it with mys¬ 
ticism. Against that it is important to urge that 
religion is, above all things, a way of living and 
neither merely a set of beliefs about the world nor a 
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set of feelings about the world—although because it is 
a way of living it includes both these. 

But we have seen that the issues of life arise in the 
emotions, not in the intellect, and indeed that the 
intellect itself rests upon the emotional life. It is true 
of religion, therefore, that its roots are emotional. 
And it is in relation to the emotional dilemma that we 
must consider religion. Now there are two, and I 
think only two, emotional attitudes through which 
human life can be radically determined. They are 
love and fear. Love is the positive principle, fear the 
negative. Love is the principle of life, while fear is 
the death-principle in us. I mean that literally; and 
would go on to explain it by saying that you can di¬ 
vide men and women most fundamentally into two 
classes, those who are fear-determined and those who 
are love-determined. The former are not merely dead 
souls; they stand for death against life. They obstruct 
and fight against life wherever they find it. They are 
the people of whom D. H. Lawrence—who under¬ 
stood these things better than any other man of our 
time—said that they are sunless. They have no sun in 
themselves and they go about putting out the sun in 
other people. They are the people of whom Jesus 
said that they needed to be reborn. Whereas the love- 
determined people have life in them, abundant life, 
and they turn towards life and fight for life against 
the forces of death. They are the people who are 
really alive, of whom it can be said that they possess 
eternal life as a well within them perpetually spring- 
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ing. They are the people who are emotionally free. 

I want you to consider carefully the principle of 
fear and its effects, because it is central in the religious 
problem. Notice first that fear is the great emotional 
force which inhibits action. Life is, in its nature, 
spontaneous activity. To be alive is to express, in an un¬ 
embarrassed commerce with the world outside us, the 
life that is in us in action. Fear freezes the spontaneity 
of life. The more fear there is in us, the less alive we 
are. Fear accomplishes this destruction of life by 
turning us in upon ourselves and so isolating us from 
the world outside us. That sense of individual isola¬ 
tion which is so common in the modern world, which 
is often called 'individualism 5 , is one of the inevitable 
expressions of fear. I should like to call it 'egocentri- 
city 5 . Selfishness and self-consciousness are expres- , 
sions of the same thing. A life which is fear-deter¬ 
mined is a life which is fundamentally on the defen¬ 
sive. It is permeated by the feeling of being alone in a 
hostile world. With the result that all its energies are 
directed towards building up a defence—what the 
psychologists nowadays call a system of defence- 
mechanisms—against the world. In this condition 
our heart’s demand is for security, for protection, for 
some kind of salvation from the hostility of the world. 

Now most of us, and therefore our societies in 
general, are fear-determined in this way. There are a 
few great periods in our history, like the Elizabethan 
Age, for example, when the fear-principle seems to 
have been temporarily relaxed, and when the spon- 
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taneity of life reasserted itself. Then men and women 
did great things and lived naturally and creatively. 
It is worth while noting that it is only rarely in in¬ 
dividuals and more rarely in societies that human 
life exhibits itself in its proper nature, when it is not 
mastered and inhibited by fear. Average human life is 
not normal. For the viciousness of fear is that it 
sets our life against itself. When we concentrate on 
defending ourselves against the world outside us, 
against nature and other nations and other people, we 
are frustrating ourselves; and the more successful we 
are in achieving security, the more completely do we 
frustrate ourselves. For what are we afraid of? What 
are we defending ourselves against? Against life— 
against our own life, the life that is us. There is only 
one secure defence against life, and that is death. The 
person who lives on the defensive is really seeking 
death, seeking to escape from life. And most of us 
succeed only too well, and wake up late in life to dis¬ 
cover that we have never really lived at all. 

The effort to defend oneself against life is inevitably 
self-defeating in the long run. For the defences we 
build round our precious selves only serve to isolate 
us from all that we really want. There is no fear more 
potent than the fear of fear, which is the fear of isola¬ 
tion. The more we defend ourselves against life the 
more we feel isolated from life and the more deadly 
becomes our fear. We are in a vicious circle; for this 
fear of isolation only drives us to strengthen our 
defence-mechanism, and so to isolate us still more. 
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Now, there is one kind of defence which I must draw 
your attention to, because of its importance and its 
peculiar deadliness. It is the provision of what the 
psychologists call escape-mechanisms, but which is 
more simply called pretence or make-believe. We 
resort to imaginary activities and pretend they are 
real ones. For example, we pretend that we are en¬ 
joying life by working ourselves into a state of excite¬ 
ment. We slap one another on the back and call one 
another by our Christian names to pretend that we 
are really in touch with one another, and to cheat the 
feeling of emptiness and isolation that gnaws at our 
vitals. And the sociability, the energy and activity 
that we create in this way is spurious. It commits us to 
unreality. It is the expression of our fear of being alone, 
not of our love of being together. It is the activity of 
death, not of life, and to anyone who has eyes to see 
it gives itself away by its mechanical nature. Every 
real expression of life is an expression of positive 
spontaneity and works from within outwards. If we 
are really alive we are love-determined and live out¬ 
wards into the world. But every real expression of life 
has its counterfeit, its imitation, which is based on 
fear; and fear is the disease, the one root-disease of 
human life. 

This brings me to what I want to say about 
religion. All religion is an effort to create a normal, a 
complete human life, to achieve an integration of 
personality within itself and with the world in which 
it lives. For this reason it is concerned, primarily, with 
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the conquest of fear. Explicitly or implicitly any 
religion says to men and women: Tear not, only 
believe.’ But—and this is the heart of the matter— 
the release from fear offered by religion may be 
based on fear; it may be a pretence or a counterfeit. 
And that kind of religion is false religion, sham relig¬ 
ion, expressing the refusal of life, not its acceptance. 

It is an old doctrine that religion is the creation of 
fear. It has been revived in our time in a scientific 
dress by the psychologists. Religion, they say, is a 
comforting illusion, an escape-mechanism. It helps us 
to imagine that the world is not hostile; it promises us 
help and comfort and recompense for what we suffer. 
Others will say that religion is a dope. It drugs our 
sense of the evil and suffering of our lives with illu¬ 
sions—of free-will, immortality, happiness and so 
forth, and so makes us resigned to the evils which are 
our natural portion. What are we to say of this? The 
honest answer seems to me to be that it is true of 
nearly all the religion that the world has known. It is 
true of all pseudo-religion. It is not true of real 
religion. With regard to the Freudian doctrine that 
religion, as such, is an imaginary wish-fulfilment, it 
is necessary to point out that the same considerations 
which lead to this view of religion would lead to the 
same view of science and therefore of Freudian psy¬ 
chology. With that controversy, therefore, we need 
not worry ourselves. What is important is to distin¬ 
guish between real and unreal religion. 

All religion, I have said, is grappling with fear. 
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When it is successful it convinces its adherents that 
there is nothing to be afraid of. Notice now that this 
may mean two quite different things. It may mean, 
in the first place, that none of the things you are 
afraid of will happen to you; that you will be saved 
from suffering and loss and unhappiness and death. 
That is the principle on which false religion is based. 
It is often called optimism. But it is not the only mean¬ 
ing that the doctrine can have. To say that there is 
nothing to be afraid of may mean that all the things 
that we are afraid of will happen or may happen to us, 
and that there is no reason to fear them even if they 
do. That is what real religion says. To the man who 
is afraid of poverty, it does not say: ‘God will save you 
from losing your money . 3 It says: ‘Suppose you do 
lose your money, what is there to be afraid of in that ? 3 
If it is the fear of suffering and death that haunts you, 
real religion says ‘Yes, of course, you will suffer and, 
of course, you will die, but there is nothing to be 
afraid of in that . 3 It does not say, as all false religion 
and false idealism does in effect: ‘Shut your eyes to 
things you are afraid of; pretend that everything is 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds; and 
there are ways and means of getting the divine powers 
on your side, so that you will be protected from the 
things you are afraid of. They may happen to other 
people, but God will see to it that they don’t happen 
to you . 3 On the contrary, true religion says ‘Look 
the facts you are afraid of in the face; see them in all 
their brutality and ugliness; and you will find, not 
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that they are unreal, but that they are not to be 
feared . 5 If you ask me now, where is there a religion 
which has ever taken that line, which has refused to 
offer its adherents an escape from the reality of evil 
and suffering, the answer is c The religion of Christ 5 . 
May I remind you of two sayings of his: 'Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile you and persecute you and 
say all manner of things falsely against you for my 
sake . 5 And another: 'In the world ye shall have tribu¬ 
lations, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world . 5 

I hope I have made this point clear, for it is my 
solution of the modern dilemma. The solution of our 
dilemma is to be found, I am convinced, in Christ¬ 
ianity and only there. But—it is not to be found in 
pseudo-Christianity. Let me put the issue from an¬ 
other angle. Ileal religion will save us from our fear 
but not from the things we are afraid of. So that any 
religion, any form of Christianity which offers us 
protection from life, defence against the consequences 
of our ignorance and folly and escape from the natural 
demands of the conditions of our human existence 
is spurious. To demand security is the expression of 
fear, and the religio n that offers us security is a false 
religion, a religion fear-determined and death- 
determined. And such a religion is the greatest 
destructive force known to human life. Religion, like 
art and science, and in a more certain and com¬ 
manding sense than either, cannot be prostituted to 
the service of ulterior motives without being defiled. 
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You cannot use Christianity to bolster up an unjust 
order of society, or to save you from the perils of truth 
and justice and integrity. 

in closing, then, we must come back to the im¬ 
mediate problem of our civilization. Why can we not 
act greatly for the solution of our international 
economic problems? Why do we simply watch our 
social system going to pieces before our eyes? Why 
are we paralysed? Because we are afraid, afraid of 
one another, afraid of ourselves, afraid of the conse¬ 
quences of any decisive action. We are fear-deter¬ 
mined, and our one demand is the fear-demand, the 
demand for security, for protection. Our dilemma 
lies in the fact that the more we try to defend our¬ 
selves the more we destroy ourselves by isolating our¬ 
selves more and more from one another. You have 
noticed, have you not, that our efforts to solve a con¬ 
fessedly international problem only seem to increase 
nationalism? That is because it is fear that is the 
motive force of our efforts to solve the problem. 
There is only one way in which we can escape from 
the dilemma, and that is by destroying the fear that 
is at the root of it. And I know of no force in the 
world which is capable of doing that except Christ¬ 
ianity. 

'"Some of you will ask, I think, ‘Do you really mean 
that Christianity can save us? Are you telling us that 
we must go back to the old faith that has failed us ? 5 
My answer is, decidedly, ‘No 5 . I do not think that 
Christianity will save us from the things we are afraid 
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of. I think it would save us from the fear of them 
which paralyses us. An outbreak of Christianity 
would be more likely to make short work with the 
makeshift society we have got. It seems to me that 
modern religion is mostly pseudo-Christianity; and 
my main reason for thinking so is that it is every¬ 
where regarded, by its friends as well as by its 
enemies, as a bulwark of the present social system, as 
a social defence-mechanism, as a stand-by in our 
fear-struggle to uphold a tradition, in a word, as one of 
the expressions of our fear of life. Europe has never 
been Christian, least of all in the so-called Age of 
Faith. I see the history of our civilization as a struggle 
against Christianity which has been successful in the 
main ; or, if you will,as an effort to turn the one real 
religion, the religion of love and of abundant life, 
into a fear-religion which would minister to our 
desire to be secured against the forces oflife. In science, 
I repeat, Christianity has won a partial triumph, a 
triumph over our thought, and has set it free. But that 
triumph is nugatory until it makes the conquest of 
our emotional life and sets that free. Real Christ¬ 
ianity stands to-day, as it has always stood, for life 
against death, for spontaneity against formalism, for 
the spirit of adventure against the spirit of security, 
for faith against fear, for the living colourful multi¬ 
plicity of difference against the monotony of the 
mechanical, whether it be the mechanization of the 
mind, which is dogmatism, or the mechanization of 
the emotions, which is conformity. 
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In conclusion, as I know from letters, I must face 
the question: ‘What are we to do about it? Have you 
nothing to offer us but this highly analytical, highly 
intellectual statement of the modern dilemma? You 
have said that our feelings are bound and we must 
set them free—but how? You have said that we have 
lost our faith and must recover it or create a new one. 
But how does one begin to grow faith? How does 
one set about developing freedom of feeling, and rid 
oneself of fear ? 9 

I must confess that if there is an answer to that 
question, I do not know it. I do not think there is one, 
unless it is a negative one. For, after all, if I am on the 
track of the truth at all, then you and I are the modern 
dilemma. It is in you and me that the division be¬ 
tween thought and feeling rules. It is you and I 
who are afraid, and the fear and the dilemma are at 
the heart of our being. Whatever we do will be wrong 
till we are put right. If we start trying to set our feel¬ 
ings free we will just be making the dilemma worse; 
because we shall use our intellects to force ourselves 
to feel and to act from feeling, and the whole action 
will be a sham. It would only express what we think 
we feel, or what we think we ought to feel; and our 
last state would be worst than the first. We should 
turn our fear of feeling into a fear of not feeling, our 
fear of spontaneity into a fear of not being spontan¬ 
eous. Reverse your fear, change its object, and it is 
still fear. We are in a vicious circle. Until we are 
healed we cannot act healthily. The springs of true 
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action are dried up in you and me, and everything 
we do will be false. 

Then, must we just give up hope and relapse into 
despair? I do not think so. Indeed, our despair would 
itself be false. What we have to do is to wait and be 
quiet; to stop our feverish efforts to do something; to 
cease our fruitless attempt to save ourselves. Salvation, 
if it comes to us, must come from outside. We must 
wait for the new thing to be born in us; for the new 
light to be manifested to us. Even to look is useless, 
for our eyes are blinded. We can only be quiet and 
wait, expectant but unworried, for the creative word 
that will say c Let there be light . 5 There is nothing 
else to be done. The next word is not with us , but 
with reality. 

I should like to go further and say that I am sure 
that our salvation will come from Christianity. But 
there, too, I am in a dilemma. Our religion is as much 
divided at heart as we are, and has lost its roots. It 
needs salvation and transformation as much as we do. 
It has become itself a religion of fear and of escape 
and denied its own nature, and so it has lost meaning 
for us. But its meaning is still there. Its founder was 
one, whatever our theories about him may be—and 
like all theories, they are of quite secondary import¬ 
ance—who saw more clearly and deeply into the 
human dilemma, whether ancient or modern, than 
any other man of whom we have a record. And we 
have some of his sayings. It might be worth our while 
to listen to them while we are waiting. In what I have 
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tried to say, I have been largely echoing, faintly and 
with the strong intellectual bias under which our 
spirits labour, some of the penetrating things he said. 
There is one that comes to my mind now, upon which 
all that I have tried to say about the modern dilemma 
seems like a rather feeble commentary. c He that 
saveth his life shall lose it. 5 In a panic of self-defence, 
at the end of the War, we tried to defend ourselves 
for ever against Germany, by taking away all her 
economic weapons of competition, and laying her 
under a perpetual tribute; and now we are finding 
that the effort to save our economic life has lost it. 
It is the same with the armies and navies which we 
have laboured to build up for our security. They are 
destroying us. Let us stop building defences round 
ourselves. It is not from other people that we need 
to be saved, but from our fear of other people. So I 
say, let us stop trying and be quiet, and wait. To 
those who want to reply ‘but if we don’t hurry and 
get things settled, if we do nothing we shall be lost, 5 1 
shall say ‘Be quiet, be still—the world is not resting 
on our shoulders; if it were, heaven help it! If we are 
so futile and stupid, why should we be saved? And if 
our civilization is sham, what point is there in its 
preservation? Drop this stupid struggle against the 
reality of things; there cannot be anything real to be 
afraid of. 5 For we all know by this time that what we 
want is a new and better social order, which will be 
built and enjoyed by better men and women than 
we are; and obviously, if we are to have a new world 
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we must let the old one go. Even if it is like death to 
turn our backs upon it, to stand still and see all our 
defences crumble and our security vanish like smoke, 
I have no doubt that we shall find the last part of that 
saying as true as the first part is obviously true—that 
‘he that ioseth his life shall keep it. 5 It is possible for 
men and for societies of men to be reborn, even if it 
is impossible to have them reconstructed. 
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INTRODUCTORY PAMPHLET 

T he essay contained in this pamphlet has been 
designed as an introduction to the series of wire¬ 
less talks on ‘Reality and Freedom’. It is an attempt, 
not to summarize the substance of these talks, but to 
sketch the background which is their proper setting 
and in which they will become intelligible. Philo¬ 
sophy, as written by philosophers for philosophers, is 
apt to be very abstruse and remote. But if the philo¬ 
sophy is really alive, its difficulty is more apparent 
than real. For it arises from the need for exactness of 
thinking and of proof, and from the fact that between 
philosophers the long tradition of philosophical dis¬ 
cussion can be taken for granted and summed up in a 
few technical terms. The substance of a living philo\ 
sophy can always be stated and applied to ordinary 
experience in simple language, if one is not concerned 
to defend it in detail against its rivals and to demon¬ 
strate its truth point by point in the terms of set logic/ 
Yet even the effort to express the significance of a 
philosophical doctrine in simple terms demands that 
the speaker and his listeners should start from some 
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common ground, if they are to understand one 
another. Listeners must realize what the philosopher 
takes for granted, both in his philosophical standpoint 
and in his appreciation of the concrete issues of 
modern life. 

It is to establish, if possible, such a common ground 
of mutual understanding that this pamphlet has been 
written. It represents, therefore, a personal point of 
view and must not be regarded as an exposition with 
which other philosophers would agree. It is sufficient 
if it enables us to understand one another. 

LIVING AND DEAD PHILOSOPHY 

When philosophy is alive it grows straight out of 
human life. However high in the air its branches 
may stretch themselves, its roots are deep in the soil of 
common human experience. If it is cut off from its 
roots, it becomes a dead tree which merely cumbers 
the ground and blocks the pathway. There is always 
plenty of dead philosophy about, just as there is plenty 
of dead art and dead religion. Academic philosophy, 
like academic art, is nearly always dead. It consists 
either of a scholarly acquaintance with the philosophy 
of other people or of argument about traditional prob¬ 
lems for the sake of argument, full of very acute and 
learned subtlety of thought. It has great value, no 
doubt, as an intellectual exercise, and in the decora¬ 
tion of the temple of culture. But it has no vital 
significance whatever. A living philosophy is crea¬ 
tive; it is something drawn from the heart of living 
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experience and something that we can live by. 

For this reason, a living philosophy is always con¬ 
temporary. Its roots are in the life of its own time, 
and its problems are the living problems of the world 
in which it is born. It is true that the essential things 
in human life do not change very much from age to 
age, and that the questions which philosophers try to 
answer are universal questions which every man has 
put to himself from the dawn of history. That is why 
some of the great philosophers of the past still have a 
living significance for us. But the eternal questions 
wear a different face in different generations. The 
broadening of experience, the increasing achievement 
of civilization gives them an ever deepening signifi¬ 
cance, and at the same time increases the store of 
material from which we may hope to construct an 
answer that will be adequate to our need. However 
significant an old philosophy may be, it can never be 
adequate to the demands of the present. Its spirit may 
still be alive, but the body of ideas and words in which 
it expressed itself grows old and weak and ineffective. 
Words and ideas must continually be recreated, or 
they soon cease to express the significance that lies 
behind them, and conceal and destroy it instead. 

In our own day the whole of European life has been 
profoundly modified by the Great War. The spirit 
and temper and outlook of our experience is radically 
changed. To meet that change we need a great altera¬ 
tion in our modes of life. We have outgrown the in¬ 
stitutions of our civilization; they feel like ill-fitting 
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clothes. Our social forms, our political organizations, 
our religion, our economic devices are all too small 
| for us. They cramp our freedom and make us in¬ 
wardly a little ashamed of ourselves. We have to make 
new ones before we can be at ease. In these conditions 
we badly need a new philosophy to define some signi¬ 
ficant thought, in terms of our own peculiar difficulties, 
which could serve to unify and direct our efforts at 
reconstruction. 

THE ROOTS OF OUR CULTURE 

However extensive and deep-rooted the differences 
of our time may be, they are still differences that have 
developed within a society which has a long history 
behind it. The new need arises from the inadequacy 
of the old answers. The new construction of social life 
which we are fumbling after is the reconstruction of 
a tradition which is built into the texture of our very 
minds. We cannot cut ourselves adrift from the past; 
indeed we can only understand our present difficulties 
by understanding the past and why its constructions 
have failed. The new thought—the new philosophy— 
that we need will itself be the reconstruction of an old 
thought, and will only be possible through the under¬ 
standing of the old. The best preparation, then, for 
achieving a new philosophy to meet our new needs is 
to trace the development of the old thoughts which 
satisfied the needs of our forefathers, and to discover 
why they have ceased to satisfy us. 

Three old civilizations have been mixed together to 
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form the culture of which we are the heirs—the 
Hebrew, the Greek and the Roman, a religious, an 
artistic and an organizing, administrative or scientific 
civilization. These three streams of old experience 
have never really fused. Indeed the main problem of 
European civilization hitherto has arisen from the 
strain that their antagonisms have set up, and from 
the effort, never successful, to unite them in a single 
culture. 

The dominant influence in our civilization has been 
the influence of the Roman Empire. The Romans 
were deficient on the artistic and on the religious side. 
They adopted the Greek culture, and then the 
Christian religion, when they found that mere or¬ 
ganization and administrative efficiency could not 
serve to maintain the unity of the Empire. But they 
accepted them as tributaries and servants of imperial¬ 
ism, while despising profoundly both Greeks and 
Christians. Greek art they found useful to adorn the 
leisure of the educated classes, and Christianity as 
‘dope 5 for the masses, to distract them from thoughts 
of revolution. To this day our culture has remained 
in that Roman mould. It is essentially imperialist, 
that is to say, its governing ideal is the maintenance 
and perfecting of an efficient organization of social 
life, depending on law, industrial management and 
the maintenance of power for the defence of law and 
property. Art and religion have been harnessed to 
the service of this ideal of administrative and organiz¬ 
ing efficiency and subordinated to it. We are proud 
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of Shakespeare and our artistic achievements— 
especially when they are a century or more in the 
past—but we look upon the artist and his artistic 
temperament as queer and disorderly and a little 
contemptible. We are annoyed with anyone who 
dares to deny that we are Christians, but at the same 
time we are inclined to look upon the pious saint as a 
nuisance and a mollycoddle. Such is the immense 
power of persistence of the tradition of the Roman 
Empire! We are Romans at heart, even in our ex¬ 
tremes of Fascism and Communism, though like the 
Romans we are willing to use art and religion so long 
as they agree to play the part of menials to our ideal 
of social efficiency. 

OUR ROMAN MORALITY 

The most important aspect of this dominance of 
the Roman element in our culture is to be found in 
our moral tradition. Our traditional morality is a 
morality of organization. It consists in obedience to 
moral laws which have a social reference. It is a 
morality of will. Let me explain this. 

Law is a fixed framework of rules for the organiza¬ 
tion of life—social or individual life. It is a fixed plan 
of activity, a policy of action. A man of strong will is a 
man who can lay down a plan of action for himself 
and stick to it. This capacity to act according to a 
fixed policy was the main characteristic of the Ro¬ 
mans. It made them great organizers, great lawyers, 
great men of affairs. A typical Roman such as Julius 
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Caesar astonishes us by his alternations of cold savagery 
and extraordinary clemency and toleration, until we 
come to see that his actions are neither the outcome of 
a mild nor of a brutal nature, but of a rational calcu¬ 
lation. They are acts of policy. The prime necessity, 
if one is to live in this calculating fashion, is a capacity 
to subordinate one’s emotional nature to reason. If 
we cannot control our emotions then we can never be 
sure of carrying out our policy, of doing not what we 
want to do at the moment, but what we had decided 
to do. That capacity to control our feelings by our 
reason we call will. Will is the capacity to act accord¬ 
ing to plan, whether at the moment we want to do so 
or not. The plan may of course be one which we have 
decided on for ourselves, or it may be one which has 
been dictated to us by a higher authority—by the 
State for instance. In the latter case we call it a law, 
and say that it is our duty to obey the law, whether 
we want to or not. 

It is clear that this notion of acting from policy (or 
on principle, as we sometimes put it) whatever our 
feelings at the moment may be, depends upon distin¬ 
guishing between our feelings and our reason, and 
that it will tend to set up a strain between the two. 
The plan that we have made or which have been 
imposed upon us will often involve us in acting against 
our feelings, in refusing to do what we want to do, 
and following the plan instead. This strain between 
the reason and the feelings is often referred to as the 
moral struggle. 
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Now if this capacity to act rationally, according to 
plan, is made an ideal of conduct, as it was by the 
Romans, then we get a morality which consists in 
obeying a moral law. Moral conduct, on this basis, 
will be conduct which adheres consistently to the 
moral plan and successfully resists all our inclinations 
to do otherwise. The good man will be the man who 
always does what he ought to do, not what he wants 
to do. He will be the man who acts rationally, not 
emotionally. Desire and emotion and impulse will be 
the great enemies of such a morality, since it is their 
interference that makes it difficult for us to act accord¬ 
ing to plan. Of course the moral plan must be a uni¬ 
versal one, just because it is one which all men ought 
to accept. We shall have to think of it as God’s plan 
for the world, either interpreted by some human au¬ 
thority to us, such as the Church or the Bible, or else 
revealed directly to us in our own hearts by our con¬ 
science, or else discovered by examining the nature of 
the world we live in. At any rate, however we dis¬ 
cover it, it will have to be looked upon as the true 
plan of human life in the world, to which all men 
ought to conform and to which they must subdue 
their inclinations whenever these are in any sort of 
opposition to it. 

This, then, is the moral side of the Roman tradition 
—the morality of duty, of policy and plan, of prin¬ 
ciple or moral law, of doing what you ought to do and 
not what you want to do. No one, I imagine, will 
deny that it is the dominant element in our European 
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moral tradition. The important thing to notice, how¬ 
ever, is that it is Roman, and not either Greek or 
Christian, in spite of the fact that it is what we mean, 
on the whole, when we talk of Christian morality. To 
make this clear we must look a little further into its 
history. 

STOICISM 

The philosophers who worked this idea out into a 
system of ethics were the Stoics. The part that 
Stoicism has played in the creation of European civi¬ 
lization can hardly be overestimated. The Romans 
were Stoics by nature, and they took to Stoicism as 
ducks take to the water. The Stoic philosophy be¬ 
came almost the official philosophy of the Roman 
Empire, taking the place of religion for the cultured 
classes. In particular it provided the moral basis for 
the ruling classes of Rome and the intellectual frame¬ 
work for the elaboration and codification of Roman 
law. Nearly all the great Roman jurists were Stoics. 

But the founders of Stoicism were not Romans. 
Neither were they Greeks. They were Semitic, like 
the Hebrews. The native country of Stoicism is 
Cilicia, on the south coast of Asia Minor, and the 
adjacent island of Cyprus. This has an importance 
which is not perhaps obvious on the surface. The 
main city of Cilicia was Tarsus, the birthplace of the 
apostle Paul. The three great thinkers who created 
Stoicism, two Zenos and Chrysippus, were natives of 
Cyprus and Cilicia, and one of them was born, like 
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Paul, in Tarsus. Like Paul, they were all Hellenized 
Semites, people of Semitic stock who had been brought 
within the range of Greek culture through the con¬ 
quests of Alexander the Great. Like Paul they com¬ 
bined the traditions and temper of the Semitic peoples 
with an education which had its sources in Greek 
thought. It was in Rome that their message found 
acceptance and ultimately produced such profound 
effects. Similarly it was to Rome that Paul eventually 
went and in Rome that he died. His great effort to¬ 
wards a philosophical theology was written as an 
Epistle to the Romans and shows very marked affin¬ 
ities with Stoic thought. And it was in the Roman 
Church, in the heart of a Stoic civilization, that the 
Pauline theology ultimately triumphed and became 
the official theory of a universal church which had 
inherited the organization of the Roman Empire. 

All this is very remarkable. Its effect in general was 
to make European religion Roman and Stoic rather 
than Christian or Greek. The peculiarity of the 
Hebrews amongst the Semitic races lay in the pro¬ 
phetic element in Hebrew religion which was always 
in conflict with the common Semitic instinct for 
business organization. It was this instinct for business 
efficiency which made the ancient Phoenicians the 
great merchant traders of the world. It was the same 
instinct applied to religion which enabled the Hebrews 
to produce the elaborate and singularly efficient social 
system of the Jewish Law. This instinct for organizing 
efficiency and the worship of it as a social ideal was 
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common to the Semitic peoples and the Romans, who 
applied it to the organization and legal administration 
of a great temporal empire. In the modern world the 
English and American peoples have done the same. 
But the spirituality of the Hebrews expressed itself in 
their long line of individual prophets, who stand out 
against the background of legal organization and in 
opposition to it. The prophetic tradition was one of 
inner vision and emotional response, not of the fixed 
plan of law and formal obedience. That prophetic 
tradition culminated and completed itself in Jesus, 
who insisted that the Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath, that legal rationalism must be 
the servant of personal freedom, that life should be 
based upon an emotional principle, not on an in¬ 
tellectual one. Thus the morality ofpolicy and plan, of will 
and obedience is the antithesis of the morality preached by 
Christ . 

THE GLUE TO OUR HISTORY 

This is the real clue to the history of Europe—to the 
development which has resulted in us and our world. 
To understand what is happening to us and to our 
world in the present day it is only necessary to follow 
that clue through the few big phases of European his¬ 
tory since the fall of the Roman Empire. The Roman 
tradition has always been the dominant force. Greek 
and Christian traditions, subtly and essentially op¬ 
posed to the dominant Roman element, have been 
yoked to its service and held in unwilling and restive 
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slavery. We have discovered the inner meaning of 
this. 

The philosophy of the Roman tradition is Stoic. It 
insists on the distinction between reason and emotion. 
Its ideal makes reason dominant and emotion sub¬ 
servient, or even in itself the source of all evil; and 
therefore glorifies the rational life, the life of the will, 
with its emphasis on law and principle, plan and 
policy. For this ideal of life emotion is the real enemy, 
though it may be used in the service of will and reason 
so far as it will submit and accept the yoke. 

On the other hand, the Greek and Christian ele¬ 
ments are natural allies against the domination of the 
rational organizing efficiency of the Roman element. 
The Greek was an artistic culture, the Hebrew a re¬ 
ligious one; and both art and religion need a spon¬ 
taneity of feeling as their basis and therefore demand 
the subordination of reason to emotion. And emotion 
is the creative force in human experience, the only 
source of living growth, progress and development. 
Reason can organize what is given, order and stabilize 
a position which has been gained and so prepare a 
jumping-off ground for a new advance; but it is only 
emotion which can provide the impetus which drives 
us forward. The dominance of a rational tradition 
means the dominance of conservatism, of the opposi¬ 
tion to growth and living progress. We shall not be sur¬ 
prised, therefore, to find that the crises of European 
development are times at which the Greek and Chris¬ 
tian elements in our tradition rose in rebellion against 
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the Roman dominance and for the moment gained 
control of the situation. 

THE FIRST REVOLT OF EMOTION 

The first of these crises was the one which divides 
the Middle Ages from what we call the modern world. 
It consisted of the artistic movement of the Renais¬ 
sance and the religious movement of the Protestant 
Reformation. The first was the direct result of the re¬ 
discovery of Greek culture through the study of 
Greek literature. The second was the direct result of 
the rediscovery of original Christianity from the study 
of the New Testament. The mediaeval world had 
created the European tradition out of the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, given it form and organization, 
shaped its theology and philosophy, its morality and 
its social life. It had used the Greek and Hebrew 
tradition to give an infinitely wider scope to the 
Roman-Stoic ideals of law and will, extending these 
ideas to cover the spiritual as well as the temporal side 
of life and to weld them into a single whole. The 
Middle Ages made Europe, but at the expense of sub¬ 
ordinating its emotional spontaneity to the domina¬ 
tion of rational rules and regulations and making it 
the slave of the Roman ideal of obedience to law. 
That suppression of emotion, of the natural creative¬ 
ness of the Greek and Christian elements resulted, as 
emotional suppressions have a way of doing, in an 
explosion which destroyed the temporal and the 
spiritual unity of Medievalism, set the Church against 
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the State, tore the Church into a series of fragments 
and the temporal power into a set of independent 
nation-states. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation struck a 
severe blow at the dominance of the Roman tradition, 
but not a fatal blow. The Greek-Christian tradition 
was tamed and brought again into submission. But 
the subservience was never so complete, and the sub¬ 
sidiary outbreaks of the emotional forces were more 
frequent and more easily provoked. Within the frag¬ 
ments that were left, within the separate States and 
churches, the reign of law, of organization and policy, 
the dominance of reason was re-established. The 
authority of the Bible took the place of the authority 
of the Church, and soon came to mean the authority 
of the particular Church through its official interpre¬ 
tation of the Bible. The rather shadowy authority of 
the emperor became the very real sovereignty of 
kings and princes. Morality still remained a morality 
of obedience to law. 

INDIVIDUALISM AND SCIENCE 

Nevertheless, something had happened which had 
weakened once for all the tyranny of Roman ration¬ 
alism. The main effect of the Renaissance and Refor¬ 
mation on the European tradition can be summed up 
in the word individualism. Protestantism insisted on 
the right of the individual to deal directly with God, 
to interpret the scriptures in his own way and to follow 
his own conscience. Politics took its stand no longer 
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on the will of God as revealed through his vice-j 
regents on earth, but on the human will of princes. (\ 
Philosophy achieved the freedom of individual think¬ 
ers to think out their systems in the light of their own 
reason without subscribing to a traditional system of 
thought. Thus, though reason remained dominant— 
so much so that this first period of the modern world 
is often known as the period of rationalism—it was a 
reason split up into a myriad individual fragments, 
each of which, while loudly proclaiming its humble 
obedience to reason in general, proclaimed even more 
loudly its independence as a reason in particular. This 
individualism was a formal rather than a substantial 
result, a proclamation of independence which did 
little to realize independence. It raised the standard 
of revolt and initiated the long fight for individual 
freedom. It did not suffice to secure it. For people do 
not become free by shouting, however loudly, that 
they never shall be slaves, and then doing what they 
are told by their masters to do. The positive and 
essential result of the convulsion was the creation of 
modern science. Science is, of course, intellectual, 
not emotional. But in the history of the European 
tradition this is not the important thing about it. The 
significant thing is that scientific activity is free to dis¬ 
cover the laws of the world for itself. In his thinking 
the scientific discoverer is not bound by laws that are 
made for him. The mediaeval world said to the 
thinker: This is the truth, established by authority 
and revelation. You must think in such a way as to 
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reach these conclusions which we know to be true . 5 If 
your conclusions are laid down in advance in this 
fashion as a law to govern your thinking, then thought 
is robbed of its spontaneity and freedom, and all 
thinking becomes unreal, even if the set conclusions 
happen to be true. Scientific thought is spontaneous 
thought, free thought; and for this very reason it is 
not merely intellectual. It rests on imagination and 
tests itself by experiment. It becomes an exciting 
adventure, demanding faith and courage, risking 
failure and error and scepticism all the time. Science 
depends upon imagination, and imagination has its 
roots in feeling. The simple proof that science has 
escaped from the domination of law is that the laws 
which it discovers are never final or certain. The outer 
world may obey the scientist’s laws, but these laws 
are themselves obedient to the scientist; and he is 
always altering them by guessing again. 

For all this, the freedom and spontaneity of science 
is very limited, because it is restricted to the use of the 
intellect, and resolutely refuses to carry its freedom 
beyond the boundaries of the intellectual life. The 
scientists always want to subordinate all the rest of 
life to the laws which they themselves make through 
the spontaneity of their thinking. They still want us 
to live under law, though it is a variable law which 
they are free to alter and of which they are the keepers 
and expositors. So in its turn the scientific temper 
turns into a tyranny, and a tyranny which has not 
even the advantage of being sure of itself. Its effect 
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in the moral and social field is merely to weaken the 
sanctions which the Roman tradition had used to 
support its domination. 

THE SECOND REVOLT OF EMOTION 

The second great eruption of the Greek and Chris¬ 
tian elements in our tradition, the second revolt 
against the dominion of law and intellect occurred 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. We call it 
the Romantic Revival. Though it was notably an 
artistic and literary phenomenon, it had profound 
effects in every department of European life and 
thought and worked a vast revolution in our tradi¬ 
tion. In politics it produced Rousseau and the modern 
democratic State. In social life it produced the edu¬ 
cational and humanitarian movements. In philosophy 
it produced Hegel and modern idealism. In science 
it produced Darwin and evolutionary biology. In 
religion it produced the higher criticism and under¬ 
mined the authority of the Bible. In economics it 
produced Karl Marx and socialism. This complete 
transformation of life had its roots in an outburst of 
emotional spontaneity. Its high priests were the 
Romantic poets with their pure emotional lyricism. 

We must try to estimate the effect of Romanticism 
upon the dominant Stoic tradition of Europe. Did it 
succeed in dethroning the tradition of Roman will and 
in releasing the emotional life from its subservience to 
rational principles? It did not. The Roman domi¬ 
nance re-established itself, but precariously and only 
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through compromise. It granted the demands of 
emotion in theory and then proceeded to make its 
concessions ineffective in practice. And in doing this 
it introduced a pretence into the life of Europe which 
has poisoned it to this day. Our emotional life was set 
free in word, but not in fact. This is the origin of 
sentimentality. The second revolt of the Greek- 
Christian elements against the dominance of the 
Roman sentimentalized the moral and social life of 
Europe. 

SENTIMENTALITY 

We must content ourselves here with a few examples 
which will illustrate this. Sentimentality is emotion 
which is unreal, though it thinks it is real; which is 
unfree though it thinks it is free. Now we are familiar 
with this in a thousand forms. Indeed it is still the 
very texture of our social life. In politics we pretend 
that we govern ourselves, that democracy is ‘govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people 5 . In 
fact, of course, it is nothing of the sort, and in the 
nature of things it could never be. Yet the power of 
government to do its job of making and administering 
the law depends upon its capacity to make people feel 
that it is merely doing what they want it to do. The 
elaborate machinery of political campaigns is designed 
to arouse and maintain an emotional state of public 
opinion which will ‘authorize 5 the politicians to do 
what they have already decided to do on quite differ¬ 
ent (and usually much sounder and saner) grounds. 
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We are worked up into a state of feeling in which we 
are easily persuaded that what we want done is what 
the politicians think ought to be done, so that the acts 
passed by Parliament subsequently can be said to ex¬ 
press the will of the people. This is sentimentality in 
politics, for which the politicians are not really to 
blame. For it is we who demand that the pretence 
shall be kept up. The effect of it is that we imagine 
that we are free to determine the political conditions 
under which we live when in fact they are determined 
for us by rational necessity. 

The simplest and most straightforward example of 
this sentimentalizing of emotion is the romantic treat¬ 
ment of love. The romantic movement produced 
something like a deification of love, as we all know; 
and this the moral tradition of Europe accepted. But 
it accepted it on the tacit condition that it should 
remain the servant of social order and continue to 
work for the rational ends of organization, stability 
and efficiency. In religion the pretence was that love 
of God meant serving humanity. But if that is so, why 
bother about God or religion? In the social field, love 
of one’s fellows was made to mean the service of 
humanitarian causes and self-sacrifice in the interest 
of a common good. But if what you want is to secure 
the triumph of a cause or the improvement of social 
conditions, why bother about loving people? All you 
have to do is to organize them and drill them into 
social efficiency. So in the sphere of sex love, though 
there was an elaborate pretence that the true basis of 
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relationship between men and women was spon¬ 
taneous affection, the nineteenth century took even 
more elaborate pains to prevent this emotional ideal 
from governing conduct. The machinery of hypocrisy 
presided over by Mrs. Grundy was a very effective 
device for sentimentalizing emotion, for keeping it 
ineffective in practice, for directing it into the service 
of the ideals of social life prescribed by a rational 
tradition. 

THE WAR—AND AFTER 

In such ways did the Roman element in our tradi¬ 
tion re-establish its dominance over the Greek and 
Christian elements after the outburst of the Romantic 
movement. But the increased difficulty of doing so 
can be measured by the necessity for compromise. 
The old tradition had to pretend, elaborately, that it 
was only a limited and constitutional monarchy, had 
to do lip-service to emotion, had to talk, not in terms 
of law and obedience, but in terms of love and service, 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and of 
the welfare of the community. It had even to pretend 
that its imperialism was a ‘white man’s burden’ under¬ 
taken from self-sacrificing motives of anxiety for the 
welfare of backward peoples. Yet every crisis strained 
the pretence and made it more difficult to conceal the 
real driving forces of social development that lay be¬ 
neath. When we talked of welfare we really meant 
wealth, and it became increasingly difficult to deck 
out the organization of life for material ends in the 
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high-sounding phrases of social idealism. The final 
crash came in 1914, and in 1918 came the final dis¬ 
illusionment. Europe went into war in a passion of 
idealistic sentiment, and it returned from war angry 
and frustrated, with its romance in tatters and its 
sentimentalism deflated. 

What next? What is to happen to the European 
tradition now that the Great War has unmasked the 
pretence which enabled it to hold emotion in servi¬ 
tude during the romantic era? It is still too early to 
give any definite answer. Already we can see that the 
effort to re-establish the romantic ideal, to harness 
emotion once again to social and political service, is 
not likely to succeed. From its increasing failure we 
can see two tendencies rising. One is the attempt to 
re-establish the dominant Roman tradition in its 
nakedness by sheer force, or by the appeal to the need 
for security and prosperity of a material kind. In 
Italy, for example, Mussolini is perfectly well aware 
that he is trying to restore the old Roman tradition of 
Europe and to trample on the dead body of romantic 
democracy. There is a marked tendency amongst 
thinkers and writers and artists to take the same line, 
to appeal behind the nineteenth century to the cul¬ 
ture of the eighteenth century or even of the mediaeval 
world. This is quite clearly a reactionary tendency, 
and it is very doubtful whether it can prevail for long. 
Europe cannot go backward. 
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THE NEW REVOLT OF EMOTION 

On the other hand, there is an equally marked 
tendency towards a new revolt of the Greek and 
Christian tradition. Europe seems to be gathering 
her emotional forces together for a third great attack 
on rationalism, for another bid for real freedom, for 
another reassertion of art and religion against organi¬ 
zation and efficiency. If history is any guide to pro¬ 
phecy we may expect that this tendency will grow 
and prevail; and we may expect also that this time its 
victory will be a final one. It will be at least another 
battle for freedom; and at least for the Greek and the 
Christian elements in our tradition freedom is the 
very reality of life. 

In these circumstances, when the outcome is still 
so doubtful, and the issue indeed has not yet been 
joined, a living philosophy must think out again, in 
terms of our contemporary life, the problem of reality 
and freedom. 

WHAT THE TALKS ARE ABOUT 

It is at this point that the general argument of the 
talks on reality and freedom begins; and it may be of 
some use to listeners to know beforehand something 
about the course of the argument itself, so that they 
may realize what are the main points in each talk, 
and what questions each is trying to answer. I shall 
therefore append a slight sketch of the argument as it 
runs from stage to stage, and suggest a number of 
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questions which listeners may think over for them¬ 
selves before and after each of my talks. 

The main question of the whole course can be put 
quite briefly in this form: ‘What is reality, and what is 
freedom, and how are the two connected?’ It is pre¬ 
cisely because I believe that the two are very closely 
interwoven that I have framed such a question; and, 
of course, the whole argument of the talks is so con¬ 
structed that it will bring to light and explain this 
intimate connection of two things that at first sight 
might seem to have little bearing upon one another. 

It might be well first to ask what is the connection 
between the introduction contained in this pamphlet 
and the talks themselves. What has the history of the 
European moral tradition got to do with a philosophi¬ 
cal discussion of freedom and reality? To this question 
the answer is simple. The desire for freedom and the 
love of freedom have played a great part in the history 
of Europe. We are proud of these old fights for free¬ 
dom, and we enjoy the liberties which they won for 
us. At the same time there is a widespread discontent 
in Europe with the results of the struggle for liberty. 
Nobody seems really to be satisfied. Some people 
want less freedom and some want more. But few 
people stop to consider what it is that they want more 
orTess of. Yet if we look back over the history of 
Europe we find that again and again people have 
fought to secure some change which they thought 
would make them free—the control of taxation by the 
people, for example, the right to worship God as they 
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pleased, the right to vote, and so on. And they have 
always found, when they achieved their purpose, that 
they had not really made themselves free. In the 
present day, people in thousands are thinking that all 
this talk of our sacred liberties is sentimental non¬ 
sense, because the freedom we are supposed to have is 
unreal. It doesn’t really work out as freedom. They 
still feel bound and confined by constraints that they 
would like to shake off. That must mean that they 
find themselves forced to conform in their conduct to 
rules that cramp their spirits. The introductory essay 
has been concerned with the origin and history of the 
main set of rules and principles to which Europeans 
have always felt they ought to conform, and with the 
two great revolts against them in the name of freedom. 
Both of these achieved some of what we call our 
‘liberties’, yet now, after the war, we feel on the whole 
that these liberties do not make our lives really free. 
The essay is trying to show why the freedom that 
these two movements achieved turned out to be unreal. 

I would suggest, therefore, that after reading the 
essay, we might ask ourselves three simple questions. 
‘What do we mean by the freedom that we claim 
to possess as citizens of a free country? In what 
respects does it fail to satisfy us? Why is it ineffective? 
Lastly, in what direction would we like to be more 
free, if we could?’ 

At this stage we might well ask what philosophy has 
to say about all this. How can the philosopher help 
to solve these questions? This brings us to: 
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TALK I.—ABOUT PHILOSOPHY AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 

There are two main departments of philosophy— 
theoretical and practical. The first asks: ‘What is 
real, and how can we know it? 5 The second asks: 
‘What is good, and how can we achieve it? 5 It is 
widely recognized that the second question is closely 
bound up with the notion of freedom. Now our social 
and personal question is about real and unreal free¬ 
dom. So that philosophy ought to have quite a lot to 
say about our question. To start with, we only want 
to know what philosophers mean when they talk 
about reality. In preparation for this we might ask 
ourselves the following questions: 

(1) What kinds of things do we usually call unreal? 

(2) How do we feel about things we call unreal? 

(3) What is it, in general, that leads us to suspect 
anything to be unreal? 

TALK II.—ON OUR EXPERIENCE OF 
UNREALITY 

It is with the third of these questions that the second 
talk is concerned. It aims at showing that it is in dis¬ 
covering that we have been cheated or frustrated in 
some way that we come to suspect that there is un¬ 
reality somewhere. Something is not what we thought 
it was. Listeners should think about cases of illusion 
or deception and try to discover how this suggestion 
fits them. 
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The other point which comes to light in this talk is 
that such experiences of being frustrated or deceived 
tend to cramp our freedom of action, and so reveal a 
close connection between unreality and a lack of free¬ 
dom. On this point again we should think of examples 
in our own experience. 

TALK III.—THE SOURCES OF UNREALITY 

When things go wrong our natural tendency is to 
blame anything or anybody but ourselves. But if 
someone else does this, our natural tendency is to 
think that it is his own fault. If we reflect calmly, 
however, we must conclude that sometimes the trouble 
is our own fault and sometimes it is not. But in any 
case it is the source of unreality in ourselves that is of 
greatest importance, because, unless we are right our¬ 
selves, we can’t hope to mend what is wrong in the 
world outside us. We must attend first to the cases in 
which our deception or frustration is our own fault. 

There are two main sources of unreality in our¬ 
selves. We may think wrongly or we may feel wrongly. 
We may think that we know where to find something 
when we want it, and discover in an emergency that 
it is not where we thought it was. Or we may be 
angry with someone when there is no real cause for it. 
Both these kinds of error will affect our behaviour 
and prevent us from dealing with our situation in a 
satisfactory way. 

The main questions which this talk raises, then, are 
as follows: 
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(1) How may we ourselves be to blame for the 
mistakes and failures which destroy or curtail our 
freedom? 

(2) How do we come to have false beliefs? 

(3) How d6 we come to have wrong feelings? 

(4) What do we mean when we say that people 
deceive themselves? 

TALK IV.—ON BEING REAL IN OUR 
THINKING 

In this talk we shall go into the question of false 
beliefs in more detail. We shall see that unreality in 
our thought is always a failure to get into touch with 
reality outside us. This will raise the following ques¬ 
tions: 

(1) How can we think that things are not what 
they are? 

(2) How does this break between what we think 
and what is real affect: 

(a) our freedom of thought? 

(b) our freedom of action? 

TALK V.—ON BEING REAL IN OUR 
FEELINGS 

This talk will raise the corresponding questions 
about mistakes in our emotional life. 

(1) How do our feelings come to be out of harmony 
with the real state of the persons or things which 
arouse them? 

(2) What effect has such a disharmony between 
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our feelings and real situations upon our own 
emotional life? 

(3) How does it affect our freedom? 

N.B. It is by our feelings that we get into touch 
with the value of things, and if our feelings are at 
fault we get out of touch with real value. Feelings 
which are out of touch with reality are sometimes 
called ‘sentimental 5 . 

TALK VI.—ABOUT UNREAL PEOPLE 

In this talk we shall combine the results of the pre¬ 
ceding two. Our own conscious life is a combination 
of thinking and feeling, so the reality of persons de¬ 
pends upon the combination of real belief and real 
feeling. In this connection we should ask: 

(1) How does a mistaken belief affect our feeling, 
and how does a mistaken feeling affect our judgment? 

(2) What is the effect upon us when our beliefs and 
our feelings are not in harmony? 

This leads us to consider the fact that some people 
are more real to us than others. What, then, do we 
mean when we say a person is unreal? We shall see 
that this depends upon our beliefs and our feelings 
being in harmony with theirs. So the question of 
friendship enters into the discussion. The best pre¬ 
paration for this discussion will be to think over our 
own experiences of friendship, to discover how some 
are more real than others and to try to account 
for these variations in reality. 
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TALK VII.—ABOUT WHAT WE MEAN 
BY BEING FREE 

We are now prepared to go on to the discussion of 
freedom. We shall ask first what we mean by being 
free. This is the kind of question that is best answered 
by taking examples. If we start by asking under what 
conditions we say that a man is free, and then under 
what conditions we ourselves feel free, we can perhaps 
decide that there are various kinds of freedom because 
there are various kinds of constraint. 

(1) What are the external conditions which pre¬ 
vent us from being free?—want of money? political 
oppression? etc. 

(2) What are the things in us which prevent us from 
being free? fear of consequences? ignorance? etc. 

We shall come to see that freedom means spon¬ 
taneity-doing what we want to do without con¬ 
straint, either in us or outside us. We should consider 
especially freedom in our relations with other people. 

TALK VIII.—ON THREE KINDS OF FREEDOM 

We go on now to discuss three different kinds of 
freedom, which correspond to three different kinds or 
levels of reality which we recognize. There is the inor¬ 
ganic reality of matter, the organic reality of plant and 
animal life, and the personal reality of human life. 
Now anything is ‘free’ when it spontaneously ex¬ 
presses its own nature to the full in activity. We talk 
of matter falling ‘freely’ through space. So persons are 
free when they express their own nature to the full 
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without constraint. But since persons are both ma¬ 
terial bodies and living animals and something more 
that makes them human, their full freedom must in¬ 
clude the two lower types of freedom. Thus personal 
freedom includes within it an economic freedom con¬ 
cerned with bodily needs, a social freedom concerned 
with the general expression of life in society, as well 
as the spiritual freedom of thought and emotion 
which is its peculiar characteristic. 

Now morality and freedom are closely bound up 
together. The good life is simply the free life—the life 
which fully and spontaneously expresses our own 
reality. But it is possible to base our morality on any 
of the three kinds of freedom, and so to get either a 
complete or a more or less partial idea of the good 
life. I call these three moralities mechanical, social 
and personal. 

There is much food for thought here, but I shall 
suggest only a few simple and practical questions. 

(1) Can a man be free who has not the economic 
resources which he needs? Is poverty compatible 
with freedom? 

(2) Is a man who is very wealthy necessarily free? 
If not, why not? 

(3) Would a man living on a desert island with 
plenty of resources be free? What does association 
with other people contribute to our freedom? 

(4) Can we be free if our beliefs are false or our 
feelings wrong? Is it freedom to live in a fool’s 
paradise? 
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TALK IX.—MECHANICAL MORALITY 

This talk will attempt to show that the idea that 
goodness consists in obeying the moral law is wrong. 
It is based upon the idea of material or economic 
freedom. It is wrong because it destroys spontaneity 
by subjecting us to an external authority. I suggest 
the following preparatory questions: 

(1) Can a person think freely if he is told before¬ 
hand what he ought to think? 

(2) Can a person feel freely if he is told beforehand 
what he ought to like and dislike? 

(3) Can a person be real if he believes what he is 
told to believe without thinking, and can he be really 
satisfied if he is not allowed to discover for himself 
what he really likes? 

TALK X.—SOCIAL MORALITY 

The second type of false morality comes up next for 
discussion. It rests on the belief that freedom consists 
in the service of social progress, and it is a very power¬ 
ful force at the present day. It is the morality of service 
and self-sacrifice. It is false because it sets up a con¬ 
straint upon personal spontaneity, and at the most 
can only achieve political freedom. Here are a few 
questions which its consideration gives rise to: 

(1) If everybody served everybody else and sacri¬ 
ficed themselves to everybody else, who would get the 
benefit? 

(2) If you do things for other people, will it not 
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destroy their capacity to do things for themselves— 
and for others? 

(3) Is it possible to be free if you have to act so as 
to please other people? 

TALK XI.—PERSONAL MORALITY 

True morality depends upon personal freedom. 
That, as we saw, depends on personal reality. Per¬ 
sonal reality involves two things— (a) real thinking 
and real feeling and a harmony between them and 
( b ) mutual relations between real people, or real 
friendship. It demands, therefore, that we should 
think and feel for ourselves, and bring our thinking 
and feeling into harmony. This we call ‘being our¬ 
selves 5 . It demands further that we should express our 
real selves to other people and let them express them¬ 
selves freely to us. This we call ‘self-expression 5 . Here 
listeners who are at all in touch with modern literature 
and modern social movements will find plenty of 
questions which arise. I shall confine myself to the 
suggestion of one or two which are so simple and 
fundamental that they are apt to be overlooked: 

(1) What do we mean when we say a person is ‘not 
himself 5 ? 

(2) What prevents us from ‘being ourselves 5 with 
other people? 

(3) What are the things that prevent, or make 
difficult, our expressing ourselves freely to other 
people ( a ) in our circumstances? ( b ) in other people? 
(r) in ourselves? 
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TALK XII.—SELF-REALIZATION 

The concluding talk will sum up the conclusions of 
the whole series by putting together the main points 
which have been brought to light. A true morality, 
depending upon personal freedom, would be a morality 
of personal self-realization. Now self-realization is in 
danger of becoming the catchword of the day. It is 
important to know what we mean by it. To realize 
oneself one must be oneself. To be oneself one must 
achieve personal freedom, and one must exercise that 
freedom in expressing one’s real self to others. We 
have, therefore, to put together all the ideas which we 
have discussed before we can see what self-realization 
is and how it can be achieved. There are two main 
things on which it depends—sincerity and friendship. 
Sincerity is the virtue of expressing what we really 
think and what we really feel. Friendship is the 
relationship with other persons which makes this 
really possible. We are left, therefore, with three main 
questions: 

(1) What do we mean by sincerity—in thought 
and in feeling? 

(2) Why is it so difficult to be sincere? 

(3) How is it that real friendship between two 
people makes sincerity between them possible and 
easy? 

In conclusion, let me advise all listeners who are 
interested in preparing themselves beforehand for 
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these talks to concentrate upon simple concrete ex¬ 
amples of the various topics under discussion, and to 
disabuse themselves of the idea that there is anything 
abstract and technical involved. We shall be con¬ 
cerned throughout with the simplicities of ordinary 
life and nothing else. Our difficulties will arise only 
because the simplest problems are many sided, and 
we have to try to hold all the sides together. 
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I 

ABOUT PHILOSOPHY AND ITS PROBLEMS 

I am convinced that it is important that we should 
begin to be interested in philosophy. Not in the dry 
and learned disputes of the academic philosophies; 
not at all! But in living, contemporary philosophy, 
the philosophy of our own post-war twentieth century 
life. Philosophy, just like art or religion or politics, 
goes dry and barren and meaningless when most 
people are not interested in it. It really comes to life 
when the mass of men begin to feel the need of it, to 
call for it, to support the struggling intelligence of the 
philosopher with sympathy, with the sense that what 
he does matters to men. 

It is important in a very special way, just now, that 
we should understand our own position in the history 
of Europe, and understand it vitally, in the philo¬ 
sophic way. Philosophy is the attempt to understand 
the meaning of human experience in the world. So, 
when it is real philosophy, it is the understanding of 
real human experience, and springs hot out of life 
itself. There are generations, sometimes whole cen¬ 
turies, when it is not vitally important to understand 
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life; when it is enough to live it. But ours is not one of 
them. For us it is essential that we should try to under¬ 
stand. I want to explain that first of all, and it will be 
an explanation of what philosophy is and what the 
need for it is. 

Philosophy is an effort to understand. Now, we can 
try to understand things just for the fun of it, to 
exercise our intelligence or to satisfy our curiosity. It 
is exciting, if you are good at it, to try to guess riddles 
and solve problems. We like solving mysteries or hav¬ 
ing them cleverly solved for us. That is why there is 
such a run on detective stories at the libraries. And a 
great deal of philosophy (and science, too, for that 
matter) has its source in that love of solving problems. 
It is a good thing and a pleasant thing, provided you 
like it. But after all it is just a game, not really serious. 
On the other hand, it can often be a really serious 
matter to understand a situation; it may even be a 
matter of life and death. It is vitally important for a 
general in warfare to understand what the enemy is 
doing. He gets scraps of information from scouts and 
spies and aeroplanes. He has to piece it all together 
and discover what it all means. If the information is 
scanty, he must guess the answer to his problems and 
on the correctness of his guessing the fate of an empire 
may depend. 

Understanding is a good game when you can choose 
your problems because they happen to interest you, 
and nothing very important is at stake. But it is not a 
game at all, it is a serious business when the problems 
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you have to solve are forced on you by life itself and 
there is no avoiding them; when it will make all the 
difference between success and disaster for you whether 
you understand or fail to understand. That is true of 
the problems of our private lives. It is also true, in 
history, of the problems that face nations and civiliza¬ 
tions. The French monarchy at the close of the 
eighteenth century failed to understand what was 
happening to France; they failed to solve their prob¬ 
lem; and the result was the French Revolution— 
Robespierre and the Terror and the Guillotine and 
the massacre of the aristocracy which had failed to 
understand. Russia failed to understand before the 
War, and the Bolshevik revolution was the result, with 
its terror and bloodshed. When life sets problems to 
men or to nations they must be solved, and on their 
solution their fate may depend. 

Sometimes the problems which life sets in such a 
fashion are philosophic problems. They usually have a 
philosophical side to them. That happens particu¬ 
larly when the driving forces of a nation or even of a 
whole civilization are spent. In any human life or in 
any community of human beings there is a special, 
unique kind of energy which keeps it going, something 
that has a religious quality about it, a driving vitality 
by which it lives. It is something like this that we 
mean when we talk of joie de vivre or elan vital or the 
life force. But these are rather stupid phrases, because 
they leave out of account the special uniqueness that 
always belongs to the energy which is the deep source 
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of the livingness of a human being or a human com¬ 
munity. Its most spontaneous expression is the loveli¬ 
ness of art; its completest and most powerful expres¬ 
sion is religion. Perhaps it would be best to call it the 
‘faith’ of a man or of a community of men. So long as 
a man’s faith is bright in him, even though he could 
never put it into words, he lives by it. His life has a 
real meaning and significance for him. He is equal to 
the problems which life sets him, and he triumphs. A 
community of men, a nation or a civilization lives by 
its faith in the same way. While its faith is robust and 
vigorous the community really is alive and feels alive. 
It is expansive and buoyant and courageous. It ex¬ 
presses its faith in spontaneous freedom, in its social 
customs, in its political activities, in its art and its 
religion. There is meaning in it, and it feels the mean¬ 
ing and lives it. So long as its soul is alive in this 
spontaneous way its problems are never very deep. It 
is too strong to be forced to stop and think and 
understand its inner life. 

There are crises, however, when a man’s soul or 
the soul of a civilization goes sick, and the flame of 
faith burns very low. Spontaneity and vitality begin 
to disappear. This is when disillusionment sets in and 
life begins to seem meaningless. When that happens 
we can no longer face up to the problems that life sets 
us; we grow afraid and timid. In such a crisis re¬ 
flection and understanding are essential. The vital 
necessity of understanding our own bodily mechanism 
comes from the fact of disease; and the science of 
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medicine is forced upon us by the necessity of dealing 
with the diseases of the body, not with its health. So, 
in the current of our social history, understanding is a 
luxury when the energy of faith is in full tide; but 
when faith is at the ebb, it is an urgent necessity. 
Philosophy is essential when religion fails. 

The failure of religion is a sure symptom of a 
diminishing life energy in our culture and civilization. 
Instead of faith, we have doubts; instead of being 
carried along in the full stream of social development, 
with a conviction that what we are doing is signifi¬ 
cant and full of meaning, we are carrying on with 
strain and effort and wondering whether it is worth 
while. There is no need to deplore this, or to fear, as 
some people fear, that the end of the world is upon us. 
It isn’t. But something has come to an end, something 
that has been taken for granted for a long time; and 
something new is upon us. The war killed the faith of 
the nineteenth century, and we are living in the un¬ 
comfortable period when a new faith is germinating. 
And it is in such periods of inner revolution that the 
problems which are forced upon us are philosophical 
problems. 

Every human being who is really alive and there¬ 
fore every community of live men and women has a 
consciousness of life which is its own, an outlook upon 
the world which is special to itself. We talk, for ex¬ 
ample, about the spirit of Christianity, or the Greek 
view of life, or the mind of the Middle Ages. What do 
we mean? We mean, I think, that there is a unity of 
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some kind underlying all the superficial differences, 
something that is left out even when you have stated 
all the. facts about them; a peculiar attitude to life, a 
peculiar way of approaching the tasks and activities 
of life. It is something that expresses itself equally in 
their religion and their art, their politics and forms of 
social intercourse. It is what I have just called their 
‘faith’. Now it is this inner life of the spirit' which 
philosophy is trying to understand. Suppose that 
some friend were to ask you ‘What do you make of 
life?’ He would be setting you a philosophical prob¬ 
lem. He would be asking you to ‘express your faith’, 
to define the ‘meaning’ which life has for you. The 
effort to answer him would be an effort to understand 
your own experience philosophically. Or suppose 
that you were a young man faced with the choice 
between two occupations for life—as an engineer in 
South Africa or a teacher in England. You might 
weigh up the advantages of each job—salary, expecta¬ 
tions of promotion, living at home or abroad, social 
opportunities and so on. On the other hand you might 
ask yourself a more profound question. You might say 
to yourself‘What do I really want to make of my life? 
What is the real meaning of life for me, and which of 
these occupations will enable me to realize it best?’ 
In that case you would be asking a philosophical 
question. You would again be attempting to under¬ 
stand the inner significance of your own life, to 
express your own spirit, to frame an ideal for yourself 
which would be in harmony with your own faith. 
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You see, then, that philosophical problems are 
problems of the inner significance of life, individual 
or social life. That is the core of philosophy. It is from 
that particular angle that the philosopher looks upon 
the world and all its furniture and movement. He 
must look outwards for his answers. Because we can 
only understand the meaning of life in terms of the 
meaning of the world in which we live. After all, we 
are part of the world, it is built into us, it dictates to 
us the terms on which we can live at all. If we want 
to live significantly, we must first live somehow, and 
we must then discover what kind of significance life 
can have in a world like this. So that a great deal of 
philosophy is very much concerned with the nature of 
the world we live in. But for all that it is always in 
relation to the inner meaning of human life that the 
philosopher undertakes these elaborate investigations 
into the nature of the material world or into the 
origins of life. 

Now let us be a little more definite and particular. 
There are two main divisions of philosophy, theoreti¬ 
cal philosophy and practical philosophy. How do 
they arise? Well! we have seen that the great problem 
of philosophy is the significance of human life. Now 
that problem is very different for an old person whose 
life is nearly over, and for a young person who is just 
entering upon it. The old man looks back reflectively, 
thinking over his experience and trying to sum up its 
meaning. He stands now outside life as a spectator, 
pondering. But the young man is looking forward; 
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and when he seeks to understand the meaning of life 
it is because he wants to know how to live it. His 
problem is a problem of how to make life significant, 
not merely to discover the significance that there has 
been in it. The old man’s interest is theoretical, the 
young man’s is practical. 

Thus we can try to understand the significance of 
life in two ways. We may look reflectively to the past 
and try to understand what life has meant, what its 
significance has been. Or we may look forward to the 
future and try to understand what significance can 
be given to human life, what life may be made to 
mean, practically. Thus, there arises the distinction 
between theoretical philosophy, which takes life as 
given and seeks to understand it; and practical 
philosophy, which takes life as a possibility to be 
achieved and seeks to understand how to live it. 

The central problem of theoretical philosophy is set 
in the question, ‘What is real?’ I shall try to explain 
shortly the meaning of that question. If we reflect 
upon our experience we find that it is a very mixed 
bag. Most of it we can’t even remember—it has so little 
significance for us now. We have lots of experiences to 
which we pay little heed. They are commonplace and 
habitual. Some of our experience remains with us— 
the significant experiences remain. Some of it is 
illusory or imaginary—our dreams, for instance. It is 
hard even to remember our dreams when we awake, 
and they soon fade out of the picture. A good deal of 
our experience has been unsatisfactory. We are 
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ashamed of some of it. We laugh at some of the things 
we believed or valued. But there are also parts of it 
which were, and have remained, really significant. 
There are times when we really lived, and really got at 
the meaning of life. There are beliefs which we have 
retained, which experience has tested for us and 
which we acknowledge as the truth. There are actions 
which we are proud to have performed, and which we 
wish to repeat, because they were just right. 

These are the significant things in our experience, 
the real things, the important things. And it is to 
them we look when we try to discover the signifi¬ 
cance that life has had for us. Whatever has this 
importance for us, whatever on reflection we find we 
must take account of, has reality for us. The rest is 
unimportant, meaningless, more or less unreal. It 
lacks the hall-mark which makes it sterling. If, then, 
we are going to give a philosophical account of our 
experience of the world, it will be an expression of 
what we have come to think is real. But that is only 
the first step. We shall want to know whether our 
account of the inner reality of life is not mistaken. It 
will probably disagree with the accounts that other 
people give. We shall require to criticize it and test it, 
to compare it with others. Because we can so easily 
think we have got hold of something real when it is 
merely counterfeit. This testing and criticizing of the 
expressions of reality which people have put forward 
in their accounts of what is real is the second impor¬ 
tant part of theoretical philosophy. That is why so 
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much philosophy is concerned with the problem of 
knowledge. We want to know how we can test our 
beliefs about reality, how we can discover whether 
they are really true. 

In the same general way, the problem of practical 
philosophy is the problem of freedom. ‘How can we 
be free ? 5 is one way of stating the general question. 
That is because all activities which are really signifi¬ 
cant for us are spontaneous. It is the feeling of con¬ 
straint and bondage in our activities that makes them 
seem unsatisfactory to us. The sense of freedom is our 
guarantee that we are making the best of life. When it 
is lacking we are thwarted and forced to live in a way 
that does not express our sense of the meaning of life. 
That is why the old question of 4 Free-Will 5 has always 
stood at the centre of moral philosophy. If we are not 
free, then life has no practical significance for us, 
however much theoretical significance it may have. 
All the questions of practical philosophy, all the 
problems of how we ought to act and use our lives, 
have the problem of freedom at the root of them. 
Indeed practical philosophy has as its task nothing 
but the discovery of the conditions of free living. 

Now this talk is a very general and preparatory 
one. And I have carried it as far as is necessary for the 
purposes of an introduction to the course. The talks 
which are to follow will get down to details and carry 
out the investigation which this introductory talk has 
suggested. The next five talks will be concerned with 
the question, c What is real in human life ? 5 The last six 
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will be about freedom. I shall be attempting to do 
what I have suggested philosophy should always do, 
to give my own answer to the question, ‘What is the 
significance of human life?’ But there is one point left 
over from to-night’s discussion which I should like to 
mention in conclusion. Is there any connection be¬ 
tween the problems of theoretical philosophy and of 
practical philosophy, between Reality and Freedom? 
There is; a very close connection indeed. Freedom 
depends upon Reality. The sense of constraint in 
human life is always the result of unreality in human 
life. We are free only when we are real. And it is 
because there is such a chaos of unreality in modern 
life that it lacks the sense of freedom and loses signifi¬ 
cance. These talks on philosophy will have this point 
always in the background, and I should like listeners 
to have it always in mind; for it is the thread that will 
bind all the points that we discuss into a single whole. 
‘Freedom depends upon reality’—that is the inner 
spirit, the organizing thought of our talks on philo¬ 
sophy during these twelve weeks. 
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II 


ON OUR EXPERIENCE OF UNREALITY 
e are going to plunge to-night right into our 



v V special subject. Freedom depends on Reality. 
So we must start off with reality. How are we to 


begin? 


I think we should begin with a very puzzling ques¬ 
tion. ‘How can there be anything unreal ? 5 If anything 
exists at all, surely it must really exist, surely it must be 
real! If a thing is unreal—like the sea-serpent, for 
instance—then it just doesn’t exist. There is no such 
thing. Unreal things are just non-existent. That 
seems quite simple. 

But wait a moment. There are people who think 
that the sea-serpent exists; and when I talked about 
the sea-serpent I was talking about something, and 
you knew what I meant. So you and I were both 
thinking about something which we agree does not 
exist. And we agree, too, that there are some people 
who think about the same thing as we are thinking 
about—the sea-serpent—and who think that it really 
exists. So I must ask you how we can think about 
something unreal, something that just doesn’t exist. 
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If we think about the sea-serpent, we think about 
something. So the sea-serpent is something. It is 
something unreal; and there are unreal things. There 
are things that don’t exist. Unreal things aren’t just 
nothing. 

I expect you want to remind me that unreal things 
are imaginary things. We imagine the sea-serpent, 
and we think about what we imagine. But nobody 
has ever seen a sea-serpent. Well! I might ask you 
how we can imagine something that doesn’t exist; for 
if we imagine it we imagine that it exists. But I shall 
refrain from pressing that point. Instead, let me ask 
you whether you are sure that nobody has ever seen a 
sea-serpent. ‘Of course not,’ you say. But why are you 
sure? ‘Because’, you say, ‘nobody can have seen a 
thing that doesn’t exist. It is impossible.’ Now that is 
just prejudice. I know plenty of people who have 
seen ghosts. I don’t believe, myself, that ghosts exist; 
but I’m quite sure that people see them. In dreams 
we continually see things that don’t exist. If we look 
along the railway line we see the rails converging in 
the distance; and they don’t. We know they don’t, 
but we go on seeing it all the same. I remember see¬ 
ing a friend of mine in a bus on which I was travel¬ 
ling; so I went up to him and tapped him on the 
shoulder—and it wasn’t him. So you see, we often see 
things that aren’t there, and I expect that quite a 
number of people have seen the sea-serpent, even if 
he doesn’t exist. 

Ah! you say, that’s very clever talk, but it’s just a 
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trick. People don’t really see these things, they only 
think they see them; they really imagine them. Well! 
I don’t think so. It seems to me that they see them, 
and to say they only think they see them is a trick of 
language. We don’t like to admit that we see things 
that aren’t there. But I’m not going to quarrel about 
words. I want to come to the really important point, 
and that is this. Whether you see the thing or only 
think you see it makes no difference to you. If it isn’t 
there and you think it is, then it is there as far as you 
are concerned; it is real for you; and you will behave 
exactly as you would if it were really there. If you 
think you see a ghost then the fact that you don’t 
really see it won’t make a pennyworth of difference 
to you. You’ll be just as excited or terrified. The un¬ 
real thing will enter into your experience and it will 
be thoroughly effective. The ghost will spoil a good 
night’s sleep as effectively as a real burglar. 

Now this is a principle of far-reaching importance 
and I want you to consider it carefully. It is not what 
is real but what we think is real, not reality but what 
we take for reality, that directly determines our be¬ 
haviour and so controls the current of our lives. We 
live by what we think is real, and if what we think is 
real isn’t real, then so much the worse for us. Let us 
take another kind of example. There are plenty of 
people who think that everybody else is trying to do 
them down. Such people are suspicious of everybody. 
If anyone does them a kindness, they wonder in them¬ 
selves, ‘What is he after now? What does he want to 
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get out of me? 5 In most cases they will be completely 
mistaken—but that makes no difference. They think 
that people want to do them down, and that suspicion 
governs all their relations with other people. With the 
result that they poison the very springs of human re¬ 
lationship; they make friendship impossible; they 
grow embittered in themselves, become lonely and 
little-minded, and make everybody else constrained 
and uneasy and distrustful. Just try to imagine what 
life would be like if everybody felt like that. And it is 
simply the result of unreality in people’s experience. 
They think that something is real which isn 5 1 real at all. 

So it is with nations. If one nation in Europe 
thinks that the other nations want to do her down, 
then that nation will poison the springs of international 
relationships and make disarmament and peace im¬ 
possible. And whether she is right or wrong about it 
won’t make any difference. So long as she thinks that 
this ill-will against her exists she will behave as if it 
really existed; she will build up the biggest army and 
navy she can afford, and force the other nations to do 
the same. And you will notice—though this is another 
point which we are not really considering now—that 
she will tend to produce the ill-will that she is afraid 
of. We can sometimes bring things into existence just 
by thinking that they exist when they don’t. 

We shall take this as our first conclusion then, and 
try to keep it clearly in our minds. Unreal things can be 
real for us, because we can think they are real; and if we do 
we behave as if they were real . 
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Now we shall go on to another point. So far we 
have been assuming that when we say a thing is real 
we simply mean that it exists . I want to show you 
that we mean more than this. We mean also that it is 
important, or significant. Let me give you a few 
assorted examples to show you what I mean. We 
sometimes say that the characters in a novel are very 
real. It is rather difficult to say what we mean exactly 
by that, but obviously we don’t mean simply that they 
exist. We know that they don’t; they are imaginary 
people, fictitious characters. Yet we say that they 
are real Why? I think it is because they have a certain 
significance for us that makes us treat them as if they 
existed. We can believe in them. They have the value 
of actual persons for us. We feel that they could exist, 
even if we know that they don’t. They have the same 
kind of significance for us as the actual people we meet. 

Now look at one or two other examples. A counter¬ 
feit half-crown is not a real half-crown. It exists all 
the same. Here we have a case of something that we 
say is unreal even though we know that it does exist. 
This again would seem to have something to do with 
its significance or its value for us. We might say that 
the counterfeit half-crown pretends to be a real one. 
It pretends to be what it is not. Now of course the 
coin doesn’t pretend, it just is what it is, a piece of 
white metal having all the appearance, at first sight, 
of a half-crown. But we are apt to think that it is 
something that it is not; indeed we are meant to accept 
it for what it is not; it is meant to have the significance 
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of half-a-crown for us, so that we shall think it is what 
it isn’t and behave accordingly. So we say that it 
isn’t a real half-crown. 

Again, we often distinguish between a man’s real 
beliefs and his professed beliefs. In this case we may 
mean either of two things. We may mean either that 
he pretends to believe something that he knows he 
doesn’t believe. Then he is deliberately deceiving us. 
Or we may mean that he thinks he believes something 
that he doesn’t really. Then he is not deceiving us—at 
least not deliberately. He is deceiving himself. This is 
a very important point that we shall have to consider 
specially in another talk. For the moment we only 
want to notice that when we say, for instance, that a 
person doesn’t really believe in God, though he thinks 
he does, we mean that his belief has no significance 
for his life. It doesn’t influence his behaviour, it is 
powerless and ineffective. It is a mere opinion. 
Though he thinks that God exists, he behaves as 
though He did not. He might as well not believe in 
God at all, for all the difference it makes. 

So with our feelings. When a young woman, faced 
with a proposal of marriage, asks herself ‘Do I really 
love him?’ what does she mean? I don’t know; but 
she is obviously aware that our feelings may be unreal. 
She is afraid that what she feels for the man may not 
be love, although she thinks it is. And naturally she 
doesn’t want to wake up some day to discover that 
she never really loved her husband, but was deceived 
by her own feelings into thinking that she did. 
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Now if you think over these examples—and I’m 
sure you can add to their number indefinitely—you 
will find that they all have something in common. 
They all recognize the presence, in our experience, of 
something that is sham, that is deceitful, that pretends 
to be what it isn’t. What is called unreal would seem 
always to be something that, as it were, claims to be 
what it is not, so that we are apt to think that it is 
what it isn’t. Unreality is something that tends to 
mislead us, to trap us into mistakes and errors. There 
are things in the world, in other people, in ourselves 
that seem to be what they are not; so that we are apt 
to think they are one thing when they really are some¬ 
thing different. This is our second general conclusion, 
which supplements the first. The first conclusion was 
that ‘unreal things can be real for us, because we can 
think they are real’. The second is more definite; it is 
this. 6 When we take something unreal to be real , we think 
that something is what it is not. There are lots of things which 
seem to be what they are not and which tend to deceive us.’ 

Now let us take stock and see exactly where we have 
got to. I think myself that the important point is this. 
When we say that something is real we don’t mean 
that it exists. Why? Because we say that some things 
that don’t exist are real—like some of the characters 
in a novel or a play; and we say that some things that 
do exist—like the counterfeit half-crown—are not 
real. What then do we mean when we say that some¬ 
thing is real? We mean that it is a significant thing, 
that it means something to us, that we have to take 
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account of it, that it is worth attending to. You some¬ 
times listen to a wireless concert in which one piece of 
music after another fails to interest you. You are just 
thinking of switching off and reading the evening 
paper instead. Then suddenly something happens to 
you. The orchestra begins to play another piece of 
music, and the tiredness and listlessness you were 
feeling disappears; you stop being bored; you come 
alive and sit up in your chair and you say, ‘Hallo! 
listen to that; that’s real music.’ Now why did you say 
it was real music? Not because it existed! No. Because 
it was the sort of music that you had got to listen to: it 
meant something to you; it was worth attending to; in a 
wilderness of dreary, meaningless, insignificant sound, 
it suddenly shone out like a shootingstar.lt affected you 
powerfully and put life into you. It was significant. 
That is what it means to say that something is real. 

And then, by contrast, you see that the unreal 
things are the insignificant things, the things that 
don’t matter, that you needn’t take any account of. 
They are the things that don’t give you the feeling of 
aliveness and interest, that don’t pull you together 
and brace you up and make you feel that here is 
something worth while, something that makes life 
good and vivid. The unreal things cheat you; they 
cheat you of life. They fail to make good, to be what 
you expected them to be. They are shams. 

Well, now, let us link this up with the big question 
about a man’s ‘faith’ that I proposed to you in my 
first talk. We are practical creatures, and so we must 
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pay attention to things that exist. We must be realists; 
and the actual world we live in, with its social system 
and its political organization and so on as well as its 
sea and soil and air and trees and sunlight, must be 
taken into account, or we shall assuredly come to a 
bad end. But unless something is real for us that 
doesn’t exist, unless we believe in something more 
than the things that exist around us, we have no faith 
in us. And if we have no faith, we have no driving 
energy and life becomes boring and meaningless, not 
worth living. That is to say life becomes unreal for us. 

On the other hand, we must not forget our first 
point. Things may seem real to us when they aren’t; 
we may think they are real when they are not. So our 
faith may be a sham faith. It may arise from thinking 
that something is important and significant which 
really isn’t. That may make life seem real, and give us 
the feeling of vitality and energy and courage. But 
we are really paying our way with counterfeit coin 
and in the end we are sure to be found out. Sooner or 
later we shall discover that we have deceived our¬ 
selves and our faith will let us down. We must have a 
faith; but it must be a faith that is placed in something 
that is real and not in something that we merely think 
is real. Otherwise we shall be sadly disillusioned in 
the end, as Cardinal Wolsey was. Do you remember 
his words when he found out that he had been let 
down? ‘Had I but served my God with half the zeal I 
served my king He would not in mine age have left 
me naked to mine enemies.’ 
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III 

THE SOURCES OF UNREALITY 

L ast week we discussed the fact of unreality. I 
suggested to you certain familiar examples of it 
and tried to say what it was. To-night I am going to 
talk about its origins, about where it comes from. 

First of all, we shall recall the simple result of last 
week’s talk about what is unreal. Unreal things are 
facts; we do experience them. There are unreal things 
and they can be very important. People have been 
frightened out of their lives by bogeys and inspired to 
deeds of heroism by the purest fancies, like Don 
Quixote. That was our first point. The second was 
this: when we say that something is real, we mean that 
it is significant. The real things are the things that we 
must take account of. If we ask what a man believes 
in, we are asking what has central significance for 
him, that is to say, what he thinks is most real. 

Now we come to the curious problem which arises 
when we take these two points together. When we 
experience unreality, it is always because we are 
thinking that something is real when it isn’t. Only 
things that we think are real can be unreal. Nothing 
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can be unreal in itself. It just is what it is. A counterfeit 
half-crown is a real piece of white metal. The ghost is 
really a white sheet in the moonlight. The unreality 
comes in because we think they are something else, 
and so they have a false significance for us. The 
curious result of this is that nothing can be unreal un¬ 
less we think it is real. So long as we think something 
is real we can never know that it is not. And the 
moment we discover that anything is unreal it is no 
longer unreal. It is only while we are actually 
cheated that we experience unreality. The moment 
we detect the sham—the moment we realize that the 
ghost is only a white sheet in the moonlight—we no 
longer think it is a ghost. The ghost just vanishes and 
the real thing takes its place. So, seemingly, nothing 
can ever be actually unreal for us. If it is real and we 
are not deceived, it is real for us. We think it is real 
and it is. If it is unreal, it is still real for us; we think it 
is real. We can never, it would seem, think that any¬ 
thing is unreal. Because that would be to think that 
| it is something that we know that it isn’t. So long as 
we are deceived by the counterfeit half-crown we 
think that it is a real one. The moment we discover 
that it is counterfeit we know that it isn’t a half- 
1 crown. And then we know what it really is. We can’t 
go on thinking that it is a half-crown any longer. 

How then do we ever come to think that something 
is unreal, or to say that something is unreal? There 
are two answers to that. One is that we remember 
that we were taken in. We remember that we have 
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changed our minds. Whatever we believe in for the 
moment we think is real. But we know that some 
things which we used to believe in we believe in no 
longer. Some things we used to think real we now 
think are unreal. People who have been dis¬ 
illusioned about something that they believed in— 
about love, for example—are apt to say that love is a 
fraud. That is because they are not in love at the 
moment. If they fall in love again they will change 
their minds again. So it is because we have discovered 
that what we took for reality was sham that we come 
to say that some things are unreal. If we didn’t re¬ 
member these former deceptions we would never 
think that anything was unreal. There are people like 
that; people who ‘live in the moment’, as we say. To 
them, whatever interests them is just real. They are 
always changing their beliefs because they accept 
everything in the present at its face value. They never 
learn from experience. Everything is real to them 
just because it is there, before their eyes or in their 
fancy. Such happy-go-lucky souls are very entertain¬ 
ing, if you only meet them occasionally; but it is im¬ 
possible to take them seriously. They are essentially 
unreal people, living in a world of illusion. 

This simple fact, that we are able to think that 
things are unreal because we remember how things 
have deceived us in the past, leads to important re¬ 
sults. It teaches us to suspect that we may be deceived, 
and to examine what we think is real in case it may 
not be. So we come to be on our guard against 
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unreality. A bank teller is less likely to be taken in by 
a counterfeit half-crown than most of us, just because 
he is on his guard. In general, therefore, if we will 
only learn from experience, we are not likely to be 
deceived twice by the same thing. And also, we come 
to recognize that there are things which are apt to 
deceive us. We learn to know which they are and to 
be on the look-out for them. 

But there is a second fact which makes us aware of 
unreal things. It is the fact that we are not the only 
people in the world. We find that other people believe 
in things that we do not believe in; they think things 
significant that we think of no importance. They 
think that things exist—like ghosts—which we think 
do not exist, and so on. Now, whenever we discover 
such differences of belief between ourselves and other 
people, we are forced to recognize that one of us must 
be wrong, or perhaps both of us. The same thing can’t 
be both a ghost and a white sheet. In that way, out of 
our differences of opinion and belief and feeling about 
things we are driven to recognize that there is un¬ 
reality about somewhere, if only we could discover 
where it is. Somebody is thinking that something is 
what it is not. 

How then can we discover whether things are what 
we thin k they are? That is the obvious question, and 
the really important question. My simple answer to 
it is ( bv being real ourselves’ , and the rest of the talks 
will be taken up with it; they will be an attempt to 
explain what it means. For the moment I want only 
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to say one or two simple things about this answer, 
which are preliminary. In the first place, the dis¬ 
covery that we have been deceived, that we have 
taken things to be real which were not so, that we 
have thought things were significant when they were 
unimportant, is apt to generate scepticism. It puts us 
on our guard against deception, and makes us suspi¬ 
cious. And that may go so far that we suspect that 
we are being deceived all the time. May not all our 
beliefs be wrong? Can we be sure about anything? 
Once we begin to ask questions like these, we discover 
that we can suspect anything—any belief, any feeling, 
any person—of unreality. I remember the story of an 
undergraduate in Oxford who was discovered at five 
o’clock in the morning rushing about the college 
quadrangle in a state bordering on delirium because 
he had been trying to prove to himself that he existed. 
He couldn’t do it. That is an extreme case. But you 
will find lots of people who suggest in discussion that 
all our experience may be just a dream. Of course 
that is mere speculation. Nobody can really believe 
that; and I for one don’t think there is any use in dis¬ 
cussing a view that nobody really believes in. It is 
sheer waste of time. Such discussions are unreal. Much 
more important is the deep scepticism into which we 
all sometimes fall when we feel that nothing matters, 
when life loses its significance for us. That is the essen¬ 
tial scepticism. To feel that nothing is significant, that 
nothing matters, is to feel that nothing is real. The real 
is the significant, and to lose hold of the significance 
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of the world in that fashion is the death of the spirit. 
I think that is what religion must mean by the 'second 
death’, by the death of the soul. It is what we mean 
when we talk of Hell—a complete and final loss of 
reality, the disappearance of faith. 

One further word about this real scepticism. It is 
not a thing that can be avoided by anyone who is 
seriously concerned about reality. There is no way of 
discovering what is real and what is not real except 
by learning, from our experience of disillusionment, 
that all our beliefs may be deceptive. Any attempt to 
bolster up our beliefs by refusing to face fact, or by 
relying upon other people, is just an attempt to escape 
from discovering that we are wrong. Scepticism is the 
way to the discovery of what is real in itself. If we 
never run the risk of finding out that all our beliefs 
are unreal we shall never have any chance of dis¬ 
covering what is really worth believing in. There is 
no use in living in a fool’s paradise. 

The other point I want to make now is this. The 
only way to discover unreality and get rid of it is by 
some practical test. Suppose that we think that our 
half-crown is a real one when it is counterfeit, what 
will happen? In all good faith we will offer it to some¬ 
one else, to pay for something we want to buy. We will 
use it, and it may be accepted; it may go into circula¬ 
tion and remain in circulation for a long time. It will 
go on deceiving people, in fact, until some suspicious 
person, to whom it is offered, tests it. And it will break 
down in the test. I saw that happen the other day at 
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a tube station. A gentleman who was buying a ticket 
threw down a half-crown on the counter of the book¬ 
ing office. The clerk picked it up and dropped it 
again. Then he slipped it between two projecting 
metal teeth and bent it—and a piece broke off. And 
he handed back the broken pieces. Things are only 
discovered to be unreal in use. The only test of un¬ 
reality is a practical test. This is the secret of science. 
It experiments. Science acts on the principle that if a 
belief is not true it won’t work. So it takes a theory 
that claims to be true and tests it. False beliefs break 
down in practice in the long run. And that is as true 
of false ideals and false moralities, of false govern¬ 
ment and false religion. The unreal things are un¬ 
masked only by discovering that they won’t do what 
they are supposed to do. And you can only find out 
whether they are unreal by trying them out in practice. 

Now this leads me to my last point about the source 
of unreality in our experience. How should we answer 
the question ‘Why was I deceived? Why did I take 
this unreal thing to be real?’ It would, of course, 
depend upon the particular case what answer was the 
proper one. But I want to suggest that there are two 
attitudes we may take up. We may blame ourselves or 
we may blame someone else. We may throw the re¬ 
sponsibility on someone else, or we may accept it our¬ 
selves. Both these attitudes are in a sense reasonable. 
The one completely absurd thing to do is to blame the 
thing itself. Things are what they are. It is no use to 
break the looking-glass because it shows you that you 
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are not so good-looking as you thought you were. It 
is just silly to swear at the footstool because you 
stubbed your toe on it. Unreality is always, as we 
have seen, the result of thinking. It has its source in 
us. The only real question is whether it has its source 
in me or in somebody else. 

Now you could almost divide people into two classes 
on this score; into those who habitually throw the re¬ 
sponsibility for their disillusionment on others and 
those who accept it themselves. During the last 
election I was travelling in a train, and one of my 
fellow-travellers, a small red-faced man in a bowler 
hat, who was very interested in the scenery, put his 
head out of the window to see something while the 
train was travelling fast, and his hat blew off. Without 

I any hesitation he slammed the window shut and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘Confound Lloyd George ! 5 An extreme 
example, I thought to myself, of the large class of 
people who want to shift all responsibility for their 
disappointments on to the government. I remember, 
too, a little incident at a dinner-party at which a 
charming lady, who had the misfortune to upset a 
tumbler of water, turned in her confusion towards her 
husband at the other end of the table and said: c Oh 
Charles, how could you ! 5 Another extreme example, 
but an illuminating one. Most of us have an instinc¬ 
tive and quite unconscious tendency to father our 
own mistakes on other people. 

Now, of course, if we have discovered something 
unreal in our experience, it is nearly always possible 
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to shift the blame for our error on to someone else. 
Indeed, someone else may have been deliberately 
deceiving us. We may have accepted a belief on 
somebody’s authority and discovered it was false. 
And the authority is to blame. Yet even when some- f 
one has deliberately deceived us it is we who are 
deceived. If we had taken more care or been less 
credulous we should not have been deceived. There 
is always something in ourselves that is responsible 
for any unreality we discover. It is we who thought 
that something was what it was not. It was in us that 
the unreal thing took root and grew. If we accept our 
beliefs from other people we do so at our own risk 
and must accept the consequences. And therefore it is 
the line of wisdom to look first for the source of un¬ 
reality in ourselves; and then we can look for con¬ 
tributory causes outside ourselves. This is merely the 
old, sound rule: 'First cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.’ Unreality has its 
source in us. And the search for reality in the world 
must start with the search for our own reality. 


i 
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IV 


ON BEING REAL IN OUR THINKING 
e have reached a turning-point in our discus¬ 



sion. We have to look at the problem of reality 


from a new standpoint, which is the proper stand¬ 
point. We have found that all unreality has its source 
in us. In summarizing last week’s talk, therefore, I 
shall do it from this point of view. 

Everything in the world is itself always, with the 
exception of ourselves. Everything else has its own 
definite nature and expresses its nature in i ts behaviour 
without the possibility of any deviation. Material 
things, plants and animals alike—they are all sub¬ 
ject to a law which governs and determines whatever 
happens to them and in them. For this reason un¬ 
reality cannot arise in them; they cannot be unreal. 
But men and women are different. They are not always 
themselves. They can be infected with illusions. Their 
nature can be distorted by error and deception. You 
can never say of any human being, as you can of any 
other being, that he is exactly what he is. We can be 
unreal . 

The peculiar nature of persons lies in their power to 
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know other things and other persons as they really 
are, and to value them at their true value. Our 
behaviour is not governed by a law in ourselves to 
which we necessarily conform, but by our knowledge 
and appreciation of things outside ourselves. We are 
not shut up within our own nature as other things are. 
In being ourselves we go beyond ourselves to reach 
the world. So when we are ourselves, when we are 
completely real, we live completely by our knowledge 
of what is not ourselves, in communion with the 
world. If you want a technical phrase to express this 
you might say that human nature is self-transcending. 

Now, it follows from this that whenever we thi nk 
that something is what it is not we are not being our¬ 
selves, since our nature consists in the power to know 
things as they are. Whenever we experience unreality 
we are so far unreal; we are not ourselves. Our real 
nature has been so far destroyed and frustrated. And 
if the point on which we are deceived is of great sig¬ 
nificance, the frustration of our nature will have great 
significance too (e.g., a persecution mania). There is 
one interesting corollary of this fact which I shall 
suggest for your discussion. It follows that a normal 
human being can only be an ideal human being. A 
normal person would have to be perfect. The normal 
case is the standard case, and the standard for human 
nature is complete reality. That, as we have seen, 
means the complete absence of illusion or mistake in 
his relations with the outside world. 

We distinguish two aspects of our consciousness— 
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thought and feeling. These are two ways in which we 
make contact with the world. Though they are never 
completely separable, they do have a relative inde¬ 
pendence. And therefore I propose to deal with per¬ 
sonal reality first from the side of our thinking and 
then from the side of our feelings. After we have dealt 
with them separately we shall have to study their 
connection with one another. To-night we are going 
to confine our attention to the thinking side of our 
nature and to ask, ‘What do we mean by being real 
in our thinking?’ And in thinking I include all the ways 
in which we know what things are and try to under¬ 
stand what they are. 

Well now, if I ask, ‘When are we real in our think¬ 
ing?’ I imagine that most people would say ‘When 
what we think is true.’ Now I don’t deny that reality 
in thinking has something to do with truth. But the 
reality of thought is not the same thing as the truth of 
thought, and when we aim at being real in our think¬ 
ing we should not aim at truth; otherwise we shall 
■ certainly miss it. It is much more important that our 
! thought should be real than that it should be true. 
That is my theme to-night. I shall try to show you 
that a thought may be true and yet quite unreal; and 
also that a thought may be untrue and yet real. That 
will enable you to see that the important thing about 
our thinking is that it should be real, not that it 
should be true. For in fact, truth is an ultimate by¬ 
product of real thinking, just as happiness is an 
ultimate by-product of real living. 
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We shall see this if we attend to different cases of 
unreal thinking. The real is the significant, and there¬ 
fore, whenever we use our minds in a way that has no 
significance our thinking is unreal. This will occur, in 
the first place, if the things we think about have no 
real significance. We call such questions ‘academic 5 
questions, because they are so common in places of 
learning like schools and universities. We may discuss 
for hours, ‘What would have happened if Germany 
had won the War ? 5 And the discussion may be very 
acute and subtle and learned. But the question is 
completely unreal, and that infects the mind with 
unreality. It doesn’t matter whether the conclusion 
is true or false. Even if it is true it has no real signifi¬ 
cance. It is just like the mediaeval discussions about 
how many angels could dance on the point of a 
needle. Philosophers are particularly prone to discuss 
unreal questions. ‘Can we know 5 , they sometimes ask, 
‘that there is anybody in the world except ourselves ? 5 
You can’t discuss that with anybody unless you know 
the answer. And if you decided that you couldn’t 
know, it wouldn’t make a pennyworth of difference 
to you. The answer, even if it were true, would have 
no significance. 

Similarly, what we call ‘speculative thought 5 or 
‘mere theory 5 is unreal thought, even though it may 
be true. Our thought is merely speculative when it 
thinks about real questions in an unreal way. But 
please don’t run away with the idea that this kind of 
unreal thinking is the peculiar property of professional 
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thinkers. There is probably much less of it amongst 
them than amongst ordinary folk. What looks like 
mere theorizing to the uninitiated may be very real 
thinking for the expert. Thinking is not necessarily 
unreal because you or I can’t understand it. But when 
people take a real question and remove it from its 
setting and think about it in general terms it becomes 
unreal; and it is astonishingly easy to do this. The 
question of the rights and wrongs of Mr. Gandhi’s 
position and the non-resistance movement in India is 
a very real question. You have most of you discussed 
it or thought about it. In that case you will under¬ 
stand me when I say that it is difficult to think about 
it in a real way. The discussion gets up in the air very 
quickly and loses itself in a fog of generalities. 
General ideas and catch-words like ‘National Rights’, 
the ‘Protection of Minorities’, the necessity of main¬ 
taining prestige, ‘Self-determination’ and so on take 
the place of an honest attempt to grapple with the 
facts of the situation. The discussion becomes a 
matter of debate pure and simple, maintained by 
logical subtlety, and the best wits win. Or else the 
flame of the discussion dies for lack of fuel; we be¬ 
come aware that we are up in the air and unreal, and 
we lose interest. That is what I mean by mere 
thoorizing. Real thinking starts with questions which 
are real, which are forced on us by the pressure of 
experience; and it proceeds hand in hand with ex¬ 
perience, leaning on the facts. There is one sure way 
of discovering whether our generalizations are real 
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or not and that is to stop and ask for an example. It 
is remarkable how often people can’t give you an 
example of what they mean. 

There is a third way in which thinking can be un¬ 
real. The question may be a real one, and it may be 
thought about in a real way, and the thinking may 
reach a true conclusion. But we stop there. We are 
content to hold a true opinion, and we resolutely' 
refuse to let the opinion we hold influence our be¬ 
haviour in any way. We are afraid of the conse¬ 
quences, perhaps. But more frequently we are simply 
not interested in the application of our opinions. We 
don’t want to connect up our thought with our 
behaviour at all. Now when thought is so divorced 
from its application to life it is unreal, however true 
it may be. It is without significance. That is when we 
say that a man doesn’t really believe what he pro¬ 
fesses. All thought that is not meant to go beyond its 
conclusions to their application is unreal thought, 
and unreal thought is a monstrosity. This is one of 
the main roots of unreality in us and in the world. 
We destroy the reality of our thinking nature if we 
divorce it from its application to life, or from its due 
influence on life. 

Now this particular unreality, mischievous and 
monstrous as it is, has been erected as an ideal for 
thought. It is the ideal of knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake. There is no significance whatever in knowing 
things just for the sake of knowing them and nothing 
more. The search for knowledge is either the search 
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for that which has a vital significance for human life 
or it is a relapse into unreality. Why then have we 
come to regard knowledge as good in itself? I shall 
tell you what I believe to be the real reason. We are 
afraid of the terrible power of thought to change the 
world we live in, to destroy our illusions, to force us to 
alter our habits and our social arrangements. We hate 
to be disturbed and to have the familiar unreality of 
our ordinary existence and beliefs shattered. There is 
an enormous, savage weight of inertia in us. If you 
look back on history you will remember how society 
has set up barriers against the great thinkers and 
teachers to prevent their thoughts having any effect 
upon people’s lives. In the old days it was simpler to 
kill them outright. Nowadays we know a much 
better method. We do homage to thought. We make 
an ideal of it. ‘Thought and knowledge are good in 
themselves,’ we say. ‘Let us all get as much knowledge 
as we can. Let the born thinker think to his heart’s 
content and we will honour him and listen to him. 
But it must all end there. Knowledge is its own end.’ 
And that is the death of real knowledge. Knowledge 
can be true and yet unreal, robbed of its proper 
significance. 

Let me suggest, in a word, an important applica¬ 
tion of this which some of you might care to discuss. 
Educationalists are beginning to learn that it is of 
great importance that what children are taught 
should be real to them . The training of our minds 
should be from the very start a training in reality. 
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Young minds should not be allowed to think in ways 
that are unreal for them about things that have no 
significance for them. But alas! our educational 
system has its own inertia and resists strongly. We 
still force our young people to learn all sorts of things 
—we call it 'acquiring knowledge 5 —which have no 
significance for them and which never will have any. 
We store their minds with information and facts 
which make no contact with their living experience. 
The fortunate ones have a capacity for forgetting most 
of it when they leave school or college. But for most 
the effect is mischievous. It makes them hate think- 
ill&L actually makes them stupid, as any good 
psychologist can tell you. And it furnishes their minds 
with such a mass of useless lumber that they are like 
those drawing-rooms we used to see in which there 
was no room to move about. It is easily possible to 
know too much. There are masses of things that we 
should refuse to know—and they are not merely the 
domestic affairs of our neighbours. 

We see, then, how thought may be true without 
being real. We may ask, however, whether real think¬ 
ing will always give us truth. The answer is, I 
believe, that that is a matter of faith. We may reason¬ 
ably hope and believe that in the long run, if we think 
really we will reach truth. But there is no possible 
guarantee of that, and it is practically certain that we 
shall have to go through a good deal of error to reach 
it. Let me give you an example of this from science, 
for it is in the scientific field that real thinking is the 
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order of the day. A long time ago a famous chemist, 
who was investigating the weights of the atoms of the 
different chemical elements, was struck by the fact 
that if you called the weight of the atom of hydrogen 
one unit, a number of the other elements had atomic 
weights which were very nearly exact multiples of 
that unit weight, so that they could be expressed very 
nearly in whole numbers. He suggested the theory 
that the atomic weights of all the elements were exact 
multiples of that of the lightest element. But it was 
found on investigation that numerous elements would 
not fit into the scheme, and so the theory was dis¬ 
carded as false. But in our own day it has been dis¬ 
covered that these refractory elements are really a 
mixture of atoms of different weights in a certain 
proportion. The old theory was revived and investi¬ 
gated and discovered to be true after all. 

The point of the example is this. The scientists were 
right in rejecting a theory that subsequently proved 
to be true. They would have been wrong to accept it, 
because it was not in accordance with their experi¬ 
ence at the time, that is to say, with the available 
evidence. If they had accepted it they would have 
been preferring unreal speculative thinking to real 
thinking in terms of scientific experience. Yet by 
rightly insisting on being real in their thinking they 
inevitably rejected a truth. That is a principle of 
general application. If we think really, we shall run 
the risk of rejecting truth and accepting falsehood. 
We must always decide upon the available evidence. 
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If you are afraid of being wrong then you will have to 
be unreal. If you are desperately concerned about 
your beliefs being true you run the risk of holding 
views that are unreal. That is why so many people 
want somebody else to tell them what they ought to 
believe. They want an infallible authority who will 
secure them against the risk of error. But for real 
thought that is a false security. 

Why, then, did I say that we could hope that in the 
long run real thinking would reach truth? Is there 
any ground for such a faith? Yes, there is. Real 
thinking is alive and on the move. It is continually 
testing and retesting its conclusions by living experi¬ 
ence. As a result it is always gathering more experience 
to test itself by. Sooner or later it will discover its 
errors and be in a position to put them right. But 
unreal thinking has no chance of discovering whether 
it is true or false. It is divorced from the only test of 
truth—a growing, watchful experience of life. Real 
thought is marked by its readiness to change its mind 
as the increase of experience reveals its inadequacy. 
Unreal thought is far more fixed and self-consistent. 
It refuses to admit that it can be wrong; it twists or 
ignores the evidence that is forced upon it. It refuses 
to bring its beliefs to the test of practical experience. 
All its consistency and stability is only a proof that it 
is dead, not that it is true. 

That is my conclusion to-night. Truth is an ultimate 
by-product of real thinking. Apart from the reality of 
the thought that maintains it truth is dead, useless 
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and insignificant. It is not so much truth that our 
minds are after as significant truth. Truth that has no 
vital significance is unreal and a mere nuisance. It is 
reality that matters, and if we take care that our 
thought is real , truth will look after itself. 
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ON BEING REAL IN OUR FEELINGS 
ast week we were discussing what it meant to 



fi ^ be real in our thinking. We found that it was not 
the same as holding true opinions, but rather a com¬ 
plete honesty in the effort to make our thinking 
significant for life. To-night we are going to look into 
the reality of the other side of human nature, the 
‘feeling 5 side, which includes the whole range of our 
emotional experience, from simple feelings of pleasure 
and pain to the most complicated emotional states of 
love and reverence and the loftiest reaches of desire. 
This is more difficult for us modern Europeans to dis¬ 
cuss, because we are mostly rather badly at sea in 
regard to feeling and emotion. It was largely with 
reference to this point that I prepared the pamphlet 
which accompanies this course, explaining the his¬ 
torical reasons why our emotional life has remained 
so primitive and undeveloped. I hope that most of 
my listeners have read that pamphlet, because it will 
make what I have to say to-night much easier to 
understand. 

The first point that I want to insist on is the primary 
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importance of feeling in human life. What we feel and 
how we feel is far more important than what we think 
and how we think. Feeling is the stuff of which our 
consciousness is made, the atmosphere in which all 
our thinking and all our conduct is bathed. All the 
motives which govern and drive our lives are emo¬ 
tional. Love and hate, anger and fear, curiosity and 
joy are the springs of all that is most noble and most 
detestable in the history of men and nations. Scientific 
thought may give us power over the forces of nature, 
but it is feeling that determines whether we shall use 
that power for the increase of human happiness or for 
forging weapons of destruction to tear human happi¬ 
ness in pieces. Thought may construct the machinery 
of civilization, but it is feeling that drives the machine; 
and the more powerful the machine is, the more 
dangerous it is if the feelings which drive it are at 
fault. Feeling is more important than thought. 

Now it is the tradition of our society that this is not 
true. We are inclined to think of feeling as something 
a little ignominious, something that ought to be sub¬ 
ordinated to reason and treated as blind and chaotic, 
in need of the bridle and the whip. I am convinced 
that this is a mistake. It is in the hands of feeling, not 
of thought, that the government of life should rest. 
And in this I have the teaching of the founder of 
Christianity on my side, for he wished to make love— 
an emotion, not an idea—the basis of the good life. 
The second point that I wish to insist upon, therefore, 
is that feeling is not blind and chaotic and disorderly, 
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demanding to be controlled and ordered by reason. 
It has its own principle of order in itself, and will con¬ 
trol and guide itself if it is given the chance. No doubt 
primitive, uncultivated feeling is chaotic and unruly, 
but so is primitive, uncultivated thought. And if our 
thought is orderly and sane in comparison with our 
feelings, that is only because we have cultivated and 
trained our minds and neglected the training of our 
emotional life. No wonder that it is apt to play us 
queer tricks. 

Feeling, when it is real feeling, is that in us which 
enables us to grasp the worth of things. Good and 
evil, beauty and ugliness, significance and value of all 
kinds are apprehended by feeling, not by thought. 
Without feeling we could know neither satisfaction 
nor dissatisfaction; nothing would be more worth 
while to us than anything else. In that case we could 
not choose to do one thing rather than another; and 
we could not even think, because we could not choose 
anything to think about, nor feel that one thought 
was more significant than another. ‘But surely 5 , you 
say, c we can think that something is good, without 
feeling it. We can think that something is worth while 
doing and do it because we think it is worth while, 
even when our desires and feelings would prevent us 
from doing it . 5 Yes! we can very nearly do that, 
though even then it is only with the help of a feeling— 
a feeling of self-respect or reverence for the ideas which 
guide our judgment. We call that doing our duty be¬ 
cause it is our duty. There are occasions when that is 
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( necessary; but if it is necessary there is something 
wrong somewhere. We only do things because they 
are our duty when we think that something is worth 
while doing without feeling that it is worth while. And 
in that case either our feeling is wrong or our thought 
is wrong. I want to underline the statement that 
our thought may be wrong , and our feeling may be right . 
In matters of what is good and bad, feeling is the 
proper guide; and when we fall back on rules, we are 
falling back really upon a traditional feeling—the 
feelings of other people, in fact, because we cannot 
trust our own. But in that case, the sooner we train 
ourselves to feel properly, the better. 

For our feelings may be mistaken, just as our ideas 
may be. They may deceive us and introduce un¬ 
reality into our experience. We may feel that a picture 
is beautiful when it is not. Of course we may think or 
judge that something is beautiful or good when we 
don’t feel that it is. We may think that Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’ is a fine poem and not fee] that it is 
anything but tedious and boring. In that case we do 
not appreciate it and it is mere dishonesty to pretend 
that we do. It is the things that we really feel, not 
think worth while that are worth while for us , and it 
is no use trying to substitute our idea for our feeling. 
Our opinion that things are worth while cannot make 
them worth while for us if our feelings obstinately 
refuse to agree. If we are to appreciate anything in 
the world it must be through our feelings about it. 
There is no other way. And yet our feelings may de- 
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ceive us. We may feel that a man is a rogue without 
having any reason to think he is. And we may be 
right, or we may be wrong in our feeling. People 
often call this intuition , which is a bad name for it. But 
whatever we call it, it is a real source of knowledge, 
and it may be right or wrong. Notice that. Our 
intuitions are just as likely to be wrong as our ideas. 

But now we must come to the point. We may be 
real or unreal in our feeling. This is rather a surprising 
fact, which modern psychology has made absolutely 
plain. Not only may our feelings be mistaken—as 
when we feel proud of doing something of which we 
ought to feel ashamed—but we may be mistaken 
about our own feelings. Many people think that if 
you feel something then you feel it, and that’s that. 
Unfortunately it isn’t. We may be completely at sea 
about our feelings. We may not know what we feel, 
and we may think we feel in one way when we really 
feel in another. Let me give you some examples. 

Any striking individual is apt to make it difficult to 
know what we feel about him. If you meet someone 
with a striking personality for the first time and spend 
an evening in his company, you often ask yourself 
afterwards, ‘Do I like him or not?’ and you are 
honestly unable to say. The same is true of a picture 
or play which is of an unfamiliar type. Notice that 
this is not because you have no feeling and are simply 
indifferent. On the contrary, it is when we are most 
strongly moved by something or someone striking 
and outstanding that it is apt to happen. And in the 
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case of the more elaborate emotions, like love for 
instance, it takes a long time to discover what our 
real feeling is. Whenever we take our feelings seriously 
and honestly we discover, I think, that it is difficult to 
know what we feel. 

But also, we may render ourselves incapable of 
knowing what we feel by suppressing our feelings. 
The psycho-analysts have made us all aware of that. 
Their theories may be bad or good, and they often 
push them to extreme and absurd lengths, but of this 
main fact, that we can suppress our feelings so that 
they work in us without our knowing that they are 
there, there can, it seems to me, be no doubt at all. 
And we all know it perfectly well. We have all met 
people who were obviously jealous, whose actions 
revealed their jealousy, and who would have been 
honestly indignant if we suggested to them that they 
were jealous. Similarly, the unconscious hypocrite is 
a common figure; the man whose passion for power 
takes the form of unselfishness and benevolence, for 
example. It is so easy to feel that you are acting out 
of pure unselfish desire for another person’s good, 
when you really are satisfying an unconscious passion 
for ordering them about. Of this you can find plenty 
of examples for yourselves. Obviously, if we are to be 
real in our feeling we must know what we really feel. 
Half the difficulty arises from the fact that we don’t 
want to face our real feelings, and to avoid doing so 
we either refuse to be conscious of them or pretend to 
ourselves about them. We have an amazing capacity 
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for fooling ourselves about our real feelings. 

Now we must apply ourselves to the main problem. 
What are the sources of unreal feeling and how does 
our feeling become unreal? The answer is quite 
parallel to the one we gave in the case of thinking. 
Feeling becomes unreal when it is divorced from 
contact with the world outside us and shut up within 
itself. Let me repeat what I said last week. Our real 
nature consists in our grasp of things outside us. Real 
thought grasps the nature of that which is not our¬ 
selves—the outside world of things and people. So 
real feeling grasps the value of what is not ourselves, 
and enjoys it or disapproves it. The moment that 
feeling ceases to be directed outwards, the moment it 
ceases to be an appreciation of the thing or the person 
with which it is connected in fact, it becomes unreal, 
or, to use a very appropriate term, sentimental. We 
had better make this clear by means of examples and 
instances. 

When I sleep badly, I am apt to waken in a bad 
temper. In that case I find that any small and quite 
innocent action of somebody else that doesn’t quite 
fit in with my wishes makes me feel angry with that 
person. Afterwards I realize that my anger was un¬ 
real; that is to say, it was not really directed against 
the person for whom I felt it, but only occasioned by 
him. His action stimulated the feeling in me, but the 
feeling did not really correspond at all to the action 
which aroused it. Real anger would mean anger 
which was really directed towards the person or his 
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action, because his action made anger the proper 
feelings 

Again, we may compare the feelings that we have 
in reading two novels, one of which is really a good 
novel, a work of art, and the other is an exciting sen¬ 
sational story. In the first case we enjoy the novel 
itself, and the pleasure is a quiet, solid, real pleasure, 
because it is directed upon the novel and is an 
appreciation of the goodness of the novel. In the 
other case it is not the story itself that we enjoy, but 
the feelings that it arouses or stimulates in us. The 
feelings are unreal feelings, not because they are not 
felt, of course (they are apt to be very intense), but 
because they are not grasping the real value of the 
story. If our feeling was real we should probably ^be 
disgusted or bored. In general, we may say, that 
excitement is a good test of the unreality of feeling. 
When anything excites us and stimulates feelings in 
us, we are not feeling it . 

We may put the same point in another way if we 
say that when we enjoy our feelings, we are feeling 
unreally or sentimentally. When we feel really, we 
enjoy the thing itself, not the feeling. Similarly, if 
someone flashes light from a mirror into our eyes we 
have a sensation of dazzling light, but we don’t really 
see. We can’t even see the mirror. 

Let us apply this to love, which is the completest 
and most important of our feelings. I may feel love 
for someone either really or unreally. My love may be 
either real or sentimental. What is the difference? 
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To love a person really is to love him y and in that case 
the love is an appreciation of his real worth. Real 
love grasps the worth and value of its object and loves 
the other person for himself or herself. Unreal or 
sentimental love does not. It enjoys the feelings which 
the other person arouses or stimulates, and is not 
concerned with the real worth, the real goodness of 
its object. We sometimes talk of a person being in 
love with love. That is precisely what I mean by 
unreal or sentimental love. 

Perhaps these examples are sufficient to make the 
main point clear. When we feel in an unreal way, our 
feelings are turned in upon themselves. We enjoy or 
dislike our feelings, not the object or person who 
arouses them in us. When we feel in a real way, it is 
the object or the person that we realize and appreciate. 
So I repeat—feeling is unreal when it is divorced from 
the world outside us and turned in upon itself. 

It is possible, just as in the case of thinking, to make 
an ideal of unreality. We may make feeling an end in 
itself, and set out to realize all the possibilities of feel¬ 
ing, to experience feeling for its own sake. That is the 
ideal of Epicureanism, and though most of us profess 
to think that it is disreputable, there is a great deal of 
it about in practice. But there is one aspect of it which 
is perfectly respectable, the aspect of feeling which is 
concerned with art—with painting and music and 
poetry and novels and so on. There we think that it is 
not merely proper, but the right thing to cultivate 
feelings which are divorced from reality, and to allow 
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ourselves the luxury of feeling in a way which we 
would strenuously resist in real life. To do this is 
mischievous. It is an indulgence in unreality. It is 
definitely sentimental and encourages sentimentality. 
At least half the novels we read and nearly all the 
films we see are deliberately meant to arouse unreal 
feelings. And therefore they are thoroughly demoral¬ 
izing. Books, plays and films which are censored are 
nearly always much less dangerous, because even if 
they are wrong in their feelings they are usually real. 
And it is far better to be real in our feelings than to 
/be right. 

That brings me to my last point. Because unreal 
feeling is divorced from experience it cannot be 
tested against experience and in experience. Feeling 
which is suppressed or repressed is made unreal, be¬ 
cause it is not allowed to express itself in action. 
This is the second great source of unreality in us and 
our world. And the practical upshot is quite simple. 
If we are to be real in our feelings we must act upon 
them and trust them as guides of our conduct. Then, 
if they are wrong, we shall discover that they are 
wrong and be able to put them right. But we refuse, 
on the whole, to believe in feelings. And therefore, 
though we think it wrong to tell lies—that is, to 
express a thought which we don’t really think, we 
often think it right and virtuous to express a feeling 
that we don’t feel. It is not right; it is completely 
demoralizing. 
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VI 

ABOUT UNREAL PEOPLE 

T o-night our business is to summarize our whole 
discussion of Reality, and to bring it to its point 
of concentration, from which we may go on to the 
discussion of Freedom. So far we have been gathering 
material, going from one point to another. Now we 
have to focus the picture as a whole; and the focus of 
all unreality is an unreal person. So I propose to talk 
to you about unreal people. 

First of all, let me remind you of the obviously un¬ 
real people and the obviously real people whom you 
must have met. There are, of course, degrees of un¬ 
reality in people. We are all more or less unreal our¬ 
selves, and so we don’t notice the degrees of reality 
and unreality with which we are familiar. But when 
we meet people who are unusually real or unusually 
unreal we notice it at once, and so we can get our 
impression of what unreal people and real people are 
like from the extreme cases, and by comparing them 
we can appreciate the difference. Then, with the im¬ 
pression clear in our minds, we can go on to try to 
define it and to discover what gives rise to the un- 
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reality of people. But let me give you a preliminary 
word of warning. We must not confuse unreality and 
queerness. Queer people are simply people who are 
obviously unlike ourselves, who do not conform to our 
ordinary standards of behaviour in one way or another. 
Now people who are obviously unreal will be queer 
people; but then so will people who are obviously and 
outstandingly real. A person may be queer and un¬ 
usual either because he is above the average or below 
it. We would expect a very real person to be very 
queer by all our ordinary standards. 

Let me try to describe what I mean by a very real 
person, while you try to think of someone you have 
met who fits the description more or less well. When I 
meet the kind of person who is exceptionally real for 
me, I recognize him because there is no getting over 
the fact that he is there. He can’t be overlooked, even 
when he says nothing and does nothing. He is 
emphatically there . More than that, he is all there— 
not in the ordinary sense, but literally. There is a 
wholeness and completeness about him that I sense in 
some strange way. And then, he is very much himself. 
I don’t want to ask what he is or does, because he isn’t 
so much a man with a job, a man that fits tidily away 
into a socket in the ordinary scheme of things. He 
isn’t a type, or an embodied job, or a wheel in a 
machine, but very much, and first and foremost, a 
human being—very much himself. There is always 
a curious simplicity and definiteness about him—a 
quietness which is sure of itself. Not the quietness of 
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what is dead, but the quietness of a steady flame. Yes! 
that is quite a good way to put it. A very real person 
seems to me to have a sort of flame in him that shines 
through and makes him transparent. He isn’t neces¬ 
sarily brilliant intellectually or emotionally powerful. 
He may or may not be; but if he is clever, you hardly 
notice it; it is so simple; indeed you notice him so 
much more than his qualities. He is significant, and 
significant just by being himse l f, not through any 
particular qualities or peculiarities that he possesses. 
And he is significant because he is vital. Yet the vitality 
is not necessarily a fullness of physical activity, or even 
physical strength; because it shows equally well, per¬ 
haps even better, in repose. It is rather a fullness of 
life, a completeness of life, an inherent livingness about 
him. Then I know that I am dealing with a real 
person. 

On the other hand, the unreal person, if he is 
unusually unreal, is the very opposite of this. He is 
apt to be overlooked in company, as if he wasn’t 
there. Often, because of this, he tends to chatter a 
lot and thrust himself forward, exhibiting great 
energy; but you feel that the energy is somehow 
worked up and galvanized into action, it isn’t the 
spontaneous flowing out of a fund of life in the man. 
For all his activity he doesn’t seem to get anywhere, 
and all his talking only makes him a bore. He is in 
fact inwardly rather dead and lives on other people, 
reacting to them, stimulated into self-assertion by 
them. I don’t think he ever gives me the impression 
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of quietness or repose. He is often, I find, highly 
intellectual, but when I talk with him, for all his 
brilliance he always seems to be somehow up in the 
air, out of touch with concrete experience. He is just 
as often passionate in his feelings, and yet the passion 
seems somehow to be unnecessary or out of propor¬ 
tion. 'What’s all the fuss about? 5 1 find myself asking. 
'Where does it all come to earth? 5 And I find that all 
my efforts to get into real touch with the man lead to 
.nothing. There seems to be nothing behind his 
opinions and his feelings. And he is almost always 
completely and thoroughly respectable. He hasn’t 
any real opinions of his own; they are all ordinary 
opinions, or at least opinions that come out of books 
or out of newspapers, not out of his own experience of 
life. And his feelings are the same. They are orthodox 
feelings, or at least they are feelings that one has met 
elsewhere and recognizes as old friends. There is a 
staleness and dullness about them, as if the spirit of the 
man wasn’t in them. If a person like that comes into 
a company where a jolly interchange of real conver¬ 
sation and real feeling has been going on, it dries up 
at once and the conversation becomes trivial and 
commonplace. He is somehow flat and unsolid, like 
people on the screen of the cinema, unsubstantial and 
shadowy; and in his presence everything seems to go 
flat and lose its substance. When he is energetic he 
isn’t vital, but Tull of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing’. And when he is silent, he isn’t reposeful, but 
rather sulky or vacant. That is the kind of impression 
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that unreal people have on my mind. They are vague 
and shadowy and indefinite, like ghosts, when you get 
behind their defences. All the definiteness and pre¬ 
cision and orderliness that they have is drilled into 
them or put into them from outside. It doesn’t grow 
out from inside. There is the same kind of difference 
between the real person and the unreal person as 
there is between a naturally beautiful woman and one jj 
who is well made-up. 

Now, with this contrast in our minds, let us ask 
what it is that makes people unreal, and turns them 
into ghosts and echoes. There are two parts to the 
answer. The first part concerns their relation to the 
world outside them, and particularly to other persons. 
Unreal people are egocentric. They are out of touch 
with the world outside them and turned in upon 
themselves, and because of that they are highly self- 
conscious. Their interest is really in themselves and 
not in the world outside them. They do not love 
beautiful things, for example; they love to possess 
them, to have them for themselves. What they de¬ 
mand of the outside world is that it should stimulate 
them and be agreeable to them and satisfy them. 
They want it to stimulate and maintain them, to 
contribute to their enjoyment and self-satisfaction. 
They are not interested in other people; they want 
other people to minister to their self-esteem, to recog¬ 
nize them, think highly of them, respect them and 
love them. In all their thoughts and feelings and 
behaviour they themselves are the centre round which 
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the world revolves, and so they never want to get into 
touch with what is not themselves in its reality, but 
only in so far as it can be made to contribute to their 
own precious selves. So their consciousness is centred 
in themselves and shut in upon themselves, and 
shut off from the significance of what is not them¬ 
selves. 

I want you to notice particularly that this unreality 
of people is quite compatible with what is ordinarily 
called unselfishness. One of the commonest ways of 
being self-centred is to put other people in your debt 
by doing things for them. Such unselfishness is really 
a way of enhancing one’s own sense of importance 
and of binding other people to one by bonds of grati¬ 
tude. By being good and unselfish we can feel good 
and important and kind, and we can make other 
people feel how good and kind we are. And still we 
are the centre of the picture. Any of you who have 
lived with people who insist upon serving you and 
subordinating themselves to you and doing things for 
you must know from experience, perhaps from bitter 
experience, how such a person can sap your strength 
and vitality and make life a misery. And the under¬ 
lying reason of this is that they are interested not in 
you, but in themselves doing things for you. You find 
that they just don’t want the real you, they only want 
you there in order to provide them with constant 
opportunities for unselfishness. Constantly to defer to 
another person’s wishes is a subtle way of throwing all 
the responsibility upon him and becoming dependent 
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on him. If you do that you don’t live by your own 
life, but by other people’s, and so you drain their 
vitality and live on them like a vampire. No! very 
selfless people are usually very unreal people, how¬ 
ever ‘good’ they may appear to be. They are turned 
in upon themselves, interested in themselves in a 
queer inverted way. 

Another important point in this connection is that 
the more people are turned in upon themselves, the 
less they are themselves. This comes out in a variety 
of ways. For instance, a person who is not interested 
in things for themselves, but only as ministering to 
him, can’t think for himself. If you are to think about 
anything and know it for yourself, you must be inter¬ 
ested, not in yourself, but in it. If you are not, then 
you will be dependent for your knowledge and your 
opinions and beliefs upon other people’s thinking. 
You will have no real opinion of your own; only 
borrowed ones. So with your feelings. If your interest 
is turned in upon yourself, you will be interested in 
your feelings, of course; but they won’t be really 
yours; because you can’t have feelings about things 
you are not interested in for themselves. You will feel 
about things, then, not for yourself, but as other people 
feel—imitatively, and your feelings will not be really 
yours. More generally this loss of selfhood shows 
itself in the curious but comprehensible fact that the 
more self-conscious we become, the more we try to 
subordinate other people and things to ourselves, the 
more dependent we become on them, and lose our 
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own independence and reality. This is quite natural, 
because if I need other people to make me feel that I 
am somebody, then I am dependent on them for my 
own significance. In their absence I am just annihi¬ 
lated, I am nothing in myself, completely unreal in 
myself. Whereas if I am really occupied with what is 
not myself and am not self-conscious, I am not de¬ 
pendent on them for the stimulation of my thoughts 
and my feelings. I retain my independence and my 
reality, because I live from within outwards. This is 
merely a restatement of something I have said twice 
before in other talks, that the real nature of human 
beings consists in their capacity to live outside them¬ 
selves. Turn that outgoing consciousness back upon 
itself and a person loses his real nature and becomes 
unreal. That, then, is the first part of the answer. 
Unreal people are people who are turned back upon 
themselves. 

The second part of the answer is this. The unreality 
of people is the result of disunity within them; in par¬ 
ticular the disunity between thought and feeling. If 
there is a clash between what we feel and what we 
think real and significant then a strain is set up 
within us between the two sides of our nature, and 
our own reality is destroyed. The harmony of thought 
and emotion is the inner condition of the reality of 
persons. If, for instance, we want something very 
much which we think is bad, then the conflict be¬ 
tween our desire and our judgment paralyses our 
freedom of action. If we do what we want to do when 
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we think we ought not to do it, we are made unreal, 
because half of our nature repudiates the action. 
Equally if we do what we think is right without feel¬ 
ing that it is right, our reality is destroyed. That is 
why people who continually do their duty in defiance' 
of their desire are such unreal people. Such pand¬ 
ering to thought in defiance of feeling is humanly 
unreal. We often say of such persons—and rightly— 
that they are not human. Their humanity is not 
real humanity. 

The effect of such a struggle between thought and 
feeling is that thought becomes abstract and formal, 
while feeling becomes sentimental. Take thought first. 
If it is at variance with feeling it must determine for 
itself what is significant and good. Now that is the 
business of feeling; and left to itself thought can only 
accept the opinions of others about what is valuable. 
It assumes that certain things are good and bad, sig¬ 
nificant and unimportant; it doesn’t decide for itself, 
because it can’t. And therefore, in general, thought 
divorced from feeling must rely on tradition, that is 
to say on somebody else’s feeling in the long run. It 
has to fall back on external authority. If I do this, if 
I think that something is good or true or beautiful or 
important because somebody else thinks so or feels so, 
then / do not really think it. Any significance or truth 
my thought may have is not mine but somebody 
else’s. My reality does not go into my thought at all. 
I am dependent on other people. My thinking is 
abstract, mechanical and formal, dependent on other 
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people’s reality. I become a mere mould into which 
opinions are run. My mind may be a marvellously 
perfect machine for thinking, but it doesn’t work for 
me . Somebody else has to supply the material for me 
to think about. That is the effect of divorcing thought 
from feeling. We become unreal in our thinking. 

Similarly with feeling divorced from thought. It be¬ 
comes sentimental. If my feeling is at variance with 
my thinking, then my thought cannot supply me with 
real things to feel about. It is thinking that decides 
what things are and how they are, and if feeling tries 
to do this for itself it again must appeal for outside 
help. It will be at the mercy of tradition. I shall feel 
angry when I am supposed to feel angry, approve 
things that are usually approved and never really feel 
anything for myself. So I shall become unreal in my 
feelings, which is sentimentality. My own feelings 
will never determine their proper relations to the 
things I experience. They will not really be mine. 
One feels that often after a visit to the cinema. One 
has feelings stimulated in one which one repudiates 
afterwards. ‘How could I have enjoyed that trash?’ 
we find ourselves saying. And the proper answer is, 
T didn’t, I only thought I did. If I had been thinking 
what it all really meant I should have loathed it.’ 

Lastly, these two causes of unreality in people, 
being turned in on themselves and being out of har¬ 
mony in themselves, are closely related. It is in the 
ordinary experience of sense-perception that thought 
and feeling meet and mingle. It is in seeing things 
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and handling them and doing things with them that 
we are in touch with them. The outer world enters 
into us through the gateways ofthe senses, and through 
the same gateways thought and feeling pass out to 
grasp the outer world. So long as that commerce is 
going on we are not turned in on ourselves, and 
thought and feeling are fused. In the activity of the 
senses we at once and immediately enjoy and know 
what is not ourselves. If we try to see things without 
enjoying them or feeling about them they are robbed 
of their significance for us. It is a mistake to think 
that that is the way to be unbiased or unprejudiced. 
To be indifferent to the things you see and think 
about is to be desperately biased and prejudiced in 
favour of unreality. And if that co-operation, that 
fusion of thought and feeling in immediate sensuous 
commerce with the external world is interrupted, two 
things happen: we are cut off from direct contact 
with what is not ourselves, and thought and feeling 
fall apart and cease to work together. Thought and 
feeling can only be unified if both are directed out¬ 
wards upon the world. 

To sum up, then. People become unreal when their 
thoughts and feelings are at variance, so that they are 
out of tune in their inner life; and that happens be¬ 
cause they are turned in on themselves and shut off 
from immediate and direct contact with the world 
outside them. Losing the outside world they lose 
themselves; their inner life dies and goes into dis¬ 
solution, and they become ghosts and echoes, the 
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slaves of tradition and orthodoxy. To be real is to 
live by the reality that is in you, and from within 
outwards. It is to be yourself. And we can only be 
ourselves for other people. Why so? Because to be 
yourself for yourself is to be turned in upon yourself 
and so to start on the path that leads to the unreality 
of spiritual dissolution. 
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ABOUT WHAT WE MEAN BY BEING FREE 
e have done with our discussion of Reality, 



and this is the first of six talks on freedom. But 


the two parts of the course are not independent. Free¬ 
dom and Reality are very closely bound up together. 
I should like therefore to begin the discussion of 
freedom by stressing and underlining a point that will 
only gradually become clear as we proceed. Only real 
people can be free . We are bound, determined and 
unfree in proportion as we are ourselves unreal. 

Why do I stress this? Because it is the fundamental 
condition of what I want to say about human freedom 
and about morality. In spite of all that timid moralists 
have said, a man is free only when he does exactly 
what he wants to do, without let or hindrance. And 
that statement admits of no qualification. To act 
freely is to act without restraint, quite spontaneously. 
And therefore I want you to have in your minds from 
the beginning the other side of this—that only a real 
person can act freely. This is not a qualification; for I 
do not say that only a real person ought to act freely 
or ought to be allowed to act freely; I say that only a 
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real person can . Unreal people often think they are 
doing what they want to do; but in fact they never 
are; they simply can't. In the absence of personal 
reality freedom is just impossible. 

Now let us apply ourselves to the simple question 
that is before us to-night. What do we mean by being 
free? When we say that we are Tree 5 to do something; 
when we say that an Englishman is a free man in a 
free country; when we say that the wild animals c roam 
freely in their native wilds 5 , what is the idea which we 
express in the word Tree 5 ? The simplest answer, and 
perhaps the best one, is that we mean the opposite of 
bound or constrained or caged or enslaved. When 
anything is bound, it is in the power of something 
else. A prisoner in a prison is not free because he is 
prevented from going out and must stay where he is 
whether he wants to or not. He is in someone else’s 
power, and his actions are under someone else’s con¬ 
trol. For the same reason we say that a slave is not 
free. His actions are under the control of someone else; 
he is in the power of his master. An animal in a cage 
is not free for the same reason; it is in the power and 
under the control of someone else. Scientists talk of 
matter falling freely through space. Why ‘freely 5 ? 
Because in empty space a body would not be con¬ 
trolled by anything outside itself; there would be 
nothing compelling it to move in any particular 
direction, so that it would not be under constraint. 

When we say then that a man is free, we mean that 
he is not under constraint, he is in nobody’s power, 
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no one else controls his actions or dictates his conduct. 
He does as he pleases, goes and comes as he pleases, 
works or not as he pleases and so on. He can sing 
with the miller: 

‘I care for nobody , no not /, 

And nobody cares for me* 

That sounds dangerous and wrong already, doesn’t 
it? Never mind; let us get at it in another way. We 
shall notice first that freedom is an idea that is con¬ 
cerned with action. To be free means not to be under 
constraint. Now if you don’t want to do anything—if 
you are sound asleep, for instance—there is no sense 
in saying you are free or not free. Unless, of course, 
you mean that if you wanted to do something, you 
would be free or not free to do it. Freedom means 
freedom to do something. That is why we cannot 
think that material objects are free. They don’t do 
things; they are always used. Philosophers call this 
being ‘determined’. A chair only gets from one place 
to another by being pushed or carried or moved some¬ 
how by something else. It is never free, always 
determined. Its movements are all caused by some¬ 
thing else. Yet when, as scientists, we think of matter 
having energy in it, so that it moves by itself, we find 
ourselves saying that it moves freely. Then we are 
thinking that it is the nature of things to move; and 
that a stone naturally falls to the ground, unless some¬ 
thing else prevents it from falling. Then we shall say, 
when we release the stone, that it is free to fall. That is 
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to say, it does fall, because it is its nature to fall, and 
therefore it will fall if nothing prevents it. 

Now this, I think, is the important point. Even a 
stone has its freedom. That is to say, if it is let alone 
and not interfered with by anything else, it will 
naturally do something; it will fall. It will fall of 
itself, without being pushed or helped or carried. Its 
falling will express its own nature. It is the nature of 
material objects to fall—we used to say ‘to gravitate 5 
before Einstein pointed out to us that we didn’t know 
what that meant, and Eddington informed us that 
‘the earth goes where it pleases 5 . And whenever a 
thing does of itself what it is its own nature to do, we 
say that it acts freely. Or to put it a little differently, 
everything has its own nature, and when it expresses 
its own nature in action, it is free or acts freely. When 
anything acts of itself, or ‘off its own bat 5 , it acts freely. 
To be free, then, is to express one’s own nature in 
action. 

The most positive way of expressing this is to say 
that free action is spontaneous action, or that freedom 
is spontaneity. When we act freely the action is spon¬ 
taneous; it expresses us and nothing but us; it is un¬ 
constrained. The free action flows from our own 
nature. An animal in a cage is not free, because he 
wouldn’t go into a cage and stay there spontaneously. 
It isn’t his nature. You can only tell what his nature is 
by letting him act spontaneously, without restraint. 
Then he will be himself, or behave naturally. It is the 
same with ourselves. We are free when we act spon- 
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taneously, when we are ourselves, when we express 
our own inner selves by behaving naturally. And you 
will see that we can now say quite simply that it is the 
nature of anything to be free; since to be free is simply 
to express its own nature without let or hindrance. 

Suppose now that you say to me, ‘You can’t have 
people doing just as they please, being quite natural, 
and expressing themselves all over the place. Let’s 
have liberty, of course, but not license.’ I can only say 
that you are quite off the rails. If people are not to be 
free, not to be natural, not to express themselves, then 
what in heaven’s name are they to be or do or express? I 
‘But this is pure anarchy,’ you will say. Have you, 
then, forgotten already what I said to start with, that 
only a real person can be free? The very point of that 
lies here, and the explanation lies in our discussions of 
reality. Only a real person can express his own nature 
and be himself, and therefore only a real person can 
ever do as he pleases. 

Let me repeat the important point of that discus¬ 
sion about our own reality. Only human beings are\ 
capable of unreality. Other forms of being always 
express their own nature and behave in accordance 
with their own nature. We, on the contrary, can be 
unreal. We can think without really thinking; we can 
feel without really feeling, and so we can do things 
without really doing them. Whenever there is un¬ 
reality in us, we are not really ourselves, and in our 
behaviour our own reality, our own nature is not 
expressed. Then we are not free. We saw, too, that 
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human nature consisted in our capacity to live out¬ 
side of ourselves, in contact with and immersed in the 
reality of the outside world. Only behaviour which 
expresses this capacity expresses ourselves. If our 
feelings are not real, that is to say, in proper touch 
with the world outside, then the actions to which they 
give rise will not really be free, though we may think 
they are. They will not really be spontaneous. That is 
why I say that a person who is unreal in his thinking 
or in his feeling cannot be spontaneous, and therefore 
cannot do as he pleases. For this reason I have no 

to be natural, to express ourselves, to do what we 
want to do, without restraint or hindrance; and you 
can see also why I say it without qualification. 

I rather suspect that some of you will feel that I am 
not being quite straightforward about this. I can 
only assure you that I am, and that I am not reintro¬ 
ducing the old qualifications of freedom in a new way. 
But I shall have to wait for future talks to make that 
clear. For the moment, let me point out another con¬ 
sequence of the peculiar nature of human beings, 
namely, that our freedom depends upon inner con¬ 
ditions. A man may be unfree because he is in some¬ 
body else’s power, or because he hasn’t the means to 
do what he wants to do, or for other external reasons, 
but you might remove all these external hindrances; 
and still find that he wasn’t free. Why? Because he 
was not free in himself. Look at one or two instances. 

It is obviously untrue to say that we are free to do 
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as we please, if we don’t know what we want to do. 
And all of us often find it very difficult to know what 
we want to do. Again, even if we know what we want 
to do, we may be afraid to do it, and our fear may be 
a constraint within us. So long as the fear is there, we 
can’t act freely. Even if we do what we want to do, 
we shall have to force ourselves to do it, and then we 
shall not be doing it spontaneously. Strictly, we shall 
not be doing what we want to do, since our fear is in 
itself the indication that we don’t altogether want to 
do it. Or again, if we are self-conscious in company, 
if we can’t completely trust the people we are with, 
we can’t act freely, we can’t be spontaneous, we can’t 
be ourselves. We have to confess to constraint; we 
have to watch our words and our actions in case they 
should be used against us. Freedom is destroyed. 
Under such conditions we cannot do as we please. 
Even if we are real ourselves? Yes, even then. For 
even a real person cannot be free in the face of unreal 
persons. He may be free in himself, but he cannot 
express his freedom freely. So I conclude with a point 
which I have mentioned before, but have not yet had 
time to develop. Human freedom demands not 
merely free people, but the relationship of free people. 
Its final basis lies in real friendship. All reality, that is 
to say, all significance converges upon friendship, 
upon the real relationship of one person with another 
independently real person. So that if we want an 
example of what it means to be free, what it feels 
like in experience, as it were, we must think of the 
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occasions on which we have found ourselves completely 
spontaneous and unconstrained in the company of a 
friend. If you think of that kind of experience, you 
will understand, I think, whether you agree or not, 
what I mean by saying that our freedom realizes 
itself in and through friendship. It is only in friend¬ 
ship that we ever find ourselves completely ourselves 
and so completely free. We can say what we please 
and do what we please without restraint in ourselves 
or outside ourselves. And you will also understand the 
connection between reality and freedom. For in such 
a flowering of friendship we find the two things in¬ 
dissolubly joined. We are completely ourselves and 
completely free; and our reality and our freedom are 
two sides of the same penny. 


REALITY AND FREEDOM 


VIII 

ON THREE KINDS OF FREEDOM 

F reedom, we have found, is the absence of re¬ 
straint upon spontaneity of action. Anything is 
free when it acts spontaneously. To act spontaneously 
is to act from oneself, from within outwards, so that 
the action expresses the agent and has its source 
wholly and simply in the agent. We saw also what this 
implies; that everything has a nature of its own, which 
nature is really its capacity for behaving in a way 
peculiar to itself. Leave it alone and it will do some¬ 
thing; and what it does will be the expression of what 
it is. On the other hand, there are always many ways 
in which things can be made to behave unnaturally. 
A stone falls freely to the ground; it doesn’t rise freely 
from the ground; but it can be thrown upwards. 
Then it does not express its own nature, it is mastered 
by an external force and constrained to behave in a 
way which is unnatural to it. Thus when we say that 
anything acts freely, we mean that it expresses its own 
proper nature in action. When we say that anything 
is free, we mean that it is in a position to express its 
own nature in action without hindrance. 
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Now we mean precisely the same when we talk 
about human freedom. A man acts freely when he is 
unconstrained, when the action expresses his own 
nature and arises spontaneously out of his own 
nature. Is there then no difference between human 
freedom and the freedom of animals or of material 
bodies like the sun and the stars? Of course there is; 
but that is because different things have different 
natures and each is free only in expressing its own 
nature. Different kinds of freedom depend upon 
different kinds of nature. I want to-night to draw 
your attention to three general types of nature— 
material nature, living nature and human nature— 
in order to define the three different types of freedom 
to which each gives rise. And from the beginning we 
had better notice that these three natures are not just 
different, even though they are essentially different. 
A human being is also an animal and also a material 
body. A plant or animal is also a material body. We 
shall not then be surprised to find that the three types 
of freedom have the same kind of relation to one 
another, that human freedom is also organic freedom, 
and also material freedom. 

We turn first, then, to consider the nature of 
matter, or to put it more concretely and more pro¬ 
perly, the nature of material bodies. By their nature 
I mean the character which they express in free 
activity. How does a material body behave? It 
behaves mechanically. What does this mean? It means, 
fundamentally, that its behaviour is absolutely uni- 
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form. It always does the same thing in the same 
circumstances. It is completely consistent. When 
scientists talk about the uniformity of nature that is 
what they mean. Once you have noticed that one 
piece of sodium dropped into water catches fire and 
rushes about the surface of the water till it is con¬ 
sumed, you know that any piece of sodium will 
always do that if you drop it into water. Material 
bodies go on repeating and repeating themselves ad 
infinitum . Each has its own little shibboleth which is 
never varied and which is its only answer to every 
question. As a result, we can discover beforehand 
what any material body will do under given circum¬ 
stances and so we can predict its behaviour with 
complete accuracy. The formula which expresses the 
constant behaviour of material bodies and so enables 
us to predict their future behaviour is what we call a 
law of nature. So we can say that matter obeys laws. 
It is its nature to obey laws, and in obeying the law 
of its own nature it acts with complete freedom. 
Indeed, to say that matter is always determined is 
another way of saying that it is free in obeying a fixed 
law. It is its own nature that is expressed in the 
uniformity of its own mechanical behaviour. 

That, then, is the nature of material bodies ex¬ 
pressed in the simplest way and therefore the nature 
of material freedom. Matter expresses its own nature 
and so acts freely or spontaneously in acting mechanic¬ 
ally or uniformly, in obeying the laws of nature, that is 
to say, the laws of its own material nature, with com- 
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plete consistency and unerring precision. 

Next we must consider the nature of living things, 
and their freedom. The field of life is a very varied 
one, beginning with tiny organisms which are hardly 
distinguishable from bits of dead matter, and rising 
stage by stage to immensely complex organisms like 
the higher mammals, elephants and horses and apes. 
We divide it roughly into two main sections, plant-life 
and animal-life, assuming, probably rightly, that 
animal life involves consciousness and that plant life 
does not. In face of this vast variety of the forms of 
life, how can we answer, simply, the question, ‘What is 
the general nature which is peculiar to living organ¬ 
isms? 5 The very variety of life suggests the answer, 
that the nature of life consists in its capacity for varia¬ 
tion. Unlike material bodies, living bodies do not 
always behave in the same way in the same circum¬ 
stances. It belongs to their nature to vary. 

The root fact about whatever is alive is that it 
grows. Now growth is simply variation in a definite 
direction, which belongs to the nature of the indivi¬ 
dual organism. The same organism is first a seed and 
then a sapling and then a full-grown tree; or first an 
egg, then a chicken and then a full-grown hen. Every 
living being has its own life-cycle, a definite cycle of 
spontaneous variation through which it expresses its 
own nature. If it did not vary in this definite, cyclic 
way it would just not be alive. 

Now when we consider the spontaneous variation 
which we call the growth of an organism—either 
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plant or animal—we find that it consists in a har¬ 
monious interchange and interplay between the living 
thing and its environment. The environment stimu¬ 
lates the living thing, and its life or behaviour consists 
in its response to the stimulus. Plants respond to the 
stimulus of light, for example. If you grow a plant in 
a dark cellar with a small window high up, the plant 
will respond by growing tall and spindly in an effort 
to reach the light. Its behaviour will vary as the 
stimulus varies. It will vary in an effort to adapt itself 
to its environment, to fit in with the conditions under 
which it grows. If it fails to adapt itself, it dies before 
its time, that is to say, before it has realized its own 
nature in the completion of its life cycle. Thus we see 
that there is what we can only call failure in the 
organic world; failure in complete realization of or¬ 
ganic nature. And that failure is a failure of the parti¬ 
cular organism to adapt itself to its environment. 

But there is another aspect of life which is essential 
to the nature of living organisms and which takes us 
immediately beyond the individual living creature— 
the capacity to reproduce their own kind. At first sight 
it would seem that this capacity for self-propagation 
simply meant that the life-cycle of an organism re¬ 
peated itself ad infinitum in the constant succession of 
generations. But that is not so. In reproduction the 
living creature expresses the fundamental character 
of life—its capacity for variation in a definite direc¬ 
tion. The offspring are not mere reproductions of the 
parent—but reproductions with variation. There is 
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thus a growth or development of life through the 
generations, to which we give the name of evolution. 
This is the larger aspect of the nature of living things. 
As in the case of the individual, the larger evolution¬ 
ary nature of life consists in spontaneous variation 
through response to stimulus in an effort of living 
creatures to adapt themselves to an increasingly com¬ 
plex environment. Why increasingly complex? Because 
it is the nature of living creatures to multiply, when 
they are free to do so (note the term Tree’ in this con¬ 
nection, for it is another good example of what we 
mean by 'freedom’) and the more animals or plants 
there are in the same stretch of country, the more 
complex for each of them the environment becomes. 
But there is one notable difference between this 
larger aspect of life and the life of the individual. 
Evolution escapes from the finality that death im¬ 
poses on the spontaneous variation of the individual. 
The individual by his efforts to adapt himself con¬ 
tributes his little bit to the accomplishment of an 
increasing purpose and hands the torch of life on to 
the next generation. So the individual organism is 
the servant of a great purpose—the purpose of life. 
And the purpose of life is what we call progress, the 
realization, age after age, of an increasing complexity 
of organization; the building up of a vast community 
of life in the most varied forms, each form depending 
on all the others, each taking its place in the whole 
and contributing its share to the whole, and each 
through its own efforts contributing to the further 
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progress of the whole towards an end which is hidden 
in the mists of the infinite future. That is the nature 
of living beings, seen in its full scope. 

This is all rather complicated. But we need not 
worry about the complications. What I should like 
you to remember is the ideas that are bound up with 
our consideration of the nature of living beings; the 
ideas of growth, development and evolution; the idea 
of adaptation to environment, of fitting in to one’s 
place in a complex organization or community; the 
ideas of progress and purpose, of the end to which the 
whole creation moves; the idea of the service of the 
species and its development. These are all ideas which 
express the nature of living beings, of plants and 
animals. And thus the freedom of living creatures— 
what we may call organic freedom—is the freedom to 
realize that nature to the full, without constraint or 
hindrance. Give a living being the conditions under 
which it can live freely and naturally and it will 
respond by adapting itself to the demands of life, by 
behaving in a way that furthers the development of 
life, the progress of the species, by acting spontane¬ 
ously and naturally as a member of the great com¬ 
munity of life. The life-force which it serves, the 
evolutionary drive which it expresses in its spontaneous 
behaviour is its own nature, and in following its own 
nature it is free. 

Now we come to the third type of nature and its 
proper freedom—I mean human nature, the nature 
of persons. We have already dealt with this in some 
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of the talks about reality and we shall be dealing 
with it in other aspects in the succeeding talks. For 
the moment I only want to stress its difference from 
the other two types of nature. Our nature is not the 
nature of material objects; it does not express itself 
in spontaneous uniformity or obedience to law. 
Neither is it the nature of living beings; it does not 
express itself in spontaneous variation, in adaptation 
to environment, in the service of the purposes of life. 
How then does it express itself? Perhaps you will 
allow me for this once to use a convenient technical 
term, if I go on to explain it. Personal reality expresses 
itself in spontaneous objectivity . What do I mean by 
objectivity? I mean what I have repeatedly expressed 
by saying that it is our nature to apprehend and enjoy 
a world that is outside ourselves, to live in communion 
with a world which is independent of us. We have the 
capacity to know other things and other people and 
to enjoy them. And when we are completely ourselves 
we live by that knowledge and appreciation of what 
is not ourselves, and so in communion with other 
beings. That is what I term our objectivity, and it is 
the essence of our human nature. When we really 
think, we think in terms of something real outside 
ourselves; when we really feel, we feel in terms of 
something real outside ourselves; and when we really 
act, we act objectively, that is, in terms of the world of 
things and people that is not us. When we think, we 
think about something or someone, we don’t merely 
have ideas in our minds; when we feel—when we 
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hate, for example—we don’t merely have a feeling of 
hatred, we hate somebody or something. Our con¬ 
sciousness always goes beyond ourselves and grapples 
with what is not ourselves. So that we can only ex¬ 
press our real nature by behaving in terms of other 
things and other persons. 

How can we put this more concretely? It is, in fact, 
so simple and so commonplace that it is very difficult 
to express it at all. I might say that human nature is 
rational, but that would stress thought too much; 
and if I said that it is essentially religious, which is 
perhaps the profoundest thing about it, you would 
almost certainly misunderstand me. If I said that we 
are all, in our proper nature artists, you would be in¬ 
clined to laugh, I imagine, though I think that it 
would be a true statement. I had better leave these 
general terms aside and say simply that human nature 
expresses itself most concretely and completely in 
friendship. Think of two intimate friends on holiday 
together and completely at home with one another. 
How does that bring out the peculiar nature of hu¬ 
man beings? Well! they know each other and love 
each other. So they can think and feel for one 
another. Each is the object of the other’s thought and 
affection. They each think and feel in terms of the 
other. And they behave in terms of one another. They 
make plans together and co-operate and share their 
enjoyments and their thoughts. So they are free— 
they think freely and feel freely and act freely—in one 
another’s company. That capacity to live in terms of 
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the other, and so of what is not ourselves, to live in 
others and through others and for others, is the 
unique property of human beings. 

Because, therefore, the freedom of anything is its 
ability to express its own nature to the full without 
constraint, human freedom is the ability to express 
this peculiar property which belongs only to human 
beings—the ability to live spontaneously (that is, 
from themselves) in terms of the other (that is, for 
and in and by what is not themselves). Only when 
we live in this way can we be free; for only then do 
we express our own nature in action. And this free¬ 
dom is moral freedom. What that means, and par¬ 
ticularly what it does not mean, it will be the business 
of the remaining talks to disentangle. 
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IX 

MECHANICAL MORALITY 

L ast week we discussed three types of freedom 
which belong to three types of nature—material 
nature, living nature and human nature. I must now 
explain the reason for undertaking that discussion. 

Our main object is to decide upon the nature of 
human freedom. Before we can answer the question 
‘How can we be free ? 5 we must first be clear about 
what our own freedom is. It is important that we 
should not confuse human freedom with either of the 
other two types of freedom. If we do we shall run into 
difficulties, not merely theoretical difficulties, but 
very real practical ones. In this talk I want to show 
you the result of thinking about our own freedom as 
if it were the freedom of matter. 

Freedom is very closely bound up with morality. 
Why so? Because, as we discovered earlier, to be free 
is to act in a way that expresses one’s own essential 
nature. Now any system of morality says in effect to 
us, ‘This is how to be a perfect human being . 5 Our 
idea of morality is simply our idea of the kind of 
behaviour that makes a man a good man. And a 
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good man is a proper human being, one who realizes 
in his behaviour the true nature of human life in the 
circumstances in which he finds himself. To be a good 
human being is to realize true human nature in one¬ 
self; that is to say, to be really human in one’s way of 
living. But that is the same thing as being free. Any¬ 
thing is free when it realizes its own proper nature 
spontaneously in its behaviour. It follows that, for us, 
to be free and to be moral mean the same thing in the 
long run. But I am very much afraid that some of 
you will run off with the idea that that settles the 
question. ‘If we want to be free, then we must be 
moral, strictly moral, in our behaviour. Well, that’s 
simple. We all know what that means; and whether 
we agree or not we know what the lecturer is after.’ 
That is what I am afraid many of you will say at this 
point, some with a sigh of relief and some with a 
feeling that you have been let down. So I am in 
haste to add a question, a really serious question, 
which puts a new face on the matter. ‘Are you sure 
that you know what good behaviour is? Do you think 
that our current ideas of morality are true?’ We are all 
so ready to assume that we know how people—par¬ 
ticularly other people—ought to behave; and I am 
quite sure that we don’t. A morality, a set of moral 
ideas, may be wrong and false. Our current morality 
may quite well be a false morality. So I make this 
point. Instead of saying that any freedom is bad which 
is against morality, we ought to say that any morality 
which is against freedom is a bad morality. Most 
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people, I think, want to judge freedom by their ideas 
of good behaviour. I want to judge our moral ideas 
by my knowledge of human freedom. Any moral rule 
which limits real human freedom is a bad rule, no 
matter how many people believe in it. Freedom is the 
criterion of good conduct. 

But now, if our system of morality is based upon a 
false notion of human, freedom it will be a false 
morality; and that brings us to the main subject of 
this talk. If we mistake human freedom for material 
freedom we shall get a false morality, and it will be 
false because it is mechanical, because it conceives 
human nature on the analogy of matter. So I want to 
talk to you about the system of mechanical morality 
and to show you how it arises. 

Last week we discussed the nature of matter and 
the material freedom which arises from it. It is the 
nature of material bodies to act uniformly, with un¬ 
varying consistency, in obedience to fixed laws which 
we call the laws of nature. A material body acts 
mechanically; that is to say, it always behaves in the 
same way under the same conditions. So the freedom 
of matter, the spontaneous expression of its material 
nature, is freedom in obedience to law. Now it is very 
simple to take this idea of freedom and to apply it to 
the behaviour of human beings. If we do, then we 
shall find ourselves saying, c True human freedom con¬ 
sists in obedience to law 5 . As soon as we do that we 
have laid the foundations of a false morality; because 
another way of putting the same thing would be to 
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say, ‘Good behaviour consists in obedience to the 
moral law.’ Any morality which talks of human be¬ 
haviour in terms of obedience to law is a false 
morality. It is false because it is mechanical, because 
it thinks about human behaviour in terms, not of 
human nature, but of the nature of matter. 

We must try to get quite clear what this means. We 
often hear people talking about ‘obeying the moral 
law’ as if that meant being good or being moral. I 
am saying that this is a false idea of morality. There 
is no such thing as a moral law, and the idea of 
obedience has no place in morality. Take the last 
point first. So far as my behaviour consists in obedi¬ 
ence, I am not free; I am in fact a slave to whomever 
and whatever I obey. Someone or something, not 
myself, decides what I shall do, and I do it because it 
has been so decided. In that case I cannot be re¬ 
sponsible for my behaviour. It isn’t really mine. I am 
merely an instrument of someone else’s purpose. That 
is why slavery, in all its forms, is immoral. A slave is 
in the position of having to do what heis told. He must 
not think for himself or feel for himself, and so he 
cannot decide for himself what he ought to do. His 
master does that for him. But that deprives him of all 
responsibility. He is not allowed to be real, and his 
actions are not really his. Suppose, then, that his 
master commands him to do something wrong—to 
steal, for example. Can he do it and then say that he 
is not responsible? Of course not! Because it is 
necessary that a man should be responsible for his 
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own actions; and therefore he must be free to decide 
for himself what he shall do. That is why morality 
cannot consist in obedience. To obey is to try to 
throw the responsibility for our actions on someone 
else; and that is to deny our own humanity. 

But equally, the idea of morality is inconsistent with 
the idea of law. The root idea of law is consistency 
and uniformity. Everybody must do the same thing 
in the same circumstances. If our activities were 
governed by law they would be invariable, always 
the same; and such activities would of course be 
mechanical. If there were such a thing as a moral 
law then a perfectly good man would be an auto¬ 
maton, a mere robot, with no human freedom at all. 
The more mechanical life becomes, the more it is 
organized by law, the less human it is. To be moral 
means to be as completely human as we can be; and 
our human nature is, as we have seen, our capacity 
to think really and feel really for ourselves, and to act 
accordingly. The more our actions are governed by 
laws, the less freely we can act, the less room there is 
for us to think and feel really and so be ourselves. The 
more law there is in our lives, the less morality there 
is. That is why I insist that the morality of obedience 
and law is a false morality, a mechanical morality. 

How does it come about, then, that so many people 
talk about morality as if it consisted in obeying a 
moral law? I will give you two answers: the first a 
very plain practical one; the second a deeper and 
more theoretical one. 
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If everybody else acted in obedience to a fixed law, 
then they would act with uniform consistency. We 
should then know what everybody would do in all 
circumstances. We could tell beforehand what to 
expect of them and we should never be let down. We 
could lay our own plans with complete safety and 
know that nobody would upset them by doing some¬ 
thing unexpected. And that would be so much simpler 
and more satisfactory for us. So we want everybody 
to be consistent. We want them to recognize all sorts 
of fixed duties, to pledge themselves to do things in a 
way that will bind them for the future. We even go so 
far as to require people to promise that they will love 
and honour us all their lives. Why? So that we can be 
secure, and certain ofthe future, and lay our own plans 
for the future with safety. The real reason for wanting 
people to be consistent is just that we may be able to 
count on them, to calculate their behaviour before¬ 
hand. That is why we tell people that there is a moral 
law and they ought to obey it. It is really for our own 
supposed advantage. And you will notice that this 
making of laws to govern people’s conduct is really an 
attempt to turn people into machines, to make them 
behave like material bodies, like the sun and the 
stars. And to do that is to attempt to destroy their 
freedom, to deny their human nature; and—to put it 
in another way—it is to refuse to trust them. If you 
trust people you don’t try to bind them. 

That brings me to the more general answer. People 
who talk of obeying the laws of morality are treating 
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human, beings as if they ought to behave like material 
objects. Material bodies are free, as we have seen, in 
obeying laws. That is because it is the nature of 
matter to obey laws. Now we are all so familiar with 
science and scientific ways of thinking that we have a 
tendency to think of everything in scientific terms. So 
we say to ourselves, ‘There must be a law governing 
human behaviour just as there is a law governing the 
courses of the stars . 5 We then look at the facts of 
human life and find that it isn’t so; that some people 
are rebels, and that nearly everybody has lapses at 
times. So we say, ‘Well! if human nature doesn’t 
always behave in accordance with fixed principles, 
that is just because it is wicked. It ought to follow a 
strict law of good behaviour.’ So we get to think that 
there is a law of good behaviour which we ought to 
obey even if we don’t always obey it. And we think 
that the better and more moral a man is, the more he 
does in fact obey the moral law. 

What is wrong with all this? Simply that it makes 
the mistake of thinking that human nature is the same 
as material nature. It isn’t. Material nature is free in 
obeying laws. Human nature is bound or enslaved in 
obeying laws. It is not the nature of human beings to 
act in conformity to law, and therefore their goodness 
—which we call morality—cannot consist in obe¬ 
dience to law at all. That is not to say that there is 
no place for law in human life. It means simply 
that there is no place for law and obedience in 
morality. Human life has a material basis and a 
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material aspect, and there is the place for law. But 
in the true personal life of human beings, in which 
alone they express their full nature as moral beings, 
there is no place for mechanism or obedience. 


REALITY AND FREEDOM 


X 

SOCIAL MORALITY 

I n my last talk I attempted to show you the effect of 
thinking of human freedom as if it were material 
freedom. It means that you apply to human life ideas 
which are only appropriate when we are considering 
the behaviour of material bodies, and so generate a 
false morality of a mechanical type. Because ma tter 
acts in obedience to law—because that is its nature— 
mechanical morality teaches us that we ought to act 
in obedience to the moral law. But human nature is 
not the same as material nature, and therefore 
mechanical morality is a false morality. We saw what 
this meant. The idea of a moral law is just an absurd¬ 
ity, and there is no place in good human behaviour 
for obedience. 

To-night we have to consider a second false morality 
which arises in a similar fashion. If we think of human 
freedom as organic freedom, if we forget that human 
nature is different from the nature of plants and 
animals, and apply to human behaviour the words 
and ideas that are appropriate to organic life, we 
generate a second false morality, which I propose to 
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call social morality. If mechanical morality makes the 
mistake of thinking that human beings are bodies, 
social morality makes the mistake of thinking that 
they are organisms. But obviously we are neither 
bodies nor organisms, we are persons. True morality is 
neither mechanical nor social, but personal. 

We have already discussed the nature of living 
things, and gathered together the ideas which belong 
to the field of life. Let us refresh our memories. Every 
living creature, every organism, has an environment. 
The environment stimulates it and the organism re¬ 
acts to the stimulus. As a result, its behaviour is a 
continuous effort to adapt itself to its environment. 
This produces the characteristic growth of the organ¬ 
ism. It develops, or varies in a definite direction. So 
the acorn, in reacting to the stimulus of its environ¬ 
ment, develops into an oak tree. But the oak tree 
then produces more acorns and in time they develop 
into oak trees. There is a transmission of life that links 
the generations together, and through this there runs 
that general characteristic of all that lives—the ten¬ 
dency to growth and variation through the continuous 
effort towards a more and more complete adaptation 
to a more and more complicated environment. This 
we call evolution or the development of species or 
progress. When we look at the world of life from the 
evolutionary standpoint we find that it is not the 
individual that counts (for the individual is very 
limited in his development, grows unadaptable, 
gets stuck and dies) but the species, the group, the 
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community of living beings. Life seems to be a great 
community of living things, of all sorts and kinds, all 
of which contribute something to the gradual develop¬ 
ment of a harmony which moves slowly forward from 
generation to generation, to the accomplishment of a 
great evolutionary purpose—the purpose of life. 

Now suppose that we apply these biological ideas 
to human life so as to produce a conception of how we 
ought to behave. We shall then produce a kind of 
biological morality. How will it talk about human 
goodness? Let us see. It will talk a great deal about 
purpose. Each of us ought to have a purpose in life 
and to work for its achievement, it will say. Then 
whatever draws us aside from our purpose will be bad 
and whatever advances it will be good. Stage by stage 
we must use our opportunities and develop our capa¬ 
cities with our eyes fixed on the goal to which we have 
devoted our lives. We must admire the single-minded¬ 
ness of the young man who sets out to become a 
millionaire, and who sacrifices pleasure and comfort, 
toiling year after year for the accomplishment of his 
purpose, adapting himself to circumstances, devoting 
himself to success. But after all, that is a selfish pur¬ 
pose, even if we admire the self-sacrifice and single- 
mindedness of the man. There is something ridiculous 
about a man toiling all his life for a success which he 
never will have time to enjoy. Why is that? Because 
he is forgetting that he is a member of a community, 
that he is a mere individual whose life is a momentary 
part of the great stream of life. His purpose is too 
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limited. If human life is to be good, it must not forget 
that the purpose which it serves is not its own purpose 
but the purpose of life as a whole. 

So this second false morality has to look beyond the 
individual to the community, just as the biologist has 
to look to the species and the development of the 
species. We must begin over again from the larger 
standpoint. Each of us is born into a society and our 
lives are bound up with the community to which we 
belong. Human goodness is a common goodness, a 
social goodness. Life has been transmitted to us by 
our parents and all our capacities are inherited 
capacities. Society gives us nourishment and educa¬ 
tion and the opportunities of self-development. We 
owe all we have and all we are to the community to 
which we belong. The community is our real environ¬ 
ment, and we live only in it and through it. Therefore 
the purpose which ought to control our lives is not our 
own selfish purpose, but the social purpose. We are 
part of a community of social life, and the goodness of 
our individual lives depends upon our devoting them 
to the common good. Each of us has a place and a 
function in society. Our business is to take our place 
in the social organization and devote ourselves to our 
job. So the ideal of social service arises, and social 
morality. The good man is the man who serves his 
country, serves his generation, identifies himself with 
the good of the community and devotes his life to the 
accomplishment of a social purpose. 

What is the social purpose? It is progress—the 
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development of humanity. We don’t merely belong 
to the present organization of society, for that, in its 
turn, is only a single scene in the drama of human 
history. Human life has developed from a primitive 
savagery. It is gradually becoming civilized. Men 
are getting wiser and better as generation succeeds 
generation. As Tennyson puts it: 

‘Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns' 

Steadily through history have been built up higher and 
higher types of civilization, and ours is the last of these 
and the highest. Yet it is only a stage in the process of 
human evolution, the best that life has produced so 
far. Our business is therefore to serve the future, to 
devote our lives not merely to maintaining the good 
that has been achieved, but to increasing it and 
broadening it. We must devote ourselves to the cause 
of progress, to the service of the future. Then we shall 
be identifying ourselves with the great purpose of life 
and our own lives will be the best they can be, devoted 
to the service of humanity. 

That is the voice of social morality. You will notice 
that it talks always of service, of self-devotion, of self- 
sacrifice. Our duty is to serve others, to serve our 
country, to serve humanity. It tells us to think of our¬ 
selves always as members of the community, and of 
the community as developing towards a higher type 
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of human life in the future. It is a morality of service. 
And it is a false morality. It is false because it thinks 
of human life in biological terms, as if we were 
animals, not persons. 

We must look into its falseness from the human side. 
Why is it that the ideal of social service and self- 
devotion to the progress of humanity is a false ideal? 
Well! in the first place because it is a nonsensical 
ideal. If we say that goodness consists in serving the 
community, then everybody must serve. If I want to 
serve other people, I can’t do it unless they are willing 
to be served. If everybody is to serve, then there is 
nobody to accept the service. We can’t be unselfish if 
nobody is prepared to be selfish. If a friend and I are 
out walking and I have one cigarette left and he has 
none, then I can’t act unselfishly and give it to him 
unless he is prepared to be selfish enough to take it 
from me. So if you make the service of others an ideal 
of good-conduct, you will have to insist upon a lot of 
people being selfish enough to let the others serve 
them. 

But, you may say, we can all serve in the cause of 
progress. That means that we should all sacrifice our¬ 
selves and devote ourselves to the future in order to 
produce a better world when we are all dead. But if 
that future society is going to be a good society, it will 
have to do the same and devote itself to serving a 
more distant future still; and so on for ever and ever. 
And nobody will ever get the benefit of all this service 
and self-sacrifice. Whichever way you take it, the idea 
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of serving progress is a nonsensical one. 

In the second place, a morality of service and self- 
sacrifice to the community is a denial of human 
reality. It treats everybody as a means to an end. 
That is what comes of thinking about human life in 
terms of purposes. If you are going to judge a man’s 
goodness by what he contributes to the life of the 
community, then you make him merely an instru¬ 
ment, a tool for doing something. If men are at their 
best when they are servants, then slavery is the proper 
condition of human life. And if this purpose is not their 
own, but the purpose of society or the purpose of life, 
then it is worse still. Something or someone is using 
them, as you might use a sixpence to buy sweets or a 
bus ticket. That is to degrade human life to an animal 
level. Unless a man thinks for himself and feels for 
himself and determines for himself what he shall do 
with his life, he is less than human. If you tell him 
that he ought to serve society, work for the better¬ 
ment of conditions in the future, identify himself 
with the cause of progress; in fact if you tell him that 
he ought to sacrifice himself or devote himself to 
anything, and that his goodness consists in that self- 
sacrifice and devotion; then you are denying his right 
to be a person, to be himself, to be real. 

Lastly, the falseness of social morality is shown by 
the fact that it inevitably subordinates human beings 
to organization. Life, in the biological sense, is or¬ 
ganization; and evolution is simply the gradual pro¬ 
duction of more and more highly organized types of 
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living creatures. If you make progress, or the evolu¬ 
tion of society, the great goal of human effort, then 
you are really worshipping social organization. ‘The 
more highly organized a society is, the better it is 5 — 
that is what lurks at the back of your mind. There 
seems to me to be no reason for thinking so. The more 
highly organized society is, the more complicated it is, 
that is all. Why should it be better because it is more 
complicated? It seems to me rather that some types of 
society, like our own, are much too complicated to be 
really good. It really is time that we stopped this silly 
worship of complicated organization. It doesn’t make 
human life better, it only makes it more difficult. 
Now serving society or humanity always means in 
practice serving institutions—serving the state or 
your business or your trade union. And the more 
you serve institutions the more complicated they be¬ 
come, and the more service they demand; till we all 
become the slaves of our jobs. The more intricate and 
complicated the mechanism of social organization 
becomes, the more men have to subordinate their 
human qualities and activities to the mere business of 
keeping the machine working smoothly. And as a 
result, slowly and surely, they lose their freedom and 
become themselves only cogs in the machinery. In 
this way the ideal of social morality undermines 
human freedom. 

What does all this mean, apart from argument? It 
means this. The working morality of the modern 
world is a morality of social service. We find ourselves 
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organized and fitted in to a great machinery of 
civilization, and we are told that it is our duty to 
serve it, to identify ourselves with the job we do in the 
social organization. We find that year after year, 
generation after generation, the machine is getting 
more complicated and that our time and energy are 
being eaten up more and more by the gigantic effort 
to keep the machine from breaking down. We are 
becoming the servants of machinery. This is an evil 
thing, and unless we can stop it, the machine will get 
so complicated that it will destroy us and itself. The 
first thing we have got to stop is the false idea that it is 
a good thing to serve society and its institutions. It 
isn’t. It is an evil thing. The organizations of society 
are meant to serve us. The state is the servant of its 
members—that is a good old democratic doctrine. 
But we have almost turned it topsy-turvy nowadays 
with our talk about serving the state. Against all such 
false moral ideas we must insist that a man is a man. 
and the goodness of his life is in its own inner quality, 
in its own integrity; not in any service it may do to 
other people or to the state or the church or the 
future. 

I have tried to show you how this false morality of 
social service arose and came to dominate our think¬ 
ing. It comes from thinking about the value of human 
life in biological terms. The discovery and rapid 
development of the idea of evolution in the last cen¬ 
tury is the immediate historical cause. We have got 
into the habit of thinking in terms of progress and 
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organization and growth and development. These 
ideas are all right in their own place, when we are 
dealing with plants and animals. And because we are 
animals they have a place—a subordinate place—in 
human life. But we are not merely animals; and our 
morality, the goodness of our humanity, is not derived 
from our animal but from our human nature. That 
is why a morality of progress and social service is 
a false morality. It treats human nature as if it were 
merely animal nature and so destroys human free¬ 
dom. If our duty is to be servants, how can we be 
free? 


REALITY AND FREEDOM 


XI 

PERSONAL MORALITY 

T o-night we shall leave behind us the two false 
moralities that we have criticised and come to 
the consideration of true morality. We can sum up 
the conclusions of the last two talks in a very few 
words. True morality does not consist in obedience to 
a moral law. It is not mechanical. Neither does it 
consist in the service of a social ideal. It is not evolu¬ 
tionary. It consists in the personal freedom that 
comes from personal reality. It is a morality of 
friendship. 

Anything is free, we decided, when it spontaneously 
expresses its own nature. Persons are free, then, when 
their activities express their personal nature. To be 
completely free we have to be completely personal, 
completely real as persons. It is time to remind you 
of what I insisted upon earlier, that only real people 
can be free and do what they want to do. I want to 
expand that statement a little now. Suppose that a 
man has got so much money that he can gratify any 
whim that takes him. That gives him great freedom, 
doesn’t it? But his freedom is only a material freedom. 
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Can he do what he pleases? That depends on all sorts 
of things. He can’t buy what he pleases, unless other 
people are willing to sell him what he wants. He may 
want things, and almost certainly will want things, 
that money can’t buy. He may want to play a big 
part in politics, but if he hasn’t the brains and the 
training that are necessary for that, he just can’t do it. 
He may be afraid of other people, or of public 
opinion, and be very anxious to be well thought of in 
society. In that case he will have to do what other 
people want him to do; to please them. Then he won’t 
be able to do what he wants to do. After all, money is 
only a means of getting things. It can provide you 
with the means for doing what you want to do, so far 
as it goes. But unless you have something that you 
want to do, something that you need it for, it is no 
use to you whatever. There are lots of people who 
have too little money, who need more if they are to be 
free in the proper sense. But the amount of money or 
possessions that anyone really wants is quite limited. 
Nobody really wants a lot of money; people only 
think they do. What they really want is something 
el se, something that they think they could have if they 
had a lot of money. And they are usually quite mis¬ 
taken. We have only got to look at the very rich people 
to see that hardly any of them know what they want 
to do with their wealth. For they are mostly doing 
one of two things with it. They are either trying to get 
more when they have already too much. Or they are 
doing all the stupid things that other people with 
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plenty of money do, bound hand and foot by the 
social fashions of their particular set. They do just 
what other people do, on a more elaborate scale. In 
either case they obviously don’t know what they want 
to do with their wealth. Nobody who knows what he 
wants to do follows a fashion. And if you don’t know 
what you want to do, of course you can’t do it. 

Now that example brings us back to the question of 
real people. Real people think for themselves and 
feel for themselves; and as a result they know what 
they want to do. They don’t need other people to tell 
them. They don’t have to discover what the fashion 
is, in order to do what other people do. For that 
reason they are the only people who really know what 
they themselves want to do, and that is at least the 
indispensable first step towards being able to do what 
you want to do. Nobody can be free unless they know 
what they want to do, even if they are as wealthy as a 
Rockefeller. This, I imagine, will let you see what I 
mean by personal freedom—the basis of true morality. 
It is a quality of a person’s character. It does not 
depend upon his circumstances, neither upon his 
wealth nor upon his political and social condition, 
though these may circumscribe and limit the expres¬ 
sion of his freedom. Human freedom itself consists in 
the inner quality of a man’s life. Unless a man is able 
to make up his own mind what he himself wants, 
unless he decides for himself what is worth while 
doing, unless he has a faith of his very own—not a 
borrowed one—he is not free and cannot be free, 
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whatever his nationality or his station in life. One of 
the surest signs of a man’s freedom is his ability to be 
alone, to stand alone, to be different from other 
people—think differently and feel differently and be¬ 
have differently. If he can’t do that, if he must be in 
the fashion and go with the crowd, if he is unhappy 
unless he thinks and feels the same as his fellows, 
then he isn’t free and he can’t do what he wants to do. 

That, then, is the first main point about personal 
freedom. We are free just so far as we think and feel 
for ourselves, and keep thought and feeling in har¬ 
mony by acting upon our own thoughts and feelings. 
In other words, we are personally free in proportion 
as we are personally real. But there is a second main 
point which must not be dissociated from this one. 
We can only be free in so far as we think and feel and 
act in terms of what is not ourselves. Day-dreaming 
is not thinking for ourselves and sentimentality is not 
feeling for ourselves. People who are self-centred and 
egoistic cannot be free. That is my answer to those of 
my listeners who have objected that people who do as 
they please are just spoilt children, with no thought or 
care for anyone but themselves. The person whose 
thoughts pay no attention to the facts isn’t thinking 
for himself. He isn’t thinking at all. The person whose 
feelings take no account of the real significance of the 
world around him is just not feeling. Real thought 
and real feeling are about the real world and in terms 
of its realities. If you cut yourself off in any way from 
the life around you, your own reality is lost, and with 
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it your freedom. And to bring this discussion to its 
culminating point, let me say that we are only persons 
at all through our relations with other persons. We 
are real only if our personal relations are real. We are 
free only in and through the reality of our friendships. 
Morality, or human goodness is essentially a matter of 
friendship. Friendship—not friendliness. 

Let me explain a little. Freedom, which is the 
basis of morality, is a matter of spontaneous self- 
expression in action. If a man is to express himself in 
action he must first be himself. That is obvious, and 
we all know how difficult it is. What I want now to 
stress is the fact that human nature is essentially the 
capacity to think and feel about the reality of the 
world outside. It is the ability to know things truly 
and value them at their proper worth. We can sum 
it up by saying that to be ourselves is to live in com¬ 
munion with what is not ourselves. But this com¬ 
munion with a reality which is not ourselves is only 
possible through other people. If we are to express 
ourselves at all, we must not only be ourselves in a 
kind of Olympian isolation, we must have someone to 
express ourselves to. The core of human freedom lies 
therefore in our capacity to be ourselves for other 
people. The real obstacles to human freedom are just 
those things which make it difficult or impossible for 
us to be completely free in expressing our thoughts 
and feelings to other people. I need hardly tell you 
what these are. You know them as well as I do. A 
correspondent in last week’s Listener wrote to remind 
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us that friendship implies restraint. £ How often 5 , he 
writes, c do we restrain ourselves in the presence of a 
friend from discussing things which might “hurt his 
feelings 55 ; whereas we may speak comparatively freely 
before an acquaintance, not valuing his respect so 
much as we value the love of a friend . 5 Now that goes 
to the root of the matter. We do behave in that way; 
perhaps it is often necessary that we should. But for 
all that it is not a good thing. Surely the less we need 
to disguise our thoughts and feelings from a friend, 
the deeper and more real the friendship is. Surely 
this is just the acid test of the reality of our relations 
with him. If you look into it you will see that the 
statement I have quoted is a disguised way of saying 
that we can’t trust our friends. We can speak freely to 
a mere acquaintance because we don’t need to trust 
him. We don’t care much whether he respects us or 
not. But with a friend whom we love and whose love 
we value it is different. Why is it different? Because 
we don’t trust his love for us. We are afraid that if we 
let him know us as we really are, he would not love us 
any longer. That is what the writer of the letter has 
said. If it is true it is surely a desperate revelation of 
our unreality. I must confess that that is how most 
people behave. They can’t bring themselves to believe 
that one person can love another for what he really 
is in himself. In effect they say, Tf my friend is 
to love me I must pretend to him that I am better 
than I really am. And if I am going to love him he 
must pretend that I am better than I really am.’ All 
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I can say is that I don’t believe it. It is the ultimate 
denial of human life. If friendship must be founded 
on pretence then life is rotten at the heart. I will say 
more. To behave as if this were true is the essence of 
immorality, the absolute denial of human goodness. 
If it is true that we can’t love people and be loved 
by them for themselves and for ourselves, as we really 
are—if that is true, then the Devil is King of the earth 
and we are his servants. If Christianity means any¬ 
thing it means that. 

This, then, is the central conclusion of our long 
discussion. Morality is the expression of personal 
freedom. That freedom is grounded in our capacity 
to be real and to love reality. The supreme reality of 
human life is the reality of persons, and of persons in 
personal relation with one another. Friendship, 
therefore, is the essence of morality. I have explained 
what I mean by that. Ultimately our own reality 
consists precisely in our ability to know people as they 
really are and to love them for what they really are. 
Everything that prevents that—fear or pride or the 
passion for wealth or power or position in men, the 
subordination of human beings to organizations and 
institutions, an unjust distribution of wealth or oppor¬ 
tunity in the community—everything that opposes or 
denies the inherent right of a human individual to be 
himself and to realize and love the reality of other 
human beings, is the enemy of morality. To be one¬ 
self freely and spontaneously, to realize oneself—that 
is to be a good man or woman. And if any young 
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listeners think still that that is easy, that it is 
merely a matter of giving a free rein to your instincts 
and impulses, I must have expressed myself very badly - 
The man who really achieved it would find himself, I 
doubt not, as so many of the real people of other ages 
have found themselves, at war with the whole massed 
forces of his civilization. 

In conclusion, may I make one disconnected re¬ 
mark. Some people have taken my distinction be¬ 
tween real and unreal people to be a hard and fast 
distinction. I didn’t mean it like that. Nobody is just 
real or just unreal. Personal reality is a matter of 
degree. We are not endowed with reality at birth; we 
have to create our own reality by a continuous effort 
and struggle. We are all more or less unreal. Our 
business is to make ourselves a little more real than 
we are. 
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XII 

THE FINAL SUMMARY: 

SELF-REALIZATION 

D uring the long course of the argument of these 
talks, which has covered a very wide field, I have 
had again and again to put in a few sentences impor¬ 
tant positions which could only be properly expounded 
at much greater length. It is inevitable, under these 
circumstances, that misunderstandings should arise, 
though I hope that, on the whole, they are not serious 
misunderstandings on the main points at issue. I 
propose, then, to spend this talk upon possible mis¬ 
understandings and to use these in a final attempt to 
make my main contention clear. 

It is obvious, from a letter which appeared recently 
in the Morning Post that some people have got the 
impression that I have been preaching something 
perilously like Bolshevism, and that my views are 
anti-religious and destructive of morality. That, I 
think, is a very strange misapprehension; and I can’t 
believe that anyone who has actually listened to what 
I had to say could really come to that conclusion. But 
at the same time a good many things that I have said 
must have made some of my listeners anxious about 
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the social application of the view of morality and of 
personal freedom which I have put forward. Let me 
deal with this large point first. 

What I have had to say, from first to last, has been 
definitely related to our present social situation. It is 
not just abstract philosophy, but an attempt to solve 
the philosophical problems involved in modern life. 
The foundations of our society and of our civilization 
are very shaky. That is obvious, I think. What is the 
matter? That is the first question to ask ourselves. 
The answer I have given you is that we have lost our 
faith, and having lost our faith we are gradually 
losing our freedom and our reality. That shows itself 
most clearly in religion and morality. So far from 
wishing to destroy religion and morality, I am des¬ 
perately anxious to restore them. The decay of religion 
is the surest sign of the decay of human life and social 
life. The decay of morality follows it, because that, 
too, is a decay of faith. But when I talk about religion 
and morality, I mean real religion and real morality, 
ndrfhe empty forms or the sham substitutes for them. 
Religion means faith in God and communion with 
God, or it means nothing; and morality means faith 
in human life and human freedom, or it is a mere 
am. 



Now it seems clear to me that in its inner life our 
society is steadily getting more and more unreal. We 
are losing faith and losing grip on reality. But life has 
to go on and there must be something to keep it 
going. The positive spring of human life is faith, a 
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passionate sense of the reality and significance of life. 
If that fails, then people fall back—they are bound to 
fall back—upon the negative spring of life, which is 
fear. As faith leaves us fear takes its place as the 
governor of life. To-day we are all afraid—afraid of 
the future, afraid of doing anything unless everybody 
else does it too, afraid of other nations, afraid of one 
another, afraid of making mistakes, afraid of facing 
facts. When people are full of fear, there is no hope 
for them. And let me say this to the people who shout 
‘Bolshevism 5 when anybody suggests a new thought 
about society—they are not proving that Bolshevism 
is foolish or wicked; they are not helping to prevent 
Bolshevism spreading ; they are merely parading their 
terror of life and their lack of faith. 

Now when people grow afraid, when there is a 
secret hidden fear at the centre of their consciousness, 
they have lost faith in themselves, and they begin to 
clutch at anything to save them. And they turn 
always to power, especially to organized power. They 
want an authority to take the burden of responsibility 
off their shoulders. They become formalists in re¬ 
ligion and morality. They get excited about money 
and position because they want to be safe and secure. 
They want everybody to agree with them, because 
then they feel safe in their beliefs. That is when the 
false morality of obedience to law becomes rampant. 
People want an authority to tell them what to do, to 
make them feel safe. Anyone who imagines that to 
repudiate the morality of obedience to a moral law is 
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to make an attack on Christianity, ought to start at 
once to read the New Testament. For most of what I 
said about morality is said there. Unfortunately, 
most of what is now called Christianity has little 
enough to do with the teaching of Jesus, or even of St. 
Paul. If any of my listeners feel that they would like 
to follow up what I have had to say about morality 
and freedom I could not do better than advise them 
to read the New Testament, carefully, for themselves 
and without prejudice. 

Now let me say something about social morality, 
which is really more important for us. I have said 
that to make a moral ideal out of social service is 
wrong. I will go further and say that it is at the 
present moment the greatest danger that faces our 
country. Let me try to tell you why I think so. In the 
first place, let it be understood that I am not attack¬ 
ing what we know as the social services or all the 
unselfish devotion that so many people show to the 
helpless and the needy. I am as anxious as anyone to 
clear up the miserable social mess that we have got 
ourselves into. Let that be clear. What I am. repudiat¬ 
ing is the attempt to turn the idea of serving humanity 
or society or the state into a substitute for morality. 
And I repudiate it because I think that it is precisely 
the thing that has got us into the mess. Because in 
practice it means serving organizations. Humanity is 
a vague, indefinite word that means very little. In 
practice it means the people you live amongst. If you 
must serve, or use the word service, then I will not 
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object to your serving the people you know—your 
friends and acquaintances. But serving people in 
general usually means serving nobody in particular. 
You can’t be human if you live by statistics. That is 
why I insist that morality means friendship. If you 
are anxious to do your duty by the unemployed, then 
you have got to do something for the family you know 
about in the next street. If you mean by social service, 
doing good to definite, living, suffering people, that is 
all right. I have only this to say, that you will find 
that the only way you can really serve people in a 
way that really matters is to enter into friendship 
with them. 

If, however, you say, ‘We can do a great deal for 
masses of people whom we don’t know personally, 
and that that is what is meant by social service, 
getting rid of unemployment, providing hospitals and 
recreation grounds and better schools for the poor and 
so on—what of that?’ then I reply that all that is very 
necessary but it is no substitute for personal morality. It 
is a matter of bare justice, and it has got to be done. 
But to erect it into a moral ideal is another matter. 
To do that is to wash your hands of the business and 
to get some organization to do it for you. All this 
vague benevolence for people in general, or for classes 
of people like the unemployed, is really sentimental. 
It isn’t real. What the unemployed need is not pity 
from a distance, but their bare rights as members of 
an astonishingly wealthy community. We have to see 
that they get their rights, and not pat ourselves on the 
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back for our benevolence when we are merely being 
honest and decent. 

That is one side of it. But there is another. If we 
make a morality of social service, in practice, we hand 
ourselves over to organization; and in the long run 
that means handing ourselves over to the state. The 
vast increase of state organization in recent years has 
not made human life better. It has only made a large 
number of people wealthier; and it has done it at the 
expense of human freedom and human goodness. The 
progress of organization which we are so proud of has 
produced unemployment. Your social problems are the 
results of progress. I am not talking as a reactionary. 
What I mean is this. All organization is a means to an 
end, and it is to be judged by its results. It is good so 
far as it makes human life freer and richer. It is an 
evil thing when it makes life more of a slavery and 
emptier. And it seems to me that it has in fact done 
that for us. I do not believe that the inner quality 
and richness of the lives of the mass of men and 
women has been made greater and better by the pro¬ 
gress of social organization in the last century. It 
seems to me to be definitely impoverished. Therefore 
I think that it is time to call a halt and ask ourselves 
in what the inner significance and value of human life 
consists. If we can be better human beings by being 
poorer, then by all means let us get rid of some of our 
wealth. 

Further, if you teach people to make an ideal of 
social service you teach them to pin their hopes to the 
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development of the organization of society, and that 
means to put their faith in politics. That means one 
of two things—Bolshevism or Fascism. Bolshevism 
and Fascism are the two ideals which rest upon the 
deification of organized society. Both of them believe 
that social service is the true moral ideal, that a man’s 
whole goodness consists in being a good citizen. In 
repudiating social morality as a false morality, I am 
repudiating Bolshevism and Fascism equally. If I 
had to choose between the two I should, I confess, 
choose Bolshevism, because at least it repudiates the 
belief in mere wealth. But I don’t want either. I 
believe that a man’s goodness consists in being a man 
in all the fullness of his humanity; and for that he 
must be free. A man’s true significance does not lie in 
his job, in his service to society, in his citizenship. 
It lies in being a man—in the inner quality of his own 
consciousness. There have been men who died rather 
than deny the integrity of their own humanity, and 
they are the moral heroes of the world. 

There is one other point which I should like to 
emphasize in closing. I have said a good deal about 
feeling and its importance; and some people have run 
away with the idea that I meant that people should 
simply gratify their passions, and do anything that 
came into their heads. So let me put that very impor¬ 
tant point in relation to our present social organiza¬ 
tion. Just as thought is concerned, in a peculiar sense, 
with truth, so feeling is peculiarly concerned with 
beauty. A morality that looks upon feeling as some- 
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thing naturally dangerous and untrustworthy is a 
morality that despises beauty and looks upon it as a 
side issue. I am inclined to think that the worst 
feature of modern life is its failure to believe in beauty. 
For human life beauty is as important as truth— 
even more important—and beauty in life is the pro¬ 
duct of real feeling. The strongest condemnation of 
modern industrial life is not that it is cruel and 
materialistic and wearisome and false, but simply 
that it is ugly and has no sense of beauty. Moral 
conduct is beautiful conduct. If we want to make the 
world better, as my critic in The Observer does—and I 
agree with him—the main thing we have to do is to 
make it more beautiful. Nothing that is not inherently 
beautiful is really good. We have to recapture the 
sense of beauty if we are not to lose our freedom. And 
that we can only do by learning to feel for ourselves 
and to feel really. This is not a side issue. It is the 
heart of the problem of modern civilization. We shall 
never be saved by science, though we may be des¬ 
troyed by it. It is to art and religion that we must 
look; and both of these depend on freedom of feeling. 
Our science is the best thing we have, but it is not 
good enough for the task that lies before us, because 
it is concerned only with the things of the mind. 
There are signs—small signs—of a revival of interest 
in and reverence for beauty amongst us. But it is a 
small thing yet. I for one would pin my hopes 10 it 
rather than to anything else; much rather than to a 
revival of trade. It is vulgarity that is the matter with 
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us—particularly the vulgarity of our moral ideas; and 
vulgarity is just another name for bad feeling. The 
only cure for it is emotional sincerity, a refusal to 
like anything or do anything that we don’t sincerely 
feel to be worth while; and with that, a refusal to be 
frightened out of doing what we feel to be worth 
doing, whoever and whatever disapproves of it. 

That, then, is my philosophy of freedom, so far as 
the limitations of time and conditions allow me to 
expound it. I have no doubt that it has left many 
questions unanswered and many ragged ends hang¬ 
ing loose. But I hope that the main idea of it has 
somehow got through the microphone. It is in fact 
quite simple. Self-realization is the true moral ideal. 
But to realize ourselves we-have to be ourselves, to 
make ourselves real. That means thinking and feeling 
really, for ourselves, and expressing our own reality in 
word and action. And this is freedom, and the secret 
of it lies in our capacity for friendship. 
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GENERAL PREFACE 


A few words should be written about the inception of The Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work. In the summer of 1919 the 
International Committee of the World Alliance for International Friend¬ 
ship Through the Churches met at The Hague. This was the first meet¬ 
ing of an international character held after the signing of the Armistice, 
if one excepts a small gathering of labor leaders. About sixty leaders of 
the Churches were present, representing nearly all the Protestant Com¬ 
munions and most of the countries of Europe. Ten or twelve delegates 
were present from America. 

The meetings at The Hague developed so sweet and reasonable an 
atmosphere, at a time when great bitterness prevailed everywhere, and 
the delegates present expressed themselves so strongly as to the un- 
Christian character of war and the necessity of establishing a world order 
on a new and Christian basis, that several of the delegates felt strongly 
that the time had come for the Churches officially to get together and 
say what these Churchmen semi-officially were saying. As a result 
Archbishop Soederblom of Sweden, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland of 
America, the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson and others 
held an informal meeting to discuss the possibility of bringing the 
Churches of the world together for a Conference, where the Churches 
could utter their united conviction on international matters and all other 
matters with which society would have to deal in the reconstruction of 
civilization and the building of a new and better civilization on the 
ruins of the old, which lay all about them. 

This preliminary meeting was not altogether spontaneous for on two 
separate occasions during the progress of the war, Archbishop Soeder¬ 
blom had communicated with the Churches of Europe and America re¬ 
garding the possibility of such a conference and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America had suggested that a Conference of the 
Federated bodies of Churches in all the countries might meet together 
after the war. The unanimous opinion of the unofficial group at The 
Hague was that a committee should be appointed to bring the leaders of 
the Churches together with the aim of convincing them of the necessity 
of such a world gathering of the Churches ,and asking them to take the 
matter up with their respective denominations. This committee went 
from The Hague to Paris and brought together as many of the leaders 
of the Churches as possible upon such short notice. This meeting be¬ 
came greatly interested in the project and requested Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ecumenical Conference of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America to arrange for a preliminary 
meeting of the Churches the following summer. 

Dr. Lynch proceeded from Paris to London and had several inter¬ 
views with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. F. B. Myers, Dr. Thomas 
Nightingale, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare and others. Meantime, Archbishop 
Soderbloom undertook to interest the Scandinavian Churches and Dr. Choisv 
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the Swiss Churches. Sufficient interest was aroused to warrant the calling 
of a preliminary Conference at Geneva in the summer of M 

As a result of the procedures recorded above, one hundred delegates 
assembled at Geneva in August of 1920. A three days session was held 
and the Conference gradually began to assume shape. Great interest 
was manifested and all present expressed themselves to the effect that 
the Church Universal had a great opportunity to exert a determining 
influence upon the new order that must follow the war. Furthermore 
the world was waiting for some great pronouncement from the Churches 
upon such questions as war and peace, the industrial order; such im¬ 
mediate problems as those having to do with intemperance and vice 
and upon all ethical and moral questions. It was felt that a positive 
and commanding utterance of the Churches in these trying years would 
do much to encourage a disheartened world and would make it much 
easier for those who were trying to reconstruct the world on a Christian 
basis to carry on this high task. There was much confusion in the world 
as to just where the Church did stand on these great problems disturbing 
the minds of men. The conviction was expressed that only as the rule 
of life laid down by the gospels became the law of nations could any 
hope for security and peace be found or the great sores of the world be 
healed. 

Furthermore it was felt by all that whatever new international ma¬ 
chinery might be set up or whatever new industrial order might arise, 
it was only as these were permeated by the spirit of Jesus Christ that 
they would fulfill the high hopes of their founders. It was also strongly 
felt that two great blessings might ensue from such a Conference. On 
the one hand all individual communions would profit by this period of 
common intercourse, especially those communions that had greatly 
suffered from the war. They would be made strong in the conscious¬ 
ness of the oneness of all Christ’s disciples. On the other hand the 
coming together, if only for a month, of all the Churches of the world, 
to cooperate in the common task of redeeming the world order, and to 
make some great common pronouncement on the place of Christ in our 
civilization would be a great object lesson to the world. 

At Geneva a large International Committee was set up which was 
divided into four groups, one for America, one for the British Empire, 
one for the European Protestant churches and the fourth representing the 
Orthodox Eastern Church. The International Committee appointed a 
smaller Executive Committee, which held three meetings in successive 
years, one at Peterborough, England, one at Zurich, Switzerland and 
one at Amsterdam, Holland. In August, 1922, the International Com¬ 
mittee itself met at Helsingborg, Sweden, and was very fully attended 
by delegates from all the communions and nations. At this meeting 
the programme for the Conference assumed final shape. It was voted 
that the program for Stockholm should include the following groups 
of subjects: 
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1. The Church’s Obligation in view of God’s purpose for the world. 

2. The Church and Economic and Industrial Problems. 

3. The Church and Social and Moral Problems. 

4. The Church and International Relations. 

5. The Church and Christian Education. 

6. Methods of Co-operative and Federative Efforts by the Christian 

Communions. 

The reports which followed are in fulfillment of this vote taken at 
‘Helsingborg. In April, 1924, the full Committee met again at Birming¬ 
ham, England, in connection with C. O. P. E. C. and reviewed the 
progress made upon the reports and dealt specifically with plans for the 
Stockholm meeting. 

This is in brief the history of The Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, and is the explanation of the reports which follow. 
These reports have been prepared with great care by the leaders of the 
Churches and by experts in the several questions discussed. They are 
submitted to the Conference in the hope that the Conference will receive 
them in the same spirit in which they have been written, i.e. in the 
endeavor to find the common consciousness of the Churches upon these 
subjects and to voice its united feeling. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Two Commissions were originally organized by the American Execu¬ 
tive Committee, one to make a study of Evangelism and Life Service 
and the other of Foreign Missions. Tentative reports were prepared 
md presented to the International Executive Committee. This Com¬ 
mittee, after a survey of the whole field of Christian life and work, de¬ 
cided that it would be better to merge these two Commissions into 
one and assign to it as an appropriate subject of study the Obligation 
of the Church in View of God’s Purpose for the World. This compre¬ 
hensive subject may be interpreted in such a way as to include the 
work of the five other Commissions, since God’s purpose and the Church’s 
corresponding obligation must take into account economic and industrial 
problems, international relations and the cooperative efforts of Christian 
Communions. 

Conceding this, the thought of the Executive Committee in assigning 
to Commission I such an all embracing subject was to furnish a back¬ 
ground in the light of which the other subjects might be considered 
more concretely and extensively. 

The members of Commission I have therefore interpreted their task 
as being introductory and subservient to the work of the remaining 
Commissions. The great problems of the day, whether economic, social, 
national or racial are directly related to the obligation of the Christian 
Church, and this obligation can only be given clearness and compelling 
power as God’s purpose revealed in Jesus Christ, the supreme head of 
the Church, is taken into account. The life and work of the Church as 
it will be considered in all its phases and portents by the Universal 
Christian Conference presupposes a message, an Evangel, the effective 
proclamation of which is the primary task of the Church. Home Mis¬ 
sions antedate as a rule in the Church’s consideration the special prob¬ 
lems concerned with the application of Christian truth to the varied de¬ 
partments and relationships of life. The same thing is true on the foreign 
field where educational, medical and industrial missions presuppose or 
are vitally related to evangelistic effort. For the preaching of the Gospel, 
for the conduct of missions at home and abroad, the fundamental prob¬ 
lem in the life and work of the Church is to secure a sufficiently numerous 
and an adequately trained leadership. Consequently the studies of Com¬ 
mission I have followed four lines of investigation, namely: Evangelism, 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions and Recruiting. These topics have 
been considered solely from the point of view of the American Churches. 
Any thorough consideration of these topics naturally raises theological 
problems. The recent Conference in Birmingham, England, on Christian 
Politics, Economics and Citizenship found it necessary to assign to its 
first Commission the comprehensive theme, “The Nature of God and 
His Purpose for the World.” Our Commission has assumed that the 
approaching World Conference on Faith and Order will take into con¬ 
sideration all those doctrinal questions which naturally emerge from a 
thorough going study of the message of the Church and the manner of 
its presentation. The report is of a fragmentary character because of the 
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necessary limitations imposed by the International Executive Com¬ 
mittee. 

The thirty Protestant Evangelical Communions represented by this 
Commission include approximately 40% of the Protestant Evangelicals 
in the United States of America. There is much in common in the teach¬ 
ing and practice of these varied branches of the Church of Christ. 

They all worship the one God, the Creator and Father of Mankind, 
infinite in wisdom, goodness and love. 

They all accept Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, who for our sal¬ 
vation lived and died and rose again and liveth evermore. They all 
recognize the influence of the Ploly Spirit, who interprets the teachings 
of Christianity, convicts the world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment, and renews, comforts and inspires the souls of men. 

They all read the Bible and accept its teachings in matters of faith 
and conduct as authoritative. They all repeat the prayer Jesus taught 
His disciples. 

They all use bread and wine as the elements of the Communion 
Service. 1 

They all baptize in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. 

They all have essentially a common practice of worship; using sim¬ 
ilar prayers and hymns; reading the Scriptures, preaching sermons on 
the same great truths of Bible teaching and Christian living. 1 

They all aim at the creation of the same type of Christian character, 
as exemplified by the same Christian virtues—“love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, patience, meekness, temperance.” 

I 

EVANGELISM 

The purpose of God made known to us in Christ Jesus is that His 
Kingdom shall come; that all men shall be saved and come to the knowl¬ 
edge of the truth; that men shall live together as brethren; and that 
there shall be for all the “life more abundant.” 

The obligation of the Church, therefore, is to proclaim the good news 
of the Kingdom and to embody in the lives of its members the spirit of 
the Master in order that they may be indeed the light of the world and 
efficient workers with God, for the fulfillment of his purpose. 

In view of the divine purpose for the world the responsibility for the 
Church is threefold. First it is to fit its own members for the Kingdom; 
and third it is to inspire all men to work for the coming of the Kingdom. 

In fulfillment of the first responsibility the Church draws together 
its members for worship, for the study of God's word, for the training 
of children and youth in the Christian way of life, for the ministry of 

lr rhe Quakers do not use any external elements in any services. They do not 
have an external communion service. There is a difference, however, in the 
method of worship. In some parts the Society of Friends hymns are used and 
in other parts they are not and the service is held with much silence and all 
public exercises are spontaneous and unprogrammed. 
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preaching, for mutual encouragement in good work, for bearing testi¬ 
mony to religious experiences, and for the encouragement of the more 
spiritually minded to lead the nominal members of the Church into a 
higher communion with God and a deeper fellowship with other Chris¬ 
tians, in order that everyone may make some contribution to the spirit¬ 
ual life of all. 

The second part of the Church’s responsibility is, through the exercise 
of its prophetic function, to bring about those conditions in the physical, 
educational, political and economic environment which make it more 
conducive for individuals to choose to become Christians and to live 
according to Christian standards and ideas. This involves: 

the creation of a physical environment and moral atmosphere where 
living conditions are wholesome, health is protected and the sick and 
handicapped are properly cared for in order that they may be restored, 
where possible, to economic independence; 

the development of an educational system whose processes shall be 
directed to produce character and citizenship; 

the attainment of a government supported by popular intelligence, 
administered by uncorruptible and capable men, and devoted to the 
service of its own people and to the good of mankind; 

the creation of an economic system in which the spirit of Mammon is 
displaced by the spirit of Christianity; in which human values transcend 
property rights; and the motive of service rather than of profit is dom¬ 
inant. 

The third part of the Church’s responsibility—as understood in 
America—is to secure from those who are not in its membership an 
acceptance of the truth of Christian teachings, repentance for sin, faith 
in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord, decision to follow him, and mem¬ 
bership in the Church. 

To accomplish these objects the Church in the United States has found 
certain methods advantageous, namely:— 

First—Within the United States the Churches reach out one by one, 
and particularly through denominational organizations, to assist com¬ 
munities which are unable to maintain an adequate ministry of the 
Gospel, to effect an organization, to build edifices and to conduct 
regular services. Schools are established where there is need beyond 
the provision of the State, and agencies for religious education, par¬ 
ticularly for the training of Christian ministers and other workers. 
The extension of the Gospel is also furthered by the distribution of 
literature, the Bible, tracts, periodicals, and particularly Sunday 
School teaching and study material. Institutions of mercy and relief 
are maintained, including hospitals, homes, rescue missions, and the 
like. Special efforts are made to reach those groups little touched by 
Christian influence and having no connection with the Church. 

Second—The Churches maintain Missionary Societies which send 
into foreign fields consecrated men and women, trained to preach 
Christ and to establish centers of Christian life and influence. Thus 
groups are formed, the members of which strengthen one another in 
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spiritual living. These groups in turn extend their influence in ever- 
widening circles within which schools and other Christian institutions 
are developed. 

In seeking to meet their responsibility the Protestant churches have 
been successful to the extent that 29,963,221 men, women and children 
are enrolled to membership out of an actual Protestant population of 
65,000,000. 197,371 ordained ministers and 220,883 church buildings with 
an approximate value of five billions are maintained. Some four hundred 
and fifty million dollars are contributed each year for religious purposes, 
including forty millions for home missionary work exclusive of educa¬ 
tional institutions, and thirty-nine millions for carrying the Gospel into 
foreign lands.* 

Because of constantly changing populations, every year thousands of 
names are removed from the church rolls by revision. The failures of 
the Church are the failures of Christian discipleship. The churches 
also hesitate to support progressive measures in industry and in other 
departments of human welfare. The spirit of the Master is a leaven in 
the Church but the whole is far from being perfectly leavened. 

Most of the Churches are making an increased effort to take Christ 
in earnest and to follow in His footsteps. Many of their members are 
seeking with renewed enthusiasm to exemplify in their lives the unify¬ 
ing and revivifying power of divine love and to take an ever enlarging 
interest in the world's affairs, that the Kingdom of this world may in 
truth become the Kingdom of the Lord and Saviour of mankind. 

II 

HOME MISSIONS 
A 

1. The purpose of Home Missions in general is to give “the Gospel 
of Christ in all its fullness and the service of Christ in all its implica¬ 
tions" to those areas and those people in the United States of America, 
who would not otherwise have such ministry. Its chief significance, as 
distinguished from other forms of Christian work in the Homeland, is 
that it deals primarily with the “margins" of our national life. “The 
last man," geographically, socially, economically, is its chief concern.. 
Without Home Missions, the Church could maintain itself wherever 
the resources and the religious interest are sufficient for the indepen¬ 
dent maintenance of religious organization, but only there. Without 
Home Missions, then, religious extension would be limited largely by 
local considerations of economic well-being and of prior religious 
aptitude. 

2. Home Missions serve as the outreaching agency of the whole 
Church in the creation of a Christian nation, and that in a democratic 
society where religious affiliation is a matter of personal choice. 


♦The United States of America has no State Church. Membership, there¬ 
fore in all the communions is individual and voluntary. It is to be borne in mind 
that the Roman Catholic Church has a different basis for membership, counting 
all who have been baptized. 
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By a “Christian nation” we mean: 

(a) A nation in which a large proportion of the population profess 
their personal allegiance to Christ as Lord and Saviour, and seek 
to follow His ideals of life and conduct. 

(b) A nation in which policies and institutions are founded upon 
and guided by the Christian teachings of righteousness, justice, 
freedom, mercy and goodwill. 

(c) A nation in which the Christian Church, like all other religious 
organizations, is free to carry forward its ministry, without let 
or hindrance, and is protected in this freedom by the State. 

(d) A nation in which Christian principles are the most influential 
factor in the formation of public opinion, and therefore in deter¬ 
mining national attitudes and policies. 

(e) A nation in which Christian institutions and ideals are within 
reach of all the people. 

B 

The areas and groups with which Home Missions in America deal 
are: 

1. Frontiers—America has just passed through a century of very 
rapid development of new areas. To meet the needs of these new 
communities the churches in the several denominations have devel¬ 
oped their various home missionary agencies for sending the Church, 
the school, religious literature and other Christian ministries with the 
settlers, wherever they have gone. In the extensive territory of the 
United States a not inconsiderable amount of area still awaits devel¬ 
opment. Frontier home missionary work therefore continues. There 
are also social and economic frontiers whicjji generate problems upon 
which the efforts of the Christian Church are focused through home 
missions. 

2. Readjusted populations are many in the United States. Rural 
communities that once were strong enough to maintain the ministry 
of the Gospel are depleted by the exhaustion of resources or the devel¬ 
opment of neighboring cities, leaving considerable populations unable 
to support the Church, the school and other Christian institutions. So 
also in the city is the degeneration which results in the slums and 
the submerged community where financial inability or moral inaptitude 
make it necessary for Christian influences to be brought to bear from 
without. 

Likewise in rapidly growing cities new communities need the assist¬ 
ance of the Church as a whole in order to initiate strong religious 
activity. Here by grants of aid in erecting churches, parsonages and 
other institutions, by assistance in providing ministers and Christian 
workers, and by other ways, Home Missions plant the institutions of 
Christianity in new urban communities. 

3. Retarded and submerged groups, such as Negroes, not yet free 
from the handicap of slavery; mountain populations of the South—the 
descendants of the original settlers,—left aside by routes of transporta¬ 
tion and by the social and industrial developments of modern life; the 
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American Indian and similar groups, all these require the strong as¬ 
sistance of the Churches through Home Missions. 

4. Migratory and unattached people in vast numbers maintain their 
existence without homes, shifting from place to place at the dictates 
of the demand for labor, as for example, in the lumber woods, the har¬ 
vest fields and other seasonal occupations. Home Missions attempt to 
send the ministry of the Gospel to these peoples. 

5. Immigrants. For those who have not yet learned the language 
and the customs of the United States—and these number millions—there 
is need of special ministry. 

6. Other classes and groups, such as Orientals, Hebrews and Mor¬ 
mons are ordinarily slightly touched, if at all, by the regular activities 
of the Church. Here Home Missions furnish the agency for contacts 
with Evangelical Christianity. 


C 

The agencies which Home Missions use to discharge its responsi¬ 
bilities are: 

1. The Missionary Board. The several denominations are variously 
organized, the prevailing type being a national missionary society with 
co-ordinated state and city societies, which place their representatives 
in the States and Districts to supervise the granting of aid to local 
churches and institutions and to place personal agents of these boards 
in the various fields for carrying on home missionary service. A con¬ 
siderable portion of this work is done through local churches and other 
organizations, but to some extent aggressive approach is made directly 
to definite groups of people by the commissioned workers of the boards, 
serving as evangelists, teachers, Sunday School organizers and other 
workers. 

2. The Church. The Church is introduced into new communities 
by the agents of the mission boards, who gather the people together 
or respond to the call of people who have themselves assembled and 
join the resources of the mission board with those of the community in 
erecting buildings and supporting ministers of the Gospel. In some 
communities, this means the formation of churches, which churches 
after a few years, become self-supporting and strong allies of the 
Church Universal. Particularly is this true in city communities. In 
other places it involves continued assistance, or support, by the central 
missionary organizations. 

3. The School. Christian education is considered under another 
division, but Home Missions take the Christian school to many groups, 
which otherwise would not have it. To some extent the State has 
not yet provided even primary education for certain groups. Among 
these the missionary school is established. Again, for the training of 
Christian workers, schools of the church are set up and supported by 
the Home Mission agencies. These schools afford Christian interpreta¬ 
tion and direction for our current social trend in racial relationship, in¬ 
dustry, politics, community organization and social life. 
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4. Literature. Home Missions provide for the circulation of the 
Bible, entire or in parts, in 770 languages; also tracts and other Chris¬ 
tian literature, including periodicals in the major languages and many 
of the dialects used in Europe and Asia, as well as in the Americas, to 
the number of 38. 

5. Institutions for the relief of human needs. Home Missions aid 
local communities and groups by providing hospitals, orphanages, 
homes for the aged, and other institutions of mercy and relief. Social 
settlements, institutional churches and agencies of ministry to less fa¬ 
vored communities are also provided, in which well ordered homes, 
right social relations and practical Christian conduct are made matters 
of demonstration by cultivated Christian residents as well as by em¬ 
ployed workers. 

6. Personal ministration, special groups and needs. There are 
special groups, who are in particular need of religious ministration. 
Chaplains and visitors are provided for hospitals, prisons and other 
agencies both public and private, and for the homes of the needy, visitors 
and nurses are furnished. Ministers and social workers are commis¬ 
sioned to serve migrant workers in harvest fields, lumber camps and 
canneries. Grants are made to United States chaplains in the army and 
navy to provide for the special needs of enlisted men, in the name of 
the churches. 

D 

Comity, cooperation and mutual helpfulness among the denomina¬ 
tions are fostered by the Home Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, in which organizations are represented 
sixty-three Boards and Societies of twenty-eight denominations. Through 
contacts established by these organizations the particular Board is in¬ 
formed of the best processes, guarded against pitfalls, and inspired to 
greater activity; also overlapping is discouraged and to a considerable 
extent prevented in large and increasing areas, and some enterprises are 
financed and manned cooperatively. Significant instances of this form 
of cooperation are found in Santo Domingo, where five Boards began 
and conduct work as one; in Porto Rico, where ten denominations ob¬ 
serve agreements respecting territory, maintain one Seminary for the 
training of native preachers and workers, publish one evangelical paper, 
hold common conferences and combine in all practical ways. Through¬ 
out all parts of the United States and its dependencies, in states and in 
communities, denominations and churches are manifesting the coop¬ 
erative spirit, and the evils of sectarianism are vanishing in the practi¬ 
cal operation of the New Home Missions. 

There are numerous organizations, independent of direct Church con¬ 
trol, yet cooperating with the Church in Home Missions, which render 
specific services, such as the American Bible Society, and affiliated 
branches, the American Tract Society, the Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociation, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Salvation 
Army, and many other similar bodies and movements. 


III. FOREIGN MISSIONS 


1. The Compelling Need of the Foreign Mission Enterprise. 

The obligation resting upon the Christian Church to convey the mes¬ 
sage of its Founder to men of all nations is inherent in the very nature 
of that Gospel. The love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus cannot be 
fully understood and accepted by the individual except as a universal 
love, an offer of mercy to all men. From the very first this was 
thoroughly understood in the Apostolic Church as was shown by Peter’s 
sermon at Pentecost, and later was more convincingly expounded and 
illustrated by St. Paul. This led to the extremely rapid spread of 
Christianity in the first centuries. Subsequently it was obscured for 
hundreds of years, but brought out into light again in the great move¬ 
ment by which all Europe was evangelized and became the basis for 
world-wide conquests. It was not until the Nineteenth Century that 
the modern Church in Europe and North America once again seized 
this commanding idea, and the great movement of world-wide missionary 
endeavor was set going. 

To-day the Church in the main seats of Evangelical Christendom is 
being roused afresh to the immeasurable scope of its task. It is under¬ 
taking nothing less than establishing the Kingdom of God effectively 
over and in the life of all races. If human society can be preserved by 
religion only, and if the only religion adequate to the task is the Gospel 
of Christ, it follows that the extension of the gospel must be pressed at 
all cost, even to the utmost personal and ecclesiastical sacrifices. The 
foreign missionary enterprise has become since the Great War more 
clearly than ever before the effort of the living Christ through His own 
people on earth to save the world for which He died. 

It is our duty to see with open eyes and prayerful spirits the corre¬ 
lation of this task of the Church with the various social and world forces 
amid which it is carried on. Each of these can be only briefly stated. 
They are all familiar enough individually, but the conspectus called for 
by this Committee may prove valuable. 

(1) ^ is essential to the fullest life of the “Home Churches” that 
this should be a basic element in their Christian consciousness. To 
neglect it is to deny Christ as Saviour of the world, and to starve the 
life of those who ignore it. 

The Churches must be aroused to see the meaning of the purpose of 
God in Christ that the worship and kingdom and will of God should 
be established “as in heaven so on earth.” This being accepted as the 
definite will of their beloved Lord, they will learn to envisage it as 
the world s only conceivable hope and bestir themselves to share with 
Him, in a great passion of devotion, the price of victory even in ut¬ 
most sacrifice. 

(2) Fuller knowledge of the stupendous nature of the task of win¬ 
ning the world to Christ is now before us. The difficulty of transferring 
the basis of faith, thought, worship, family and social life from the re¬ 
ligious beliefs and customs of age-long oriental civilizations to the 
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principles of Christianity appears more clearly to-day than ever before. 
Without God it is impossible. The work of creating a Christian civil¬ 
ization among primitive races of the earth is no less a challenge to the 
faith and zeal of Christians. Two outstanding facts have become clearer 
in recent years. The first is that the modern missionary must study 
deeply and even sympathetically the true values of the religions of the 
people to whom he goes. The Apostolic missionaries worked in a fa¬ 
miliar world. They personally understood the values of the religions 
they had given up for the greater gifts of God in Christ. 

The second fact is that the “native” Church should be led to become 
self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. The dangers of hurry are far less than the dangers of delay. 
Too much faith cannot be placed in the presence and power ofl the 
Spirit of Christ in these new communities. Wherever this faith in Him 
and in men has been exercised from the days of Paul in Galatia to our 
own, the results have justified the practice. The missionaries and per¬ 
haps still more the Missionary Boards have been far too fearful of evil 
consequences. “Better soon than late,” when it is a matter of faith in 
Christ's control of His own. The Home Church must be educated to see 
this problem as a spiritual one, as an element in the ever wise and tri¬ 
umphant statesmanship of faith. This can be used to arouse their own 
faith, and to call forth still greater gifts of money and life to engage 
in so thrilling an enterprise of human courage and divine enthusiasm. 

(3) The very success of evangelistic work in the missionary field is 
creating, as it always has in the past, a keen interest in the social aspects 
of the Church's influence. The demand for Christian “social service” 
in the guidance of movements of the most revolutionary kind in the 
social life, customs and industries, alike of African tribes and of great 
communities in India and China, is attracting the intense devotion of 
many minds in all Christian circles. No limits can be assigned to this 
great challenge. But here again, there is deep need for careful study 
and correlation of the most vital kind. The continued success of the 
Church's social influence has always depended on the strong mainten¬ 
ance of its fundamental and central work, which consists in enthusiastic 
evangelism and persistent nourishment of the devotional life of the 
Christian community, in the ministry of the Word and the Sacraments. 

In Christendom these different elements of the Christian life and task 
spring out freely, spontaneously, from many centres. The peculiar re¬ 
sponsibility of the foreign missionary enterprise is that it has to direct 
these elements wisely and effectively. This it is which again demands 
gifts of statesmanship as well as faith and vision that the new Churches 
may be guided and not coerced, that the true relation of the Church's 
evangelistic and social tasks in each land may be discovered and realized. 

(4) This principle applies to the great field of education. It would 
be easy and tempting for Christian missionary agencies to meet the 
demands in all missionary lands for secular education by neglecting the 
distinctive religious basis. Deep study is needed here again in order to 
correlate the Church's resources in money and workers with this wider 
view of education. It is the task of the Church to see that a religious, 
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Christian basis is laid for the development of indigenous education, and 
not to undertake the full burden of these. 

(5) This is rendered all the more imperative for an enterprise which 
proceeds from Western civilization, because so many other influences 
are flowing from Europe and America over the world. Western science 
and commerce are essentially materialistic in their effect, when they are 
poured in upon the life of Asia and Africa more rapidly and widely than 
is the Gospel message. Again, the Church and its leaders must feel a 
burden of nothing less than awful mass and weight. 

(6) The Church of Christ is the supreme witness in the world to 
the spiritual unity of mankind, and to the obligation of the moral laws 
as resting equally upon all races and all classes of men in their relation 
to one another. Hence, in its missionary endeavor, the Church must 
include the support and encouragement of all international, govern* 
mental movements to promote the general well-being, the mutual respect, 
and the peaceful intercourse and cooperation of all races and all nations. 

(7) All the correlations above specified and defined imply that, 
within its own life, the missionary Church of Christ will seek to pro¬ 
mote mutual understanding and the fullest possible cooperation between 
all the various denominations, both at home, and in the vast regions of 
missionary labor. 

2. The Beginnings of the Foreign Missionary Enterprise Among the 
Churches of North America 

To the above general statement concerning Foreign Missions, we add 
a brief account of the progress made by the denominations in America 
in their attempt to meet their responsibility in the Foreign Missionary 
Movement. No attempt has been made to deal with the problems of 
Foreign Missions as they exist in the mission fields. These problems of 
Christian Missions as they are found in the Mission fields concern the 
Church in other Home Base countries as well as in America; if they were 
to be presented, the report would have to be prepared by a commission 
made up of representatives of all the countries participating in the Con¬ 
ference on Life and Work and not simply by the American Section. 

From the very outset of American history the early settlers gave ex¬ 
pression to their missionary spirit. The first three ministers of the 
Massachusetts Company were bound by their written contracts, dated 
April, 1629, “to do their endeavor to further the conversion of the 
savages.” In November, 1646, the General Court at Boston made formal 
provision for sending two ministers each year “to make known the 
heavenly council of God among the Indians.” This was perhaps the 
second missionary organization in Protestant Christendom. In that 
same year John Eliot preached his first sermon in the Indian tongue. 
Two years earlier Thomas Mayhew began a work for the aborigines on 
Martha's Vineyard, which continued from father to son for five genera¬ 
tions, until 1803. The reports of these enterprises sent back to the 
mother country secured help in the support of the work. This interest in 
the evangelization of the Indians was somewhat dulled by the hardships 
and hatreds of frontier pioneering, yet the continuing loyalty of the 
noblest among the colonists is well illustrated in the careers of such 
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men as David Brainerd and Jonathan Edwards about the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

The Organized Work for Indians. At a relatively early date Ameri¬ 
can Christians organized societies of their own, partly for the evangeli¬ 
zation of the Indians, partly for the sake of giving Christian institu¬ 
tions to the pioneer settlements. The Moravians led off in this work in 
1734. The New York Missionary Society was organized in 1796 by 
ministers and laymen from the Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and 
Baptist Churches. In 1798 the vigorous Missionary Society of Connecti¬ 
cut was established. These and other domestic missionary societies 
planned “to Christianize the- heathen in North America and to support 
and promote Christian knowledge in the new settlements in the United 
States.” By 1807 they were found in each well organized eastern state. 

The Work Among the Negroes. This work began with the first 
negroes who were brought to America as slaves. It was mainly the 
expression of the interest and sense of responsibility of plantation 
owners, assisted by the parish clergy. In Virginia there is a record of 
the Christian baptism of negroes four years after the first negroes were 
introduced into the colony. The work was so continuous and general 
that when the negroes were emancipated fully one-half were enrolled 
baptized members of the Protestant denominations and the remainder 
had been brought under the influence of the preaching of the gospel. 

Missions to Non-Christians in Other Lands. The beginnings of for¬ 
eign missions in America are connected with the evangelistic movement, 
which was awakened by the eloquent and evangelical preaching of 
George Whitefield and Jonathan Edwards in the first half of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century and rekindled by the great religious leaders of its closing 
decade and later. These were encouraged and heartened by the message 
being received regarding the missionary movement in Europe. The mis¬ 
sionary enthusiasm of the Moravians in Herrnhut after 1722, the appoint¬ 
ment of William Carey in 1792, and the formation of the great missionary 
and Bible societies in Britain before 1800 aroused great interest in 
America. The stories of these activities were widely distributed through 
tracts and articles in papers and monthly magazines. Between 1800 
and 1805 four influential missionary magazines were founded in New 
r ork City and in New England. 

One speedy result of this increasing contact with the rising tide of mis¬ 
sionary activity in the mother country was the collection of funds to be 
sent to Europe to assist these new missionary enterprises. In 1807 over 
six thousand dollars were sent for Carey’s work in India alone. In 
that same year Andover Theological Seminary was founded to become 
a noteworthy center and source of missionary zeal. 

The age of revival with its noble, fine-spirited leadership had a pro¬ 
found effect in the homes of the people. Many a godly woman, like 
the mother of Samuel J. Mills, the Williams College student whose devo¬ 
tion and capableness opened the way for the formation of the American 
Board, dedicated at least one of her sons to missionary service. Mills 
went to Williams College in 1806 fresh from the experience of a revival 
in his own neighborhood. He took his missionary passion with him. 
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Out of the famous “hay-stack” compact in August, 1806, grew the 
Society of Brethren which for sixty years at Andover contributed a 
succession of outstanding missionary leaders of capacity, heroism and 
faith. 

Moravian Foreign Missions. To the Moravian Community at Beth¬ 
lehem, Pennsylvania, belongs the credit of having formed the first foreign 
missionary organization in North America. In 1745, in the third year 
after settlement, they organized an American Branch of the Society of 
the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel Among the Heathen. 
This Society in 1746 sent out two missionaries to South America. 
They were the first American-born missionaries to be sent to a foreign 
mission field. During the period of 1746 to 1812 this Society sent to 
the foreign mission field seventeen American-born missionaries, to such 
widely divergent countries as the Guianas in South America, the West 
Indies, and Egypt. Many others who were not American-born were 
also sent out by this Society. During this same period the Moravians 
kept up an active work among the American Indians. 

The Organization of the American Board. In 1810 the General Asso¬ 
ciations of Congregational Churches in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
organized the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
This was brought about by the challenge of a small group of students at 
the Andover Seminary: Mills, Judson, Newell and Nott. By 1812 
the needed funds had been secured and the first five missionaries of the 
newly organized Board sailed for India. Within the first twenty-five 
years of the Board's existence missions were opened in India, in the 
Sandwich Islands, in the Levant, in China, in Persia, in Siam, in Africa 
and among the Indians of North America. 

In 1814 Judson and Rice, having changed their views regarding 
baptism, withdrew from the control of the Board. This led the Baptist 
churches of America to organize the General Convention of the Baptist 
Denomination in the United States of America for Foreign Missions 
(incorporated in 1846 as the American Baptist Missionary Union) to 
provide for their support. 

For some years the Congregational churches, the three groups of Re¬ 
formed churches and the Presbyterian churches were united in the 
support of the American Board, but eventually the feeling developed that, 
as long as denominations existed, the foreign mission work could best 
be carried on by recognizing and utilizing denominational loyalty. In 
1819 the Methodist Society was organized; in 1820 the Protestant 
Episcopal; in 1833 the Old School Presbyterians adopted the Western 
Foreign Missionary Society which had been established by the Synod 
of Pittsburgh. Four years later this developed into the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. The organization of other similar Boards 
took place in the years that followed. To-day there is no denomination 
which does not have its own Foreign Mission Board or agency through 
which work is carried on in one or more fields. Also there are a number 
of independent non-denominational organizations which draw their sup¬ 
port from the members of the several denominations. 
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3. The Growth of The American Foreign Missionary Movement. 

The Summary for 1843. The first attempt to make a summary of the 
progress of American Foreign Missions was printed in 1844 in the 
“History of Evangelical Missions” by Andrew A. Smith. This summary, 
which was based on the reports for the year 1843, shows that in that year 
the American churches were represented on the foreign mission field by 
892 missionaries, at work in 202 different stations, caring for 29,882 
communicants. There were 713 schools with 33,876 pupils enrolled. 
The income of all American Societies for that year was $515,087. The 
author of this volume frankly acknowledges the incompleteness of his 
records, but his summary is the only one available. 

Statistics of 1898. The statistics prepared for the Ecumenical Mis¬ 
sionary Conference, held in New York in 1900, show that on the basis 
of the reports for the year 1898 there were in the mission field 5,009 
missionaries from America; 422,833 communicants were reported; there 
were 5,082 schools with 257,000 pupils enrolled; and the income of the 
Missionary Societies was over $6,500,000. 

Statistics of 1908. The statistics prepared for the World Missionary 
Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910, showed that, according to reports 
for 1908, there were in the mission field 6,832 missionaries from America; 
674,458 communicants were reported and 369,700 scholars were enrolled 
in the schools maintained by the American Missionary Societies. The 
total income for all these societies was over $10,000,000. 

Reports for 1912. The statistics published in the year 1914, based on 
the records for 1912, report 11,342 missionaries and an income of over 
$15,000,000. 

The Present Position. The report based on the returns for the year 
1921 shows that the number of missionaries had increased to 16,574 and 
the income to $38,671,000. The detailed statistics 1 for the year 1921 are as 
follows: 


Total Income ----- 

Foreign Staff _____ 

Native Staff ____ 

Communicants ..------- 

Other Baptized Christians ...—... 

Under Instruction for Baptism .......... 

Total Enrollment in Schools of all Grades 

Hospitals ...—---—.-...- 

Dispensaries -_-- 

Total Treatments —...—.—-- 

Native Contributions for Church Work. 


Canada United States 

Total 

$1,956,753 

$38,671,158 

$40,627,911 

1,072 

16,574 

17,646 

1,379 

72,215 

73,594 

21,898 

1,373,477 

1,395,373 

17,645 

779,640 

797,285 

8,912 

515,719 

524,631 

12,836 

716,738 

729,574 

28 

440 

468 

22 

588 

610 

310,392 

4,432,072 

4,742,468 

$165,944 

$5,616,228 

$5,782,172 


The Boards and Societies of Canada and of the United States are 


carrying on missions in the following countries: 


1 It should be pointed out that, although the term “Foreign Missions,” as used 
in the United States, is applied in general to missions to non-Christians, the 
statistics given here include the work which some denominations carry on in 
Christian countries. With the data at our disposal it is impossible to distinguish 
between the two types of missionary work. Many of the societies engaged in 
mission work carry on both home and foreign missions; and the work in Chris¬ 
tian countries, if accurately described, would be known as “Home Mission Work” 
using the term “Home Missions” in the sense of “Inner Missions.” 
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China, India, Burma and Ceylon, Japan, Chosen. Formosa, French Indo-China, Siam. Federated 
Malay States, Persia, Anatolia, Arabia, Armenia, Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, Algeria, 
Egypt, Morocco, Tunis, Abyssinia, Eritrea, Kenya Colony, Nyassaland, Portuguese East Africa, 
Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Angola, Belgian Congo, Camerouns, French Equatorial Africa (French Congo), 
French Shari-Chad, French West Africa, Gold Coast, Liberia, Nigeria, Rio Muni, Sierra Leone, 
Sudan, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Natal, Orange Free State, Swaziland, Transwaal, Mexico, British 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Bahamas, Cuba, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, Lesser Antilles, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, British 
Guiana, Chile, Columbia, French Guiana, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Borneo, Caroline 
Islands, Celebes, Cook Island, Fiji Islands, Guan, Java, Marshall Islands, New Guinea, New 
Hebrides, New Zealand, Norfolk Island, Papua, Philippine Islands, Pitcairn Islands, Samoan Islands, 
Sarawak Islands, Society Islands, Solomon Islands, Sumatra, Tasmania, Tongo Island. Bulgaria, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, Sweden. 

4, The Causes of This Growth. 

Many causes have made possible the expansion of the missionary 
movement in America. In the judgment of the Commission any explana¬ 
tion of the progress of the American missionary movement will include 
what is here set down. A chronological order is followed as far as 
possible, but the influences and forces have acted and reacted on each 
other in such a way as to make accuracy impossible. 

The Monthly Concert of Prayer for Missions. At a very early period 
the custom developed of holding in congregations each month a meeting 
for “prayer for missions.” The practice became very widespread and 
influential. These meetings quickened the interest of Church members 
in missions to non-Christians, stimulated larger contributions for mis¬ 
sions and an increasing volume of prayer by individual Christians, and 
promoted the dedication of the children of many homes to foreign mis¬ 
sionary service. 

The Interest and Activity of the Women. From the very beginning 
of the days of foreign missionary interest, devoted women organized for 
missionary giving. In 1860 the first woman's foreign missionary society, 
the Woman's Union Missionary Society of America, was organized. 
Like the American Board it was an interdenominational organization. 
The same reasons which caused the ecclesiastical organizations to create 
their own Foreign Mission Boards and Societies led within the decade 
to the organization of several denominational women's societies. The 
work of these societies has resulted in a general diffusion of missionary 
information and in a great increase in the number of both men and 
women who are vitally interested in foreign missions. Missionary 
magazines, pamphlets and books are found in greater quantities in the 
homes of the Church members, and the prayer life is enriched. The 
local societies have as their goal reaching every woman in every parish. 
As a part of the advance the Women's Boards have developed and con¬ 
ducted with great success numerous summer schools for foreign missions 
for the training of the leaders in the various denominations. 

The Influence of Evangelistic Movements during the Nineteenth 
Century. Reference has been made elsewhere to the influence of the 
evangelistic movements of the Eighteenth Century on the beginnings of 
the foreign mission movement in America. No estimate of the growth 
and expansion of the foreign mission movement can be made without 
taking into consideration the influence of the similar evangelistic move¬ 
ments during the Nineteenth Century. 

In the period (1834-1848) preceding the war between the States, 
Charles G. Finney was the leader in the evangelistic movement. From 
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about 1870 to 1900 Dwight L. Moody was the outstanding evangelist. 
Neither Finney nor Moody consciously engaged in promoting foreign 
missions, but they saw men everywhere in need of the gospel of Christ 
and those who came under the influence of the evangelistic movements 
which they led were inspired by the same passion. Their messages 
led men and women to the needy places in both Christian and non- 
Christian lands. 

In the judgment of some students of the work of Moody, he, more than 
any other leader of his time, was instrumental in creating a new sense of 
the stewardship of wealth, and through the influence which he exerted on 
ministers and laymen there was a wide dissemination of the ideals of 
Christian stewardship with regard to lives as well as to possessions. 

The Missionary Movement Among Students. The Student Volun¬ 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions, originating in 1886, was an expres¬ 
sion of student missionary zeal which was the natural outcome of Mr. 
Moody's appeals for sacrificial service. It was primarily concerned with 
securing volunteers for foreign missionary service, but very early in its 
history it began to promote the study of missions by students, a phase 
of its work which grew rapidly. The students who had thus become 
interested in foreign mission study not only returned to their homes 
from the colleges and universities to initiate the study of missions among 
the young people in the churches and Sunday schools, but those who 
became Volunteers by their appeals greatly increased the interest in 
missions among the young people of every denomination. The confer¬ 
ences and quadrennial conventions of the Volunteer Movement became 
occasions for the promotion and permanence of this interest in foreign 
missions. Large numbers of young men and women (chiefly of the 
student class) dedicated their lives to foreign missions as their life 
work. Those who could not go to the mission field became the leaders 
of the work at home. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of North America. In 1892 the offi¬ 
cers of Foreign Mission Boards met in conference for the first time. This 
was the beginning of an uninterrupted series of annual meetings of far- 
reaching influence. No other agency has done more than this Confer¬ 
ence to make widely available to all mission agencies ample information 
concerning methods and programs used somewhere successfully. Its 
annual meetings have contributed to the improvement of organized 
mission work. There has been produced a leadership which is better 
trained and more effective. 

The Ecumenical Conference in New York in 1900. This great gath¬ 
ering was projected and carried through by the Foreign Missions Con¬ 
ference, and very powerfully influenced the foreign missionary move¬ 
ment in America. Attended by more than three thousand delegates, 
who represented the leadership of the different denominations, its quick¬ 
ening influence was immediately felt in all churches. Through the 
numerous conventions and conferences that followed in denominational 
centers missions were brought to the attention of the Christian people 
of America in a way which developed a fresh understanding and ac¬ 
ceptance of their responsibility for the extension of Christ's Kingdom. 
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The Widespread Study of Missions in All Denominations. During 
the years 1897 to 1899 the study of missions in organized classes was 
gradually extended from educational institutions to congregations. In 
1900 this movement took organized form. The Women's Missionary 
Societies formed a Central Committee for the united study of Foreign 
Missions. In 1902 the Young People's Missionary Movement (since 
1907 known as the Missionary Education Movement) was created to 
promote missionary intelligence among young people's societies. From 
this time on the study of missions spread very rapidly through all the 
denominations. It soon became an established part of the program 
of every denomination and reached almost every congregation. Hand in 
hand with it has gone an effective emphasis on systematic and propor¬ 
tionate giving. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement. The year 1906 witnessed the 
inception of this great organization which enlisted the laymen in the 
missionary program of the church as never before. Through literature, 
through small group meetings and in largely attended conventions for 
men, held in all parts of Canada and the United States, the message of 
the obligation of Christian laymen for the evangelization of the non- 
Christian world brought to them a deepened conviction of responsibility 
for the prompt extension of missionary endeavor. 

The World Missionary Conference. The influence of this great Con¬ 
ference held in Edinburgh in 1910 was felt all over Canada and the 
United States. Every type of activity in the interest of missions to non- 
Christians became more intense. The epochal gathering deepened the 
conviction of Christians concerning the Missionary enterprise and created 
a new sense of responsibility for the unevangelized world. 

Forward Movements. Within the last decade has come a mighty 
effort of the. churches to plan an adequate meeting of the situation in 
non-Christian lands. Nearly every important denomination has organ¬ 
ized and pushed a “forward movement" which has greatly increased 
the regular giving to missions of its constituency. Such mass programs 
invariably experience some reaction, but the net advance is marked. 

The Social Program of Missions. One important reason for this in¬ 
crease of interest and generosity is the emphasis now laid upon the 
humanitarian, economic and national phase of mission influence. Mis¬ 
sions come to the church people of today not only with the purely 
religious emphasis of the past century, but also with an urgency growing 
out of the reconstruction and readjustment of civilization, which the 
mission enterprise develops. The realization of these needs and oppor¬ 
tunities brings missions home to every one. 

Other Causes. Among other potent influences bearing upon the 
growth of the missionary enterprise in North America the new emphasis 
laid by theological institutions upon the training of pastors for mission¬ 
ary leadership should not be overlooked. No other single factor is ot 
greater value in the promotion of an interest in missions by a congrega- 
gation or by a group of them than a pastor who is himself an intelligent 
and able interpreter of mission facts. 
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The general advance during the past generation in the population of 
North America, the steady increase in church membership and the re¬ 
markable expansion in the resources directed by men of Christian char¬ 
acter and training has been partly accompanied by a similar increase in 
gifts to benevolence. In the fruitage of this expansion missions have had 
an important share. 

5. Hindrances to Progress of Foreign Mission Movement to be Faced 
in America. 

The foreign missionary movement in America faces many difficult and 
perplexing problems at the Home Base. These are not peculiar to North 
America; other lands may face even more and greater hindrances to their 
planning. But, if our own Boards are to carry forward the missionary 
enterprise even on the present scale, to say nothing of making a worthy 
enlargement of activity in the future, these among other hindrances must 
be deliberately faced. 

The Form of Organization of our Foreign Mission Agencies. As indi¬ 
cated above the missionary response of the past century has been more 
and more along denominational lines. The Boards and Societies are or¬ 
ganized as a part of the denominational machinery and are seriously 
affected by denominational differences and difficulties. The denomina¬ 
tional spirit involves both advantage and hindrance to foreign mission 
work. To continue to utilize its enthusiasm and its readiness to follow 
leadership and yet to avoid its rivalries and ambitions constitutes a real 
problem. 

The Rapid Increase of Wealth. The very prosperity of our people, 
which has made possible large expansions of the missionary program, 
constitutes also a genuine hindrance. Those who increase in wealth, as 
our Lord predicted, have the greatest difficulty in holding fast to their 
ideals and obligations. A spirit of materialism tends to develop, against 
which there must always be a struggle by those who uphold ideals. 

The Rise of Other Agencies of Benevolence. The benevolent ten¬ 
dencies generated by foreign missionary appeals and fostered by foreign 
missionary leaders are exploited by other agencies, both deserving and 
undeserving. In some denominations the impulse to larger giving called 
out by the foreign missionary appeal has been diverted from foreign mis¬ 
sionary work, so that the increase in the gifts to foreign missions in that 
denomination has not been proportionate to the total increase in the gifts 
of its constituency. 

Our National Legislation. The strongly nationalistic trend of much 
legislation in the National Congress at Washington with reference to 
immigration and citizenship and the position taken by the United States 
with reference to our participation in the difficulties growing out of the 
World War have affected with some seriousness our national sense of 
foreign mission responsibility. 

Conceptions of the Wealth of America. The general impression of 
the rest of the world concerning the unlimited resources of Americans 
has induced a rapid increase in the number of appeals to the benevolence 
of our people for all forms of relief especially for physical relief in all 
parts of the world. This multiplicity of calls has resulted in confusing 
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their minds and in turning their attention away from the needs of foreign 
missions. It creates often an unfortunate attitude among the churches as 
to appeals which come from the mission field. 

Misapprehensions of Church People. Our missionary machinery as 
now organized seems often unable to project into the hearts and minds of 
church people an understanding of the real conditions and needs of the 
mission field which keeps them alive to their obligations. Sometimes the 
approach of a Board is hindered or blocked by the lack on the pastor’s 
part of world vision and courage. Sometimes it is prevented by over¬ 
insistence on a policy which apparently equalizes the opportunity of each 
Board but really shuts off all freedom of approach. 

A notable feature of the missionary enterprise, both home and foreign, 
today is its candid self-criticism. Less is said against it by its adver¬ 
saries than by its advocates. There should be and there are great 
gains from this, but there is also the possibility of great loss. And 
perhaps our greatest present need is for a bursting forth of faith and 
power which will throw all our introspective and camp-fire discussions 
into the background and issue in bold and positive action. This action may 
take many forms. It may take the form of a fearless, rational declaration of 
the facts and truths of Christianity addressed to the intelligence and 
conscience of our day. It may take the form of deeds of mercy and 
love by which the Christian spirit will address itself to the practical 
relief of human suffering and need. It may take the form of courageous 
declaration of good will and trust across gulfs or class or nation or race, 
which many influences are seeking to deepen and to perpetuate. It may 
take the form of fearless demand that accepted economic or social ideas 
shall surrender to the mind of Christ with which they are at war. What¬ 
ever the form of action, whether intellectual or practical, it is action 
which is needed. 

The missionary work of the Church is not finished. The Gospel is 
not preached to every creature at home or abroad. The work which 
Christ alone can do but cannot do alone is undone for the want of men 
who will put themselves in His hands for His untrammeled use. Public 
teachers are condemning society to subjection to its primary and natural 
animal urges because they have no contact with the great spiritual forces 
which demonstrate the reality of the supernatural urge of Christ in the 
human soul. It is quite clear that reasoned unbelief is firmly set against 
the gospel, that many interests in many lands will steadfastly resist it, 
that indifference and lukewarmness and the love of evil abound. But 
these were the circumstances of the gospel’s birth. They have been its 
familiar conditions through all the centuries. They are its opportunity 
today. The Church’s obligation is perpetually to challenge and destroy 
or to convert and transform every influence which questions or obstructs 
the supremacy of Christ as the world’s Lord and Saviour. 

Christianity began as a living movement. Its course across the 
Roman Empire has been truly described by Professor Harnack as its 
“expansion.” It had from the first its reflective elements. It has them 
now. And there is place in it for the work of the student of its ideas 
and its history and the critic of its modes of action. But it needs now 
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as ever the awakening of spiritual energy, the apologetic power of mis¬ 
sionary advance and conquest, men who will preach Christ to men and 
nations, and declare His authority over human hearts and the human 
heart, over individuals and society, over persons and the springs of life. It 
is time for the trumpets to sound again and for the army which has long 
enough lain about the camp-fire discussing the mistakes of the past and 
the outline of the ideal campaign, to strike its tents and rise for a great 
march. 


IV 

RECRUITING FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD 

God's purpose for the world can only be realized through men and 
women who have dedicated themselves to this task. There is no other 
way. Periods of growth and progress in the Kingdom of God are always 
associated with the names of great leaders. Periods of dearth and lack 
of progress are periods with which no great leaders' names are associated. 
No question before the Church today is more vital than that of recruiting 
capable men and women for the leadership of the Church. What the 
Church is at present and will be in the future depends upon its leadership. 

Jesus acted on this principle. In the beginning of his ministry he 
began to select and call men to whom his leadership was to be committed 
after his death. To His disciples he set forth the principles which should 
underly their efforts to secure leaders for the work of the Church. 
“When He saw the crowds He was moved with compassion for them," 
they were harassed and dejected “like sheep without a shepherd." Then 
He said to Plis disciples, “Lift up your eyes and look upon the fields, 
the harvest is ripe; so pray the Lord of the harvest that He send laborers 
into his harvest." 

Since then the Church has secured its leaders by applying the prin¬ 
ciples which He taught and practiced. Methods and details have varied 
but the underlying principles are those which he used. All through the 
years attempts to build up the leadership of the Church through the use 
of methods and schemes, not based on His principles, have resulted in 
spurious leadership, bringing death and agony. 

Interpreting these principles, the following essential factors appear to 
be necessary, if leadership of the right kind is to be produced within the 
Church: 

(1) There must be a study of God's purpose for the world and the 
Church's obligation in the light of this purpose. Young men and young 
women cannot dedicate themselves to any great work until they know 
what that work is, and the demands it will make upon them. 

(2) But knowledge is not enough. Knowledge of conditions alone 
never produces a spiritual leader, “Christ saw the multitudes and he was 
moved with compassion," and His disciples must in some measure share 
that experience. If they do not there will be no irresistible urge to take 
up the responsibilities of this work. 
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(3) There must be created the conditions necessary for the birth of 
spiritual visions and purposes. These conditions can only exist and be 
effective as a result of prayer on the part of the Church. Spiritual leaders 
are born where fervent prayer is a force in the lives of those who create 
the atmosphere of the home and of the parish. 

(4) Men and women must be called of God to the work to which they 
dedicate themselves. The lord of the harvest must thrust forth the 
laborers. The laborers are sent to gather in not “a” harvest but “His” 
harvest. It is God's kingdom in which they are called to be leaders. 

A study of the problem of recruiting leadership in any adequate way 
requires the consideration of the whole religious development of the 
childhood and youth and the environment in which the child lives at suc¬ 
cessive periods. Space does not permit an extended treatment of this 
part, but we mention the following : 

(1) The power and influence of the Christian home: A study of the 
lives of a large number of missionaries, who have led the missionary 
movement during the last century, shows that with the exception of 
only a few, the outstanding leaders in our missionary movement were 
brought up in Christian homes. 

(2) The influence of the parish and Church: The pastor touches 
the life of his young people much more than any other person. The 
influence of Sunday school teachers and other active workers in the con¬ 
gregation is great. Young people's societies, the visits of returned mis¬ 
sionaries, the Bible and mission study classes, all help. 

(3) The influence of the school during childhood and early adoles- 
cense is not to be discounted. 

(4) The influence of the college .and university may be even greater. 
Experience shows that, although the majority of young men and young 
women have reached some conclusion as to their life work before reach¬ 
ing college, it is usually during the college period that their decisions are 
crystallized. 

(5) The influence of conventions and conferences for young people is 
perhaps most effective for recruiting purposes. 

Training Agencies: A program of recruiting leaders for the Chris¬ 
tian Church must include adequate provision for training of the recruits 
for their life work. To meet this requirement there have been established 
in each Christian communion theological seminaries and training schools, 
which provide for the training necessary. 

Recruiting Agencies: A realization of the necessity of recruiting 
leaders has brought into being a number of recruiting agencies in North 
America. Some of these agencies are voluntary organizations, and have 
no official relationship to the different denominations; others have been 
organized by the denominations themselves. The young people's socie¬ 
ties, both denominational and interdenominational, carry on recruiting 
work among their constituency. The student Christian Associations 
have given considerable attention to securing recruits for all forms of 
Christian service. 
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The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions is, perhaps, 
the most successful voluntary agency for securing recruits for foreign 
missionary service. It had its origin among students who had definitely 
decided to become foreign missionaries. From this beginning the Move¬ 
ment has continued to grow. The reports show that, since the origin 
of the Movement at Mt. Hermon, Massachusetts, in 1886, over 10,300 re¬ 
cruits for foreign missionary service enrolled by the Movement have 
been accepted by the different North American Foreign Missionary 
Boards, and sent to the missionary field. 
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GENERAL PREFACE 


A few words should be written about the inception of The Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work. In the summer of 1919 the 
International Committee of the World Alliance for International Friend¬ 
ship Through the Churches met at The Hague. This was the first meet¬ 
ing of an international character held after the signing of the Armistice, 
if one excepts a small gathering of labor leaders. About sixty leaders of 
the Churches were present, representing nearly all the Protestant Com¬ 
munions and most of the countries of Europe. Ten or twelve delegates 
were present from America. 

The meetings at The Hague developed so sweet and reasonable an 
atmosphere, at a time when great bitterness prevailed everywhere, and 
the delegates present expressed themselves so strongly as to the un- 
Christian character of war and the necessity of establishing a world order 
on a new and Christian basis, that several of the delegates felt strongly 
that the time had come for the Churches officially to get together and 
say what these Churchmen semi-officially were saying. As a result 
Archbishop Soederblom of Sweden, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland of 
America, the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson and others 
held an informal meeting to discuss the possibility of bringing the 
Churches of the world together for a Conference, where the Churches 
could utter their united conviction on international matters and all other 
matters with which society would have to deal in the reconstruction of 
civilization and the building of a new and better civilization on the 
ruins of the old, which lay all about them. 

This preliminary meeting was not altogether spontaneous for on two 
separate occasions during the progress of the war, Archbishop Soeder¬ 
blom had communicated with the Churches of Europe and America re¬ 
garding the possibility of such a conference and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America had suggested that a Conference of the 
Federated bodies of Churches in all the countries might meet together 
after the war. The unanimous opinion of the unofficial group at The 
Hague was that a committee should be appointed to bring the leaders of 
the Churches together with the aim of convincing them of the necessity 
of such a world gathering of the Churches ,and asking them to take the 
matter up with their respective denominations. This committee went 
from The Hague to Paris and brought together as many of the leaders 
of the Churches as possible upon such short notice. This meeting be¬ 
came greatly interested in the project and requested Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ecumenical Conference of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America to arrange for a preliminary 
meeting of the Churches the following summer. 

Dr. Lynch proceeded from Paris to London and had several inter¬ 
views with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. F. B. Myers, Dr. Thomas 
Nightingale, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare and others. Meantime, Archbishop 
Soderbloom undertook to interest the Scandinavian Churches and Dr. Choisy 
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the Swiss Churches. Sufficient interest was aroused to warrant the calling 
of a preliminary Conference at Geneva in the summer of 1920. 

As a result of the procedures recorded above, one hundred delegates 
assembled at Geneva in August of 1920. A three days session was held 
and the Conference gradually began to assume shape. Great interest 
was manifested and all present expressed themselves to the effect that 
the Church Universal had a great opportunity to exert a determining 
influence upon the new order that must follow the war. Furthermore 
the world was waiting for some great pronouncement from the Churches 
upon such questions as war and peace, the industrial order; such im¬ 
mediate problems as those having to do with intemperance and vice 
and upon all ethical and moral questions. It was felt that a positive 
and commanding utterance of the Churches in these trying years would 
do much to encourage a disheartened world and would make it much 
easier for those who were trying to reconstruct the world on a Christian 
basis to carry on this high task. There was much confusion in the world 
as to just where the Church did stand on these great problems disturbing 
the minds of men. The conviction was expressed that only as the rule 
of life laid down by the gospels became the law of nations could any 
hope for security and peace be found or the great sores of the world be 
healed. 

Furthermore it was felt by all that whatever new international ma¬ 
chinery might be set up or whatever new industrial order might arise, 
it was only as these were permeated by the spirit of Jesus Christ that 
they would fulfill the high hopes of their founders. It was also strongly 
felt that two great blessings might ensue from such a Conference. On 
the one hand all individual communions would profit by this period of 
common intercourse, especially those communions that had greatly 
suffered from the war. They would be made strong in the conscious¬ 
ness of the oneness of all Christ’s disciples. On the other hand the 
coming together, if only for a month, of all the Churches of the world, 
to cooperate in the common task of redeeming the world order, and to 
make some great common pronouncement on the place of Christ in our 
civilization would be a great object lesson to the world. 

At Geneva a large International Committee was set up which was 
divided into four groups, one for America, one for the British Empire, 
one for the European Protestant churches and the fourth representing the 
Orthodox Eastern Church. The International Committee appointed a 
smaller Executive Committee, which held three meetings in successive 
years, one at Peterborough, England, one at Zurich, Switzerland and 
one at Amsterdam, Holland. In August, 1922, the International Com¬ 
mittee itself met at Helsingborg, Sweden, and was very fully attended 
by delegates from all the communions and nations. At this meeting 
the programme for the Conference assumed final shape. It was voted 
that the program for Stockholm should include the following groups 
of subjects: 
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1. The Church’s Obligation in view of God’s purpose for the world. 

2. The Church and Economic and Industrial Problems. 

3. ’ The Church and Social and Moral Problems. 

4. The Church and International Relations. 

5. The Church and Christian Education. . 

6. Methods of Co-operative and Federative Efforts by the Christian 

Communions. 

The reports which followed are in fulfillment of this vote taken at 
Helsingborg. In April, 1924, the full Committee met again at Birming¬ 
ham, England, in connection with C. O. P. E. C. and reviewed the 
progress made upon the reports and dealt specifically with plans for the 
Stockholm meeting. 

This is in brief the history of The Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, and is the explanation of the reports which follow. 
These reports have been prepared with great care by the leaders of the 
Churches and by experts in the several questions discussed. They are 
submitted to the Conference in the hope that the Conference will receive 
them in the same spirit in which they have been written, i.e. in the 
endeavor to find the common consciousness of the Churches upon these 
subjects and to voice its united feeling. 
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THE CHURCH AND ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 

PROBLEMS 


An account of the relation in the United States of America to the 
economic and industrial life of the nation must begin with a word con- 
trv 1111 ?^ hC background of the Present industrial situation in this coun- 
od T ere d S rCaSOn t0 beheVC that this situation is not fully under- 


The Economic and Industrial Background and Progress 

Ihe year 1776 witnessed two events, significant for American history 
not commonly thought of as related—the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence and the publication of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Na¬ 
tions. 1 he era of economic individualism which the latter publication 
ushered in was intensified in Am-erica by coincidence with the establish¬ 
ment of a new political state. What happened in England due to the 
synchronizing of the industrial revolution with the development of a 
new laissez-faire philosophy of industry and trade was reproduced in 
America, with the difference that it was greatly enhanced by the nat¬ 
ural influence of a pioneer environment and the absence of binding 
social traditions. Thus, in America, during the Nineteenth Century in¬ 
dustry came to be characterized by an excessive individualism, con 
tinually reinforced by a beckoning frontier which made it possible for 
any enterprising individual, whether capitalist or laborer, to push into 
unexploited fields whenever he became hampered by competition or by 
restraints imposed by the community. The characteristic American 
ideal—a spirit of independence and intolerance of restraint, not un¬ 
commonly manifesting itself in aggressive non-conformity—is directly 
related to the fact that our history is that of a new country where the 
processes of socialization have been slowed down by the aggressive¬ 
ness and success of individual enterprise. 


But since the disappearance of the frontier, a decade or so before the 
end of the Nineteenth Century, the American industrial system, as it 
were, turned in upon itself. Competition has grown keener; labor 
has been inflated by an enormous influx of immigrants and has had 
to struggle collectively for an adequate share of the product. This 
struggle has been intensified by a competition of Negro with white labor, 
and latterly by a reversed tide of agricultural labor from the country to 
the city. The last two factors have been accentuated by the War, which 
has brought hundreds of thousands of Negroes into Northern industrial 
cities and has also greatly lessened the profitableness of farming because 
of the slackened market abroad for agricultural products, the speculative 
rise of farm values, and the rises in cost of farm labor and machinery 
during and immediately following the war. Not only so, but the plight 
of the farmer has occasioned a marked conflict between rural and 
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urban labor interests. The country is in conflict with the city. An 
agrarian political movement has appeared to which certain liberal ele¬ 
ments in the labor movement have allied themselves for the advocacy 
of special legislation, the development of the co-operative movement, 
the curtailment of corporate privilege and the reorganization of credit, 
policy.- This movement is however still young and weak, and has been 
checked by better conditions on the farms and the conservative swing 
of the election in 1924. 

A reversal of our long established immigration policy has enormously 
cut down the supply of unskilled labor; this may prove to be tne most 
significant recent change in our national life, tending to sharpen the 
competition for industrial labor and to accelerate still further the 
stream of farm labor toward the cities. 

The developments here sketched have probably ushered in a new era 
in American industrial life. Yet the adjustment in thought and attitude 
which they have rendered necessary is as yet backward. Many 
American business men still cling to that individualism which resulted 
from boundless resources and unhampered enterprise which no longer 
exist. New legislation for the protection of labor is still opposed in¬ 
stinctively by most employers. Labor organization has not yet been 
accepted in principle by most employers although there are large areas 
of industry where labor relations on a union basis work smoothly and 
in the main satisfactorily. The trade unions unfortunately do not put 
before the public sufficiently the constructive side of unionism. The 
public tends to know only its controversial aspects. It is regarded 
by many employers as an evil to be avoided if possible, or to be resigned 
to if necessary and it receives also a considerable public hostility. 

Progress in Labor Status and Welfare 

The industrial situation in the United States as a whole, however, 
both at the present time and looked at over a period of years, shows 
marked progress. Labor organization has greatly increased in num¬ 
bers and power, and in participation in national affairs. There have 
been great advances in the wages, living conditions, education, safety 
and health of the workers. In mining it is not legal in most states to 
work over eight hours a day, and a network of legal and union safe 
guards to life and health and for the protection of children and women 
have grown up. The same is true of the railroads, wheie due to 
organization and legislation and to a more considerate policy of admin¬ 
istration, the entire service has been lifted within a generation as to 
hours, wages, home life, moral standards and participation in control. 
This is also true in most industries. Eight states now have the eight 
hour day. Fourteen states have minimum wage legislation for women. 
Most states prohibit the labor of children in non-agricultural pursuits 
up to fourteen, and surround minors up to sixteen, eighteen and twenty- 
one with protective restrictions as to hours, night work, educational 
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requirements, health, safety and morals. The Federal laws of 1916 and 
1919 set a minimum standard of fourteen for entrance into factories a 
ngher age in certain industries, and an eight hour day a forty-ei^ht 
hour week and prohibition of night work between fourteen, and six- 
. , e stee 1 1 md ustry, which with notable exceptions among the so- 
called independents, has until recently pursued a backward policy in 
regard to a long work day, a seven day week and autocratic relations 
has nevertheless developed stability in this basic industry and phenom- 
mal achievements in safety, health, education and intelligent community 
organization. Similar advances have been made in most industries in 
the matter of safety appliances on moving machinery, lighting air 
space, sanitary provisions, and fire hazards. The burden of accidents 
no longer falls exclusively upon the worker and his family, and increas¬ 
ingly strong industries provide as a part of the system not only against 
accident, but for sickness and through group insurance against death 
One entire industry, the men’s garment industry, has introduced a 
mutual scheme of unemployment insurance, and a number of individual 
concerns are doing the same, while the states of Wisconsin and Mas¬ 
sachusetts are considering state systems of unemployment insurance. 

In general it must be said that American industry is now charac¬ 
terized by an increased interest in “morale” and by behaviour on the 
part of employers which indicates a growing appreciation of the human 
factor in industrial relations, and the principle of cooperation. The 
conviction is growing that the hazards of large scale production are 
jound to increase, that the period of unregulated pursuit of profits has 
passed and that surety, stability and honest service to the public should 
be the main objects of effort. 

American industry is also in plastic condition allowing exceptional 
freedom for experimentation, due to the fact that it has not as yet set 
in moulds as in older and in some respects more advanced industrial 
nations of Jiurope. New' methods in scientific technique, organization, 
labor relations and welfare are constantly appearing, and the world 
may expect advances along fundamentally capitalistic lines, involving 
important adjustments to social control, as well as experiments of the 
socialistic type, 9 he organization of the men’s garment industry is 
a bold stroke towards cooperative relations in the form of indus¬ 
trial unionism, and towards the control of both intermittency and 
unemployment. Under the leadership of the Department of'Com¬ 
merce, the whole problem of the business cycle, seasonal work and 
other forms of intermittency, are being studied with a view' to ultimate 
control. Many corporations are stimulating the purchase of their stock 
by employees and the consumers. These are hopeful illustrations of a 
capitalist society setting about the study and control of its own evils 
and the perfecting and democratizing of its own organization. 

The participation of women in industry was emphasized, though not 
greatly acceleiated by the w'ar, and women’s labor organizations are 
now among the potent factors in the labor movement. The influence 
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of women upon industrial standards has been greatly augmented by 
their political enfranchisement. One of the conspicuous recent evid¬ 
ences of this new force in American affairs, is the support by the 
great national organizations of women of the newly proposed Child 
Labor Amendment to the Federal Constitution. Favorable action has 
at last been secured on the part of Congress, and if the amendment is 
finally ratified by the states the way will be open for control by statute 
and finally the abolition of this long continued evil. In the development 
of protective legislation for the workers, women have played an in¬ 
fluential part. 

The Attitude of Organized Religion 

With respect to the attitude of organized religion toward industrial 
problems it may be said that the American churches have passed 
through a period of formulating ideals and making pronouncements 
which have come to be fairly widely known. A recent assembling of 
such pronouncements disclosed the fact that nearly seventy have been 
issued in the course of the last decade and a half. Foremost among 
them, so far as Protestantism is concerned, is the document known 
as The Social Ideals of the Churches—sometimes referred to as the 
Social Creed—which was promulgated by the Federal Council of the 
Churches in 1908, and to which a series of interpretive resolutions was 
appended in 1919. (Appendix I). In a general way it may be taken as 
representing liberal Protestant opinion in America, although the need 
of its revision and extension is recognized. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops Program of Social Reconstruction, adopted in 1919, is a very 
important statement on industrial questions. It reflects a change in 
emphasis from abstract ideals to the dynamics of ethical progress in 
industry. 

There are indications, however, that the interest in mere pronounce¬ 
ment-making is less than formerly. There can be no doubt of the value 
of the pronouncements that have been made in challenging attention 
and securing the interest of groups outside the churches who needed 
some direct evidence that the Church is interested in their problems. 
These utterances have also encouraged and sustained many a minister 
who was working single-handed for the recognition of the relation of 
Christianity to industrial and economic issues. Now, however, we are 
less interested in anything approximating a formal creed and more in¬ 
terested in specific applications of accepted Christian principles to spe¬ 
cific situations. We are more concerned, as was said by a liberal em¬ 
ployer “To throw a blazing light on the next steps to be taken/’ The 
ideal of a living wage for example, is not considered as clear as it once 
seemed to be. There is no increased disposition to discredit it as a social 
ideal but there is much inquiry into the meaning of that ideal in terms 
of definite standards for concrete situations. The tendency has an evident 
relation to the preoccupation of present day educators in America with 
“behaviour” as against mere ideas. 


Further, men and women, many of whom are responsible leaders of 
Chiistian churches and others of whom are not expressly identified 
with the churches, are coming together for serious inquiry into the 
meaning of Christianity for definite life situations. The recently organ¬ 
ized group called the “Inquiry” is using the method of group discussion 
for the evaluation of standards of conduct. Its interest is not limited 
to industrial and economic questions but these are central in its re¬ 
searches and discussions. This undertaking is additional evidence that 
the Christian conscience in America is becoming sensitive not only on 
the question of stewardship but with reference to the sources and uses 
of wealth and power. 

But the churches themselves are deeply interested in these questions, 
and have been since the pioneering days of Gladden, Strong and Pea¬ 
body. It is a hopeful feature of American religious life that the most 
aggressive programs of social action affecting religion in industry 
have come from the churches themselves, that is from their stated 
teachers and organizations. T his has been especially true of the 
northern Baptists, Congregationalists Disciples of Christ, Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, northern Presbyterians, 
Protestant Episcopal, the Reformed Church in the United States, 
Unitarians and Universalists. The Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, organized in ISOS, has devoted itself to the more radical phases 
of reconstruction, especially to its educational aspects, and has had great 
influence not only upon its own denomination but upon the other Pro¬ 
testant communions. The great mission boards of the American 
churches, both home and foreign give serious attention to industrial 
populations and industrial problems, as also the curricula of religious 
education. The northern Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples, north¬ 
ern Methodists and Episcopalians' have well staffed departments de¬ 
voted exclusively to social work, with usually a major interest in 
labor and the problems of industry. The curricula of the theological 
seminaries of these churches and the educational work of their young 
peoples societies are fairly well socialized. The Congregationalists 
and Methodists collaborate in the production of Sunday school courses 
in this field, and the southern Methodists to a more limited extent. The 
northern Baptists have produced a notable literature centering 
in the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, the Rochester 
Theological Seminary in which Walter Rauschenbusch was a teacher, 
and the Department of Social Service of the Publication Society of 
Philadelphia. The northern Presbyterian Board of National Missions 
may be said to have pioneered in the better relating of the churches to 
industrial populations and to the organized labor movement. It was 
through their initiative that represenatives have been sent for years 
by the Federal Council of Churches of the Churches of Christ in 
America to the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, and 
that fraternal delegates from Ministers Associations in cities are sent 
to Central Trades and Labor Councils. The Toledo Council of Churches 
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also receives delegates from the Central Labor Union. Chicago Com¬ 
mons, connected for many years with the chair of Social Economics of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, has had a powerful socializing influ¬ 
ence in the middle west. It is perhaps unfair to refer to these particular 
seminaries without reference also to the attention which is being given 
to the same problems at Garrett, Yale, Boston, Cambridge, Union, and 
other seminaries. 

The Federal Council of the Churches, through its Commission on The 
Church and Social Service, together with the social service departments 
of its constituent bodies, have for the last four years been carrying on 
numerous community and industrial conferences attended by ministers, 
employers, labor leaders, teachers and social workers, looking toward 
a better understanding and fuller cooperation between employers and 
employees, and toward the preparation of pastors to interpret Christian 
principles to those engaged in industry. These conferences have reach¬ 
ed the organized life of communities-, such as churches, colleges, 
chambers of commerce, labor temples, high schools, luncheon clubs and 
women's organizations. A significant feature has been the opening 
of pulpits on Sundays to progressive employers and representatives of 
labor. 

The Young Men's Christian Association has also been holding many 
conferences in the same field, adhering mainly to the non-controver- 
sial aspect of industrial relationships, but also entering somewhat into 
the technical problems- of industrial management in relation to labor. 

The Young Women's Christian Association has accompanied its work 
with industrial women and girls by a program of education on industrial 
questions throughout its constituency and by participation in legislative 
activity. Its unique contribution has been its endeavor to make of its 
membership a fellowship of women of varied experiences in which the 
experience and point of view of the industrial group serve to interpret 
the meaning of industrial problems in human lives, and in which their 
needs have found expression through the policy of the organization as- a 
whole. 

The Federal Council of Churches has also organized a Depart¬ 
ment of Research and Education, an agency for the study of industrial 
and economic events and movements with a view to interpreting them 
to its constituency as they bear upon he progress of Christianity and 
the opportunity of the Church. It publishes a weekly Information 
Service of fact material in industry, race relations, rural economics and 
international affairs for use of pasters, editors, teachers and lay social 
workers. The Roman Catholic Church has made an important con¬ 
tribution during the last two years in the organization of the Catholic 
Industrial Conference. Jewish groups have likewise taken a new 
interest in industrial questions, and on several occasions, Protestants, 
Catholic and Jews have addressed themselves jointly to some outstand¬ 
ing industrial issue. It should be noted also that several of the large 
denominations in the United States are offering extensive opportunities 
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for the continuous training of their clergy, and readjusting their com¬ 
munity contacts through Pastors' Summer Schools. The Methodist 

u SC i° P ^l Church, South, for example, had above 2000 pastors in such 
schools during the Summer of 1924. 

No adequate account of the American Church's relation to industry 
could leave out the achievement of the Interchurch World Movement 
which made an exhaustive study of the great steel strike in 1919 and 
published in its findings in a volume, and later a second volume, that 
attracted country-wide attention. It is recognized as an important 
contribution to the literature of labor relations as well as an evidence 
of the ability and readiness of a great official religious organization to 
enter a highly controversial field and bring out the essential facts 
with a degree of accuracy that is surprising in view of the newness* of 
this field for religious effort. Lesser investigations have been made 
since that time, although in general it is felt that the research equip¬ 
ment of the churches should employ itself mainly in secondary studv 
that is, in authenticating and interpreting the findings of various 
specialized agencies of research and investigation. 

The Industrial Order in the United States 

\\ e come now to a discussion of economic and industrial problems 
from the point of view of the Christian Church and with the American 
Church particularly in mind. The framers of this report acknowledge 
the impossibility of reporting in any authoritative way the judgment of 
the Christian community in this country. The consensus is still much 
less impressive than the dissensus. We are able only to record our own 
convictions, which we believe to be in accord with the trend of Christian 
opinion in the United States. 

Even a cursory glance at modern industry discloses the fact that it is 
characterized by stress and strains, by discontent and strife. This 
condition and its causes have had classic statement from the labor point 
of view in the report of the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations. Having been created by Act of Congress, August 23rd, 
1912, the report carries especial significance. We quote the following 
from the report: 

“The sources from which this unrest springs are, when stated in 
full detail, almost numberless. But upon careful analysis of their real 
character they will be found to group themselves almost without ex¬ 
ception under four main sources which include all the others. The 
four are: 

“1. Unjust distribution of wealth and income. 

“2. Unemployment and denial of an opportunity to earn a living. 

“3. Denial of justice in the creation, in the adjudication, and in 
the administration of law. 

“4. Denial of the right and opportunity to form effective organiza¬ 
tions. 
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“The conviction that the wealth of the country and the income 
which is produced through the toil of the workers- are distributed 
without regard to any standard of justice is as widespread as it is 
deep-seated. It is found among all classes of workers and takes every 
form from the dumb resentment of the day laborer, who, at the end 
of a week’s back-racking toil finds that he has less than enough to 
feed his family, while others who have done nothing live in ease, to 
the elaborate philosophy of the “soap-box orator,” who can quote 
statistics unendingly to demonstrate his contentions. At bottom, 
though, there is the one fundamental, controlling idea that income 
should be received for service and for service only, whereas, in fact, 
it bears- no such relation, and he who serves least, or not at all, may 
receive most. . . . 

“As a prime cause of a burning resentment and a rising feeling of 
unrest among the workers, unemployment and the denial of an oppor¬ 
tunity to earn a living is on a parity with the unjust distribution of 
wealth. They may on final analysis prove tcJ be simply the two sides 
of the same shield, but that is- a matter which need not be discussed at 
this point. They differ in this, however, that while unjust distribu¬ 
tion of wealth is a matter of degree, unemployment is an absolute 
actuality, from which there is no relief but soul-killing crim ; e or soul¬ 
killing charity.” 

This description would not be accepted by many competant observers 
as an accurate portrayal of the present situation in industry in the 
United States, as not taking account of the favorable situation of labor 
in this country as compared with other lands, and as not duly appreci¬ 
ative of the progress which has taken place, which has been sketched 
in a previous section of this report. It must be recognized also that 
there prevails among American employers- a general irritation at the 
demands of labor, a feeling that industry is shackled and made wasteful 
by union practices and regulations, a resentment against radical pro¬ 
paganda within the ranks of labor which engenders hatred and slacken¬ 
ing of effort, and an attitude of unfriendliness to the labor movement 
as a whole growing out of an individualistic philosophy and the friction 
and losses arising from labor troubles. 

It must be kept in mind also that there are thousands of industrial 
establishments, particularly the smaller ones, of which there are a vast 
number in America, in which these probleims are not visibly present, and 
one might visit many shops, especially in unorganized industries and 
find comparative peace and an absence of hostile feeling. This- is 
especially true where employers have had the vision to avoid suspicion 
and hostility by following the Golden Rule in their relations with their 
workmen. Furthermore, there has been a general increase in the pros¬ 
perity of the wage workers since the war and the establishment of pro¬ 
hibition. 

The studies of the National Industrial Conference Board find that 
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beginning with an index number of 100 in 1914, by June 1920 cost of 
living had reached a peak of 203 and hourly earnings 248. The index 
number of 'Tear hourly earnings was therefore 122. In June 1923 
“real” earnings had reached an index number of 140. Research Report 
Number 62, p. 32. 

Nevertheless the indictment by the United States Commission on 
Industrial Relations must be recognized as pertinent and to a disturbing 
extent justified by the facts. 

The Purpose of Industry—The Profit Motive 

It is against this background that w*e must consider the purpose of 
industry which we are asked particularly to discuss from the Christian 
point of view. It has been said in defense of the industrial regime that 
since the purpose of an industrial establishment is to produce goods, it 
is irrelevant to introduce any other criterion of judgment. On the other 
hand, it has been asserted by critics of industry that its true purpose 
is the more abundant life of the people. Again it is urged that the 
.purpose of industry is to make profits for the owners. It stems ap¬ 
parent that no such thorough-going distinction can be maintained. 
Probably few exponents of these several opinions would defend them 
to their logical conclusions to the exclusion of other considerations. 

Even if it were admitted that efficiency of production is one 
standard by which an industry should be judged, it must just as 
inevitably face a test growing out of its effect upon human life. The 
significance of the whole personnel movement in industry and business 
lies just here, that human relationships have come to be as definite a 
factor in success as in any technical element in the process. Industrial 
leaders seem to be alive to this fact and the crux of the situation in 
America is in the contest between labor unionism on the one hand 
and other forms of labor relations on the other, to determine which will 
survive in the effort to secure the willing cooperation of labor in the 
production of goods. The labor movement itself is impressive evidence 
of the large part played by human and personal factors in our economic 
life. 

As for the contention that the purpose of industry is to make profits, 
we must distinguish between rewards in the sense of mfarket value 
of labor or of money, and profit in the economic meaning of the term. 
There is a disposition today within the Christian community to question 
the ethical validity of pure profit in the economic sense, that is, a return 
from business enterprise or a business transaction that is quite beyond 
and separate from the "going rate” upon invested capital and the 
“wages of superintendence.” In practice, speculative enterprises de¬ 
mand a return according to the risk involved without reference to the 
question whether the enterprise is socially legitimate or to the further 
question whether, granted that it is legitimate, the risk involved should 
not be socially insured. Although most would accept, probably few 
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critical minds would attempt to justify by a Christian standard the 
enormous profits which are frequently reaped from fortunate invest¬ 
ment and which are often dependent upon values created by the com¬ 
munity, when it is impossible to show any corresponding service which 
the community has received. It is increasingly questioned by many 
in church circles how the accumulation of profits in the economic 
sense— a gain in addition to the normal reward for service rendered— 
can constitute a tenable motive from the Christian point of view. 

We feel strongly, however, that economic motives should be re-ex¬ 
amined by Christian people from a New Testament point of view. When 
thus scrutinized it is difficult to see how there can be more than one 
answer to the issue raised. It is contained in the familiar concept of stew¬ 
ardship, which is given great attention in the United States by church 
boards in their efforts to increase giving to Christian causes. But unfor¬ 
tunately that word seems to have lost its major signification—namely, 
that for the Christian, private property, strictly speaking, does not exist, 
as it does not exist, absolutely, for any citizen. He does not own prop¬ 
erty: he holds it in trust for God. There is clearly no agreement among 
American Christians as to the consistency of the accumulation of large 
fortunes with the Christian view of wealth, but Christianity plainly 
requires that wealth shall be accumulated by a corresponding service; 
and that if one has come into the possession of wealth, it becomes at 
once a social trust. Going beyond this, many Christians are disturbed 
by the great gulf that has come to exist between the rich and the poor, 
not only because of the sufferings and privations of those at the bottom 
of the economic scale, but because of the spiritual isolation which the 
possession of wealth in the face of others' poverty brings to those at 
the top. In any case, it is from the Christian's point of view axiomatic 
that if the existence of large fortunes is held to be essential to the con¬ 
servation of the social surplus, then it becomes the spiritual responsi¬ 
bility of those to whom this stewardship falls to use their wealth as a 
tool rather than to wear it as a garment, and to recognize that steward¬ 
ship is not alone a responsibility to God, but also directly to society. 

The Competitive System 

The next problem to which the inquiry brings us is that of the moral 
quality of what we commonly call the competitive system. Probably 
this is too formal and abstract a term, for there are varieties of competi¬ 
tion and they do not represent an organized system so much as an 
accumulation of human tendencies which stand out in sharp relief as 
they appear in relation to industry and trade. Here again there are 
widely variant views, within the Christian community, of the moral 
quality of common practices and attitudes. 

We feel warranted in saying that competition on the lower economic 
level, which results in perpetual insecurity and a low’ standard of life— 
competition for work which forces w T ages to a level too low to sustain 
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a good life, or competition between business concerns whether national 
or international which jeopardizes sound and basic industries, is against 
public welfare. A Christian society should devise a better method 
of securing an adaptation of means to ends than one that inevitably 
makes the satisfaction of human needs a matter of hazardous enterprise. 

The conditions which beset human life on the earth are such as to 
make struggle between individuals and groups and institutions as inevit¬ 
able as their cooperation. The educational problem is therefore to wdn 
the thought of all to the common good, and to make cooperation the 
controlling spirit and method. There is a type of individualism from 
which mankind cannot escape no matter what collective enterprises 
it may embark upon. It calls for the attainment by individual men and 
women of spiritual excellence, a disciplined life, a consecrated will and 
a habit of sacrificial service. All social effort is ultimately dependent 
on the spiritual functioning of the personal life. It cannot be too 
strongly maintained that the Christian view of business and industry 
is not predicated upon an out and out substitution of altruistic for 
egoistic attitudes and motives, but upon a synthesis of these elements 
of life in what may be called a process of socialization. If cooperative 
methods come to prevail where now individual initiative is dominant 
it must be because of the demonstrated practical value of these nuethods 
for getting things done, and because of their better effect upon human 
life. It is here that the Christian view of industry and trade clashes 
with the prevailing economics. The business community as a whole 
still clings to the classical economics that treats labor as a commodity, 
although the idea that labor is not a commodity and must not be treated 
as such, now has the sanction of law and increasingly of public opinion, 
especially of church opinion, in the United States. The Christian in¬ 
dictment against this doctrine is not merely that it is morally wrong, 
but that it is scientifically unsound. Economics has been treated too 
much as a material science and not enough as a human science. Our 
newer school of economists, which goes by the designation, “Institu¬ 
tionalist,^” makes recognition of human factors in associated living and 
working which the older economics ignored. From this school or¬ 
ganized religion is receiving invaluable aid in its attack upon evils in 
industry in whose defense a mechanistic theory has been advanced 
and stoutly maintained. The arbitrary rule of the law of supply and 
demand is gradually being humanized and corrected as men come to 
see that freedom and self expression and the impulse to mutual aid are 
as elemental in life as the quest of food and shelter. 

Economic Alternatives 

A discussion of the merits of our economic order brings us naturally 
to the consideration of what are commonly called possible alternatives to 
the present system. We feel that it is a mistake to think of the economic 
order in such definite and objective terms. It is not a unit thing to be 
accepted or rejected, to be voted in or out, but a complex of habits, at- 
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titudes and value-judgments which, barring social catastrophe, can be 
modified only by a gradual process of experiment, education and patient 
discipline. Least of all can we balance our present system against one 
abstraction after another which may be put forward as substitutes for 
it and decide with any degree of assurance what is the best solution of 
our social problems. Nothing is better established with reference to 
past efforts at reform and reconstruction than that the mere adoption of 
a program and the bestowal of authority upon its exponents inevitably 
occasions a recasting of the scheme itself in the interest of practicable¬ 
ness and in order to face the realities of life. It should go without say¬ 
ing, of course, that tentative goals and trial patterns must be made use 
of in the interest of definite and measurable progress but such goals 
and patterns must be regarded as means to a spiritual end which out¬ 
lives all structural devices. 

In place of a formal evaluation of conceivable alternatives to the in¬ 
dustrial order as such, we offer a brief review of what seem to be the 
most fruitful lines of experimentation in this country and to suggest the 
most promising fields of further effort. 

It is of first importance to note that progress is achieved not by super¬ 
imposing some device upon industry or trade or education, but by deal¬ 
ing with specific conflicts over opposing interests or opposing ideas in 
such a way as to remove obstacles to cooperative activity and to bring 
about an integration of purpose in the light of better understood aims. 
Thus we progressively overcome friction in our social machinery and 
release new energies for creative work. This fact supplies us with a 
criterion for testing the many devices that are constantly appearing in 
business and industry for the purpose of promoting stability or of secur¬ 
ing recognition of some group interest. 

It is at this point that religious idealism tends to part company with 
the doctrinaire idealism, of social radicals. The latter are so preoccupied 
with their role as custodians of an ultimate collective pattern for indus¬ 
trial life, that they make it a matter of loyalty to the pattern to 
treat as enemies all who do not share in their vision of it. It is this 
static element in their psychology that commits them to a catastrophic 
theory of social change, where other idealists look to change by social 
engineering. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in the past by religious and other 
idealistic groups which have approached the industrial question from 
the viewpoint of ultimate right and wrong and have felt that any pre¬ 
occupation with expedients savored of compromise and was a move in 
the direction of second-best rather than best ends in industrial recon¬ 
struction. We strongly feel that principles of action must be held in 
higher esteem than rules or mechanisms that are aimed at carrying out 
preconceived notions of what our industrial order should be. An ex¬ 
amination of particular methods in concrete situations is the only 
adequate method of ascertaining what Christian ideals imply with 
respect to industry. 
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Collective Bargaining and Arbitration 

The first fact that faces us in a survey of the instruments of industrial 
change is the institution of collective bargaining through trade unions. 
Unfortunately the significance of the trade union in this connection is 
often eclipsed by the industrial warfare which goes on intermittently 
between organized labor and its employers. This warfare is admittedly 
a matter of grave concern and careful students of American industrial 
conditions who are wholly sympathetic with the aspirations of labor 
have been led to point out the necessity of a more cooperative attitude 
on the part of labor and the assumption by the unions, of a larger 
measure of responsibility. We quote from the report of the Conference 
on Ethical Forces in Advancing Standards in Industry of the National 
Conference of Social Work, submitted at Toronto in July, 1924: “Even 
the issue of collective bargaining cannot be settled objectively in accord 
with any slogan that either group in industry may invent. It is not a 
simple question of right and wrong: it is a way to industrial action 
along which the parties to industry must negotiate their passage in a 
spirit of give and take. Is it any wonder that we are marking time 
in the matter of securing recognition of the principle of collective bar¬ 
gaining when we try to prescribe it as a duty rather than as a highly 
experimental undertaking which indeed promises large rewards but only 
on condition that a high price is paid in terms of responsible, energetic 
action and good faith? Collection bargaining may mean much or little. 
To be sure, it is of more than ordinary use as an ideal principle of 
action for the reason that it is essentially dynamic rather than static. 
But to insist that an employer must recognize a union is of little use or 
meaning save as the question is asked, 'To what end’? The more 
progressive labor unions recognize this fact. They understand that in 
this connection, as in every other, self-determination has no moral 
quality save within the sphere of socially creative effort.” The signers 
of this report include able representatives of the labor movement. 

Latterly, there have been many evidences among labor organizations of 
a tendency to depend less upon force and to accept a larger measure of 
responsibility for the maintenance of efficiency and the safeguarding of 
production, and to have a greater regard for the interests of the com¬ 
munity as a whole. The development of trade agreements through 
which such responsibilities are taken by organized labor is one of the 
most hopeful signs in American industrial life. Experiments are now 
under way, which will be watched with the greatest interest, looking 
toward joint industrial government in which the owners and workers 
in an establishment and the labor union to which the latter belong are 
partners in the enterprise. 

Arbitration is an instrument very frequently employed to secure and 
maintain industrial peace. We think that the principle of arbitration 
should be very closely scrutinized. When it is simply the yielding of 
two parties to the will of the third party there is little that can be called 
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constructive in the process. We quote again from, the Committee on 
Ethical Forces in Advancing Standards in Industry: “Arbitration has 
little in it to commend from the ethical point of view, unless it is a 
device self-imposed, m.erelv as an instrument in the process of social 
adjustment within industry. When imposed by the community it may 
perhaps be justified as an emergency measure but it is essentially a 
negative and anti-social procedure because it puts an end to the only 
processes that can result in true solutions; it is terminal and static, 
not creative.” 

We are working out in America, however, an approach to what is 
sometimes referred to as constitutional government in industry through 
arbitration machinery jointly maintained and operated for the continu¬ 
ous government of industries under trade agreements. Illustrations are 
found in the impartial chairmanship maintained in the garment industry 
and in such national agreements as those in the newspaper business 
between publishers and printers, in the glass industry and the stove 
and heater industry. The superiority of this type of procedure rests 
not only upon the possibility of preventing stoppages but upon the 
recognition of the workers' status and the progressive establishment of 
a constitutional basis of industrial government. 

It is pointed out by sympathetic observers of these new developments 
that their danger is in the possibility that they may degenerate into 
merely mechanical and legalistic devices, giving undue consideration to 
precedents and thus developing new forms of waste and failing to dis¬ 
cover true equalities and to liberate new energies. It should be recog¬ 
nized also that the institution of the impartial chairmanship has even 
greater possibilities in the way of informal mediation and conciliation 
than in the more formal office of deciding issues that have resisted 
informal efforts at adjustment. 

The Open Shop Movement 

The legitimacy and value of trade unionism in the United States has 
been largely obscured of late by the Open Shop Movement. It is called 
by its promoters, The American Plan, and is in essence an effort to 
break or forestall the control of the union in shops and trade. It is 
directed first of all against the closed or entirely union shop. Theo¬ 
retically, the open shop is consistent with dealing with regular union 
organizations, so long as they do not demand the closed shop; but in 
practice the Open Shop Movement is often an attack upon unionism, a 
most bitter and uncompromising attack. There is little value in belong¬ 
ing to a union if a worker is discharged when he attempts to organize, 
or if the employer refuses to meet his men collectively. As was remarked 
by one of our economists, “it would do him about as much good as to 
belong to a golf club." 

However, the closed or strictly union shop—in which none but union 
men can work—in so far as it rests upon coercion is questionable in 
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Christian ethics and probably also is not necessary in union tactics. 
The Railway Brotherhoods have never demanded it, and great unions 
like the International Blacksmiths have succeeded without it. When 
a union shop is brought about by agreement without coercion, as is 
frequently done, it is a practical plan to which the religious spirit can¬ 
not lodge objection. The claim of the union to support by every worker 
who participates in the gains which union action has secured is valid. 
The use of coercive measures, however, to secure recognition of this 
principle is to be depreciated. There is need on all hands of reliance 
on Christian methods, even in times of industrial conflict. 

Employee Representation 

Employee representation is a device that was given considerable im¬ 
petus by the War. It is sometimes carried on under a trade union 
agreement but commonly in America today it is regarded especially in 
labor circles as an alternative to trade union collective bargaining. It 
is perhaps not possible to render a fair judgment concerning this system 
because it has had but limited trial. In many cases employee represen¬ 
tation schemes have been attempts to forestall trade union organization, 
but others are forward looking experiments in industrial democracy. 
Many of them are in industries which were not organized. No interest 
in labor morale can be permanently fruitful that does not spring from 
a deep respect for the workers themselves and a concern for their rights 
and interests. We believe, however, that no matter how imperfect a 
system of employee representation may be, any plan which provides 
for the judicial hearing of grievances and for the meeting of manage¬ 
ment and men as a matter of right and custom for the discussion of 
common problems is vastly superior to an autocratic form of industrial 
government. There is ground for the hope that autocracy is gradually 
giving way in this country, both as result of the pressure of the labor 
movement and in response to an active public opinion. 

There has been a considerable development of profit sharing among 
large and important concerns. It has received interesting expression 
by a Western employer who holds that, for his best work, every em¬ 
ployee must possess both craftsmanship and proprietorship, the latter 
taking the form not only of stock ownership but of the certainty of 
receiving his share of the prosperity of the enterprise. It is interesting 
to note that, significant as the principle of profit sharing is, it has 
seemed to affect the industrial situation in America but slightly. The 
theory that a worker is entitled not only to his wages but to a share in 
the profits without regard to the ownership of stock has plainly far 
reaching consequences. The operation of the plan in America, how¬ 
ever, has been continually under the shadow of disapproval and sus¬ 
picion on the part of labor because it not always worked out fortunately 
and has been considered an effort to purchase loyalty without the 
delegation of power. Regardless of the justification of this attitude, we 
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have here an evidence that money rewards do not by themselves meet 
the problem of industrial relations. Underlying all other interests of 
organized labor is the demand for self-determination. 

•Appendix II. Government in the Clothing Industry of Chicago. 


The Cooperative Movement 

The cooperative movement has received much impetus in the last few 
years-, particularly in agricultural communities. Its usefulness as a 
means of eliminating the middleman's profit where no corresponding 
service is rendered, is not to be questioned. In the fruit industry of the 
Pacific Coast for example its usefulness in standardizing quality and 
assuring stable markets, has been demonstratd. Studies are being made 
at the present time to determine what the cooperaive movement has to 
offer in the way of raising the level of business and industrial relation¬ 
ships. Naturally up to this time the purely commercial aspects of co¬ 
operative processes have been dominant in these movements, but there 
are evidences also of the working of spiritual forces. 

One of the major social tasks awaiting us in America is the solution 
of some of the problems of agricultural economics. We have already 
taken note of the forces that tend to array agriculture and industry 
against each other. The primal difficulty would seem to be a confusion 
over status. While in urban industry a line is sharply drawn between 
employer and owner on the one hand and worker on the other, the 
farmer, whether owner or tenant, scarcely knows whether his proper 
affinities are with labor or with capital. The farm owner is one of the 
hardest of workers and research economists say that the real incom'e 
of the owner and tenant as a rule represents labor and not income from 
invested capital, yet he is is frequently an employer of labor and a 
payer of wages. He is, therefore, in first hand contact with some of 
the elements of the labor problem. Yet, during recent years his diffi¬ 
culty in marketing his goods and the hardships which he suffers due 
to the high prices of manufactured products makes him anything but 
sympathetic with business and industry. 

This situation results in a measure of bitterness among American 
farmers which is perhaps quite as sharp as that which is engendered in 
industrial conflict. By analogy to the industrial situation, it would seem 
that, just as the right of organization and the development of group con¬ 
sciousness on the part of employers on the one hand and workers on 
the other is a prequisite of the highest form of group service, so in 
agriculture the farmers must find their place in the entire scheme of 
production and distribution and must develop a group consciousness 
comparable to that of the craft or professional guild before they can 
properly and usefully cooperate for the improvement of production and 
the enrichment of rural life. The most immediate need of the situation 
would seem to be a better understanding on the part of industrial em¬ 
ployers and workers and of the urban community in general of the 
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conditions of the farmer’s life and the problems of rural development 
and reconstruction. 

Public Ownership in America 

Public ownership in the United States is limited almost entirely to 
public utilities in cities, such as electric light, gas and water plants, a 
few street railways, subways and ferries, a very small railway mileage 
in the State of Virginia and in Alaska, and a temporary partnership 
in ship owning and operation growing out of the enormous merchantile 
marine which was created by the Government during the War. Mu¬ 
nicipal ownership of public utilities has had a checkered career, due to 
political control in most American cities, but with a noticeable and 
even rapid improvement in municipal administration, has come also 
increasing efficiency in the handling of such utilities-. Few cities own¬ 
ing them will ever go back to private ownership. 

The movement towards nationalization of the basic industries of coal 
and the railroads, for years a purely academic question in the United 
States, has received great reinforcement by the advocacy of the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, and became for the first time a serious 
political issue in the last campaign. The Plumb Plan for the railroads 
and the plan proposed by the United Mine Workers for the mines, 
provide for public ownership but show a distrust of public operation. 
Each plan proposes control of these industries by a board of directors 
representing the government, the technicians, and the organized 
workers. Neither, however, has been adopted, but are still in the stage 
of discussion. 

On the whole it must be recognized that operation of industries by 
the state, and all forms of state socialism, have had a distinct set back 
in public opinion, due partly to the experience of the War and partly 
to the development of Communism in Europe. The impression, due in 
part to propaganda, but also to the sincere objection based upon careful 
study of the facts, prevails, that state operation of public utilities, such 
as railroads in Europe, has not shown the initiative nor the economic 
advantages of private enterprise. 

We would record our belief in the efficacy of certain auxiliary influ¬ 
ences tending to improve industrial relations and pointing toward a 
more satisfactory industrial order. In this connection reference should 
be made to the Business Problems Group of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, composed largely of employers, which is seriously 
undertaking to study the problems of its own members with reference 
to specific proposals for improvement. Some of these employers have 
voluntarily submitted to a critical study of their plants in order to 
discover methods of further incorporating their Christian principles 
in the conduct of their enterprises. A similar undertaking was launch¬ 
ed two years ago by the Business Men’s Group of the Ethical Culture 
Society. A significant effort is also being developed in the state of 
Wisconsin under the leadership of the Congregational Church, but now 
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receiving the cooperation of other denominations, which is bringing 
together ministers, employers, workers and economists to study indus¬ 
trial conditions in the State and to promote good feeling and coopera¬ 
tion between employers and employees. Serious attention is also being 
given to the subject in the Sunday School curriculum for adult classes, 
and in mission study courses. 

Civic, commercial and professional associations are also manifesting 
an interest in ethical problems of industry which is not without 
promise. Many Chambers of Commerce have broadened their social 
outlook although most of them are mighty “capitalistic”. Some of them 
seek labor representation in their membership and are working for 
industrial good will, as for example in Seattle and Boise. Most Cham¬ 
bers now interest themselves in city planning, zoning, community chests 
and other social projects. Thousands of luncheon clubs, which are a 
striking feature of American business life to be found everywhere even 
in small conVmunities, emphasize the service motive, offer opportunities 
for discussion of public questions and are generally interested in local 
social projects. There is a marked tendency at present to formulate 
business codes, notable among which are those undertaken under the 
auspices of the Federal Trade Commission and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. A most significant event also took place 
recently in Washington under the leadership of the Department of 
Labor, when the paper box manufacturers of the country decided of 
themselves to eliminate Sunday work and to introduce the eight-hour 
day. These are illustrations of hopeful tendencies. 

Workers' education, a comparatively new development, is recognized 
in America as an important force for progress. It is now in the critical 
position of determining whether it shall be a movement for technical 
and cultural education having its affinities with the entire community 
or a narrower movement representing only class interests. Both ten¬ 
dencies are apparent. The future must determine. The teacher may 
perhaps feel that he should meet his student where he is on the basis ol 
his actually felt desire, trusting to the experience of study to liberalize 
the worker as the study course proceeds. There is undoubtedly here 
an extraordinary opportunity for leadership on the part of religious 
and social workers and of teachers of economics, sociology and political 
science, whose services are welcomed by these groups of working 
people who are seeking a larger life. The church group has shown a 
hopeful initiative in the projection of these schools in a few centers. 
Such participation, however, is not likely to rob the workers of initiative 
and leadership in a movement which they themselves have brought 
into being. 

Closely related to this movement is that of labor research, which is 
one of the most important of the more recent developments in the in¬ 
dustrial field. It is the basis not only of a new educational effort within 
the labor movement but the basis of an appeal to knowledge rather 
than to force. 
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The Opportunity of the Churches 

Our final word has to do with the opportunity that faces the churches 
in the United States. The function of the church in relation to industry 
has been somewhat clarified by the discussion and experimentation 
which has followed the war. It must be said that the entrance of the 
church into the industrial field has occasioned much controversy. It 
has been received by most employers with either skepticism or unfriend¬ 
liness, sometimes in like manner by labor and by a considerable element 
of the church itself. The question of competency has been most often 
raised, but also the more fundamental question of the right of the 
church to teach in this field. 

On the other hand, the churches have had the encouragement of 
progressive employers who are working seriously at the problem of the 
Christian spirit in their industries. Their position was well stated five 
years ago by a well known employer before a conference of church 
leaders, employers, union officials and economists, who had been 
brought together by the Federal Council of the Churches to discuss 
the industrial policy of the Council. “The influence of religion,” he 
said, “is absolutely essential to any constructive solution of the indus¬ 
trial problem, and the churches must undertake to teach regardless of 
the misunderstanding which arise. We employers will try to force you 
oft the field, but you must not allow yourselves to be forced oft. The 
human and ethical problems involved are within the comprehension of 
the average pastor if he will read and become familiar at first hand with 
local establishments.” 

The conference was of the opinion that the first task of the church 
would be to think through its own function and responsibility, and to 
assist pastors in their preparation to teach. This has been the serious 
task of the Federal Council and the departments of Social Service of 
its constituent denominations ever since, and the primary purpose of 
industrial conferences, Information Service, and books, pamphlets and 
reports which have been issued by the Federal Council. 

The years which have followed have shown the soundness of the 
points of view expressed at this conference in 1920. It must be confessed 
also that they have brought a sobering realization of the lack of unity 
of the Church of Christ and the utter unreadiness of many pastors to do 
effective teaching.. Nevertheless, the confidence of the churches in 
their ability to contribute seriously to the education of public opinion 
and to the setting up of authoritative Christian standards in industry 
itself, has grown with experience. The public also has been awakened 
to the influence of the churches, and none understand it better than 
those who look with misgivings or hostility upon their activities in the 
industrial field. 

A noteworthy demonstration was made in 1923 in connection with 
the crusade against the twelve-hour day in the steel industry that moral 
opinion alone can work changes in the economic and industrial world. 
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The United States Steel Corporation declined to introduce the eight- 
hour day, at the request of President Plarding, but the marshalling of 
public sentiment which was occasioned by the protests of religious 
bodies, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, brought about a change of 
policy within a few weeks. 

The churches clearly have an opportunity for service in this field 
that has not yet been measured. Prophetic preaching, ethical teaching 
which is not confined to abstractions but is based upon concrete life 
situations and forms of service to industrial communities by local 
churches, wall make the churches a potent influence in industrial recon¬ 
struction. The trend is steadily in this direction. 

But the great service which the church can render, it becomes more 
and more apparent, will not be in the realm of economics, but in one 
more difficult and vital. It will be to give to American industry, as 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the Federal Department of Com¬ 
merce, has said, “A lifting purpose greater than the struggle of materi¬ 
alism.” It is to inspire business to take its place beside religion, 
education and medicine in the struggle for the more abundant life of 
humanity; and to contribute to both labor and capital the new leader¬ 
ship which is best described in the parable of the Good Shepherd. The 
church possesses the powder, at least the latent power, to evangelize 
society with the spirit of cooperation and to set that spirit at work to¬ 
morrow in factory, agriculture, merchandizing and commerce. Society 
has reached a stage in wffiich it becomes increasingly possible to sub¬ 
stitute research and cooperation between groups and classes for the 
class struggle. We must recognize the fact of the class struggle, and 
that class organization is inevitable, but the conquest of one class by 
another, the inculcation of hatred, the reliance upon force, and the 
stimulation of the spirit of violence must give way to the spirit and 
method of the Kingdom of God. 
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The Social Ideals of the Churches 


Action Taken by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
at a Special Meeting Held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 6-8, 1919. 

RESOLVED: That we reaffirm the social platform adopted by the first 
Quadrennial in Chicago, 1912, and ratified by the Second Quadrennial in St. 
Louis, 1916. 

That the churches stand for— 

I. Equal rights and justice for all men in all stations of life. 

II. Protection of the family by the single standard of purity, uniform 
divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage, proper housing. 

III. The fullest possible development of every child, especially by the pro¬ 
vision of education and recreation. 

IV. Abolition of child labor. 

V. Such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall safeguard 
the physical and moral health of the community. 

VI. Abatement and prevention of poverty. 

VII. Protection of the individual and society from the social, economic and 
moral waste of the liquor traffic. 

VIII. Conservation of health. 

IX. Protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, occupational 
diseases and mortality. 

X. The right of all men to the opportunity for self-maintenance, for 
safeguarding this right against encroachments of every kind, for the 
protection of workers from the hardships of enforced unemployment. 

XI. Suitable provision for the old age of the workers, and for those in¬ 
capacitated by injury. 

XII. The right of employees and employers alike, to organize; and for ade¬ 
quate means of conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes. 

XIII. Release from employment one day in seven. 

XIV. Gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of labor to the lowest prac¬ 
ticable point, and for that degree of leisure, for all which is a condition 
of the highest human life. 

XV. A living wage as a minimum in every industry, and for the highest 
wage that each industry can afford. 

XVI. A new emphasis upon the application of .Christian principles to the 
acquisition and use of property, and for the most equitable division of 
the product of industry that can ultimately be devised. 

—Adopted at Cleveland, O., in 1919. 
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appendix II. 

Industrial Government in the Clothing Industry in Chicago 

ingVndiSy dSes f from^slttlraMt°Jf ( 5p. Vernment . in tbe men's cloth- 
terms of that settlement put intoX in 10 , 9 nCago ® tnke of 1910 - By the 
Schaffner and Marx one of thp i ar y# » c «- • t ! ie manu facturing firm of Hart, 

Of a joint boLd Of arbhratLn t th S n oi' n f the ln ^stry, agreed to the formation 
of any future grievances On this founHari° ' V ? rk out mea " s for the settlement 
During the g e i|h?yearsfromi t Wlo“th?° W i n the Pr ?j? nt structure ‘ 
machinery became more firmlv pQtnhHchnri 9I9, ^ P ? n P. rovidin g impartial 

pi.™ of gove„m e .„r,taitt ?sif“ k d .’<i , z c irsK , 'sc i ;.ff ,iiL v-T 9 

were adopted for the entire Chicago Market H ’ Schaffner and Ma ™ 

smmMmmmm 

nn„^, m f? gC t t °, gam J SOme power ' but il "’as unable to bring o de to the' 
°J r ‘ state of tbe industry. Failure of the officers of the union to secure 
desired improvements in wages and working conditions and their "enninatffin 
of certain strikes without obtaining the relief sought and without the acciuiesc 
ranks. 01 ^ a " d file ’ causcd suspicion and dissatisfaction within tlAunion 

ne^and‘Marv^Tn 0 !^ 0 ? " CW , Path was fo,lowed in the shops of Hart, Schaff¬ 
ner and Mai. In order to work out a system of joint government leadershin 

was required on both sides. A labor manager was employed by the company 
a man outside the industry, who could therefore come to the problems involved 
without prejudice Prof. Earl Dean Howard of Northwestern University became 
the pioneer of this new type of labor manager. y oecarne 

Hfrt dn ^h^ff 1 !f ,an ’ a > 0Un S Russian Jew employed as a cutter in one of the 
. art .’, , — , er t and shops came into leadership among the workers dur- 

mg the 1910 labor troubles and later took a prominent part in the working out 
Srl th ffne- a " T u'" 1 government With the labor group organized in the Hart, 

; d i ¥ a J x shops T a T s . th ® nucleus, the workers in the men’s clothing 

industry seceded from the United Garment Workers in 1914 and with Sidney 

Hillman as leader formed the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 

orgmnzed on industrial rather than on craft lines. This union is independent,’ 
not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and is one of the most 
powerful in any industry. 

The Plan as put into operation in the shops of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
Company has been amended and revised as the experience of the years has 
pointed the way. It provides for shop representatives, one elected by secret 
ballot Dy the union members of each shop for an indefinite term of office All 
employes who are members of the union are entitled to vote and are also eligible 
tor election, hour (or more if necessary) deputies are appointed by the union 
representing each branch of the trade, (i. e. cutters, coat makers, trouser mak¬ 
ers, vest makers) who devote all their time to assisting in the carrying out of 
the provisions of the agreement on behalf of the union. They devote all their 
time to union duties and are paid by the union. The company appoints such 
deputies as may be necessary in carrying out its side of the agreement. 

A Trade Board, originally designed to include eleven members, five appointed 
by the union five bv the management and a neutral chairman appointed by the 
board of Arbitration, was provided for, but for several years the activities of 
i ^ Tra £ e Board have been carried on by the Chairman alone. The Chairman 
im? S o ffice during the term of the agreement, and the agreements have since 
lyid been renewed, revised and amended as desired every three years. 

A rate Committee handles piece-rate making functions and is composed, of 
three members, one selected by the employes, one by the management and the 
chairman of the Trade Board. 
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The Arbitration Board is composed of three members, one selected by the 
employees, one selected by the employers and a third by these two. 

In the functioning of this plan the shop representatives have charge of com¬ 
plaints and organization matters within their shop. When a grievance arises 
in the shop it is reported to the shop representative who investigates it and 
takes it up with the shop superintendent and they try to reach a settlement. 

If no satisfactory solution can be reached the shop representative reports the 
matter to his deputy. Adjustments made in this way are not binding on their 
principals and are subject to revision by the Trade Board. The shop repre¬ 
sentatives may also collect union dues and perforin any other such union duties 

provided they are carried out in such a way as not to interfere with shop dis¬ 
cipline and efficiency. They are expected to promote amity and the cooperative 
spirit of the agreement. 

If a complaint is referred to the deputies it is their duty to investigate and 
try to reach a satisfactory settlement. They have power to investigate, mediate 
and adjust complaints and have power to summon and examine witnesses, to pre¬ 
sent testimony or evidence and do any other similar tasks as may be necessary 

to place their case before the trial body. They have access to any shop for 

the purpose of making an investigation. The statement of the chief deputy is 
regarded as an authoritative presentation of the position of his principal and 
unless reversed or modified by either of the trial boards, the agreement of the 
chief deputies in all matters over which they have authority must be observed 
by all parties. If the deputies are unable to agree on an adjustment they cer¬ 
tify the case to the Trade Board for trial. Tn making such certification the 
deputy appealing to the Board rnust file a statement giving specifically the nat¬ 
ure of the complaint. A copy of this statement is furnished to the representa¬ 
tive of the other party who is given at least 24 hours to prepare his answer 
unless an emergency demands an immediate trial. In the event of an appeal to 
the Trade Board or Arbitration Board the deputies may represent their respec¬ 
tive principals before the Board. . . 

The Trade Board is the primary board for adjusting grievances arising be¬ 
tween the employes and the management. Complaints may be brought before 
it on appeal after action by the shop representatives and deputies or direct by 
either party without intervention of the shop representatives, or deputies. In 
the event of direct appeal a statement of the facts and grounds for such com¬ 
plaint must be filed in writing. All decisions of the Board must be rendered 
in writing and copies given to the representatives of each party. the trade 
Board is authorized also to hear complaints from the union concerning the dis¬ 
cipline of its members and to take any action necessary to conserve the interests 
of the agreement. In case either party should desire to appeal from any decision 
of the Trade Board, or from any change of rules by the Trade Board to the 
Arbitration Board they have the right to do so upon filing a notice in writing 
with the Trade Board within 30 days from the date of the decision. Ihe Irade 
Board will then certify the matter to the Arbitration Board. 

The Arbitration Board has full and final jurisdiction over all matters related 
to the agreement. It is the duty of the Board to investigate and mediate and 
adjudicate all matters brought before it. The practice developed leaves all ques¬ 
tions of fact and testimony mainly to the consideration of the 1 rade Board, 
while the Board of Arbitration concerns itself mainly with questions of principle 
and the application of the agreement to new issues as they arise. I his is not 
considered as limiting the powers of the Arbitration Board which are broad 
enough to make it the judge of facts as well as principle when necessary. A 
majority decision of the Board is binding on all parties . A 

During the latter part of 1918 and the early months of 1919 the union carried 
on an intensive organization campaign and by May had most of the clothing 
workers in the Chicago market enrolled, and it was possible then to insist upon 
agreements similar to the one in force in the Hart, Schaffner and Marx shops. 
Large independent manufacturers and the Wholesale Clothiers Association a 
the Wholesale Tailors’ Association had signed such agreements by the end ot 
May of that year and the entire Chicago market began operating on a system 
of joint government. The plan varying in details but similar in intent and 
function has been adopted in other markets and a National Federation of 
Clothing Manufacturers has been organized to deal with the national organiza¬ 
tion of the workers, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
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the author s two important monographs, The Theory of Dynamic Econo¬ 
mics and The Reconstruction of Economic Theory. 


Plumb, Glenn Edward and Roylance, W. G. 

Industrial Democracy: A Plan for its Achievement. 

New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1923. 

A discussion of the extension of the “Plumb Plan,” as originally proposed 
for the railroads, to all industry. 


Pound, Arthur. 

The Iron Man in Industry. 

Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. 

A discussion of the effect of machine production on human beings. The 
whole is the presentation of the point of view of an observer rather than 
a scientific treatise. 


Savage, Marion Dutton. 

Industrial Unionism in America. 

New York: Ronald Press, 1922. 

A study of the three important phases of industrial unionism in America: 
(1) the tendencies toward industrial unionism of certain of the unions with- 
**1 revolutionary industrial unionism including workers 

of all industries, (3) independent industrial unionism in an individual in¬ 
dustry. 
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Seas ° nal Opwation > the Construction Industries. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1924. 

The report, with recommendations, of a committee of the president’s Con- 

problemrth^ou?h ?n m ®fi t H PreSenting - meth c ° ds f ° r the soIution of seasonal 
concerned in«rh ^ cooperation of trades and professions vitally 

buUdlnff materiJ J _ar S h CtS ’ e , nglneers > bankers, contractors, 

labor 1 dealers and producers, real estate men and building trades 


Suffern, A. E. 

Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Industry of America. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 

Though not a current book it is perhaps the best source of information for 
in the coaMnduftry background of the long struggle for organization 


Tugwell, Rexford, Guy (ed) 

The Trend of Economics. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. 

by a , dozen of ‘be leading younger American economists, of the 

fechfflcal h?,t t , h P e K° n w 1C n- h M ry and practice ' Some of them are a little 
tJnnTn. ’ b * ‘ • b ? k 1S hlghIy . su Sg estl ve of the possible contributions of 
genuine economic science to social amelioration. 


Veblen, Thorstein. 

Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in Recent Times. 

New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1923. 

Traces the origin and evolution of our present-day group life and activities 
as centered in and influenced by the practice of absentee ownership of in¬ 
dustrial equipment and its credit economy, and the effect of this absentee 
control oyer the lives and affairs of the classes of people making up the 
group. He then endeavors to probe future trends. 


Veblen, Thorstein. 

The Engineers and the Price System. 

New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1921. 

An exposition of the opposition between productive efficiency and the 
modern commercial system. Its chief lack is quantitative evidence. 


Warbasse, James Peter. 

Cooperative Democracy. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 

A presentation of the Rochdale principle of consumers’ cooperation made by 
an author writing as a pleader for this form of organization. Of value in 
so far as it states the Rochdale principle for those not familiar with its 
tenets. 


Zimand, Savel. 

Modern Social Movements. 

New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1921. 

A descriptive hand book of the various social and economic movements in 
the modern world, with extensive bibliography. 
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National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Growth of American Trade Unions from 1880 to 1920. 

Will give comparative trade union membership statistics year by year; and 
will show which industries are most highly organized, which least; which 
unions are increasing in membership, which are decreasing; proportion of 
total gain fully employed belonging to trade unions; number of women 
enrolled in trade unions; whether women’s unions are increasing or de¬ 
creasing; in which industries women’s unions are most active; and the 
extent of organization among “professional workers.” 

II. CHURCH AND INDUSTRY 


Coffin, Henry Sloane. 

A More Christian Industrial Order. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 

A popular discussion of Christian principles in industry, by a prominent 
preacher. 

Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. 

New York: Association Press, 1920. 

The best summary that has been made of the Christian ideal for society, 
the un-Christian aspects of the present industrial order and giving a crit¬ 
ical view of the Christian attitude toward the present system, its failures 
and their ramifications, and throwing light upon some of the steps that 
may be taken toward a more Christian order. 

Douglass, H. Paul. 

From Survey to Service. 

New York: Council of Women for Plome Missions and Missionary Educa^ 
tion Movement, 1921. 

A mission study volume on the work of the church for industrial groups. 

Eddy, Sherwood. 

The New World of Labor. 

New York: George H. Doran Co., 1923. 

A bird’s-eye-view of trends in the realm of labor subsequent to the war, 
as noted by the author while making a trip around the world in 1922-1923. 
The work is not exhaustive, could not be, under, the circumstances, but in 
a popular presentation it gives the reader a glimpse of some significant 
trends in the various countries visited. 

Ellwood, Charles A. 

The Reconstruction of Religion. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 

A discussion of the church and social problems from the viewpoint of 
social science. 

Plusslein, Joseph. 

Work, Wealth and Wages. 

Chicago: Matre & Co., 1921. 

A discussion of the application of Christian principles to modern social and 
industrial questions, from the Catholic point of view 
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Interchurch World Movement. 

Report on the Steel Strike of 1919. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. 

far^nrc^f Uni<?Ue , in ^ P lan to P r “ent a11 the phases and contributory 
factors of a single strike as assembled and studied by persons not par- 

stXTrf the Unite^ States IS ^ V0 ’ Ume deV ° ted t0 a Study of one 

Public Opinion and the Steel Strike. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. 

Supplementary reports of some of the investigators who did the field work 
for the original report on the steel strike. Each of the supplementary 
reports in this volume treats of one special problem, including: under-cover 
men, the Pittsburg newspapers and the strike, civil rights in Western Penn- 
sylvama, the mind of immigrant communities, welfare work of the U S 
bteel Corporation, the Pittsburg pulpit and the strike, the steel report and 
public opinion. y 


Johnson, F. Ernest and Holt, Arthur E. 

Christian Ideals in Industry. 

New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1924. 

A book prepared primarily for young people’s and adult classes in church 
schools.. It seeks to lead the reader in questioning what the principles of 
a Christian industrial order actually mean in terms of the daily conduct of 
industry. This is its aim rather than either the statement of the principles 
themselves or the laying down of rules for the solution of specific indus¬ 
trial problems. 


Johnson, F. Ernest and Ryan, John A. (eds.) 

Industrial Relations and the Churches. 

The Annals. American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila¬ 
delphia, September 1922. 

l SSUe t_ i^ e i ^ 1 ? na ^ s 1S devoted to discussions of industrial relations 
and the churches. The problems of industrial conflict are stated and dis¬ 
cussed by men in first-hand touch with some phase of the problem. In like 
manner the social functions of industry are presented and discussed. Then 
the church s duty in relation to industry is discussed by religious leaders of 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths, and by employers, employes, 
ministers and laymen. The final. section is devoted to statements on the 
industrial programs of various religious bodies. The discussion is of value 
in assembling a wide range of opinion on this subject. 


Page, Kirby (ed.) 

Christianity and Economic Problems. 

New York: Association Press, 1922. 

This is the second volume of the Social Problem Discussion Series. It 
contains a running text drawn from various sources giving information on 
the point under discussion. At the end of each chapter questions for 
thought and discussion are listed. 

Ranschenbusch, Walter. 

Christianity and the Social Crisis. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1911. 

One of the most important of the pre-war discussions of the church and 
social problems, by an outstanding exponent of social Christianity. The first 
section of the book sketches the historical aspects of the question, while 
the body of the volume discusses the challenge of modern conditions. 
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Ryan, John A. and Husslein, Joseph (eds.) 

The Church and Labor. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 

An important collection of Catholic documents on labor questions. 


Ryan, John A. 

Social Reconstruction. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 

A volume of lectures discussing the Roman Catholic Bishops’ Program of 
Social Reconstruction by the Director of the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Ward, Harry F. 

The New Social Order. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Against the background of the conviction “that a new order of social living 
is necessary for both the practical and the spiritual interests of humanity,” 
the author discusses the nature and principles of this new order and the 
programs for a new order which have emerged from various quarters in¬ 
cluding the pronouncements on social ethics emanating from many religious 
bodies. It is valuable to have these programs gathered together for pur¬ 
poses of comparison, evaluation and the light they throw upon trends of 
thought. 

Ward, Harry F. 

The Profit Motive. 

New York: League for Industrial Democracy, 1924. 

An analysis of the profit motive showing its weaknesses, and discussing 
other more valid motives. 


III. ENGLISH BOOKS * 


Askwith, Sir G. R. 

Industrial Problems and Disputes. 

London: Murray, 1920. 

A large book reviewing the experiences of one of the most prominent 
British labor mediators and arbitrators. Full of wisdom and stimulation. 


Clay, Henry. 

Economics, an Introduction for the General Reader. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 

One of the best and most readable treatments of general economics from 
the point of view of a liberal, though not a radical, economist. A good 
basis for those who have not had recent training in economic theory. 

Cole, G. D. H. 

Workshop Organization. 

London & New York: Oxford University Press, 1923.. . 

Presents valuable documents illustrating the constitution and functions ot 
works committees and shop stewards and suggestive material relating to 
the practice of democratic methods of industrial administration. Its chief 
value lies, as the author says, in the material it affords for a study “of the 
response of the working class to changes in its economic environment. 
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Hobson, John A. 

The Evolution of Modern Capitalism (new edition) 

New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 1913. 

Though older than the other books considered for this list it must be in¬ 
cluded as the standard work on this subject. It is a study by the noted 
economist of the growth of modern capitalistic institutions and of its 
meaning. 

Robertson, Dennis Holme. 

The Control of Industry. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 

A brief, clear discussion of the necessity and possibility of the control of 
industry for social purposes. 

Russell, Bertrand. 

Proposed Roads to Freedom. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1919. 

Description and evaluation of the various programs for economic and social 
change. 

Tawney, Richard Henry. 

The Acquisitive Society. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. 

A brilliant plea from ethical and economic standpoints, for a society based 
upon service rather than profit. One of the most challenging and discerning 
indictments of capitalism. 


Webb, Sidney and Webb, Beatrice. 

Industrial Democracy (revised edition) 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 

The standard study of the operation of trade unionism in England, and of 
its problems. 

Webb, Sidney and Webb, Beatrice. 

History of Trade Unionism (revised edition) 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 

The standard history of British trade-unionism. 


Webb, Sidney and Webb, Beatrice. 

A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 

A carefully presented outline of a possible future society resting on public 
ownership, cooperation, and industrial democracy in private enterprise. 

Webb, Sidney and Webb, Beatrice. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. 

The best single study, sympathetic but critical, of consumers’ cooperation 
in Great Britain. 


Webb, Sidney and Webb, Beatrice. 

Decay of Capitalist Civilization. 

London: Allen & Unwin, 1923. 

An indictment of capitalism in all its forms and phases, presented from 
two standpoints—moral and economic. 


* These English books are listed here because they have become a 
recognized part of American economic thought. 
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GENERAL PREFACE 


A few words should be written about the inception of The Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work. In the summer of 1919 the 
International Committee of the World Alliance for International Friend¬ 
ship Through the Churches met at The Hague. This was the first meet¬ 
ing of an international character held after the signing of the Armistice, 
if one excepts a small gathering of labor leaders. About sixty leaders of 
the Churches were present, representing nearly all the Protestant Com¬ 
munions and most of the countries of Europe. Ten or twelve delegates 
were present from America. 

The meetings at The Hague developed so sweet and reasonable an 
atmosphere, at a time when great bitterness prevailed everywhere, and 
the delegates present expressed themselves so strongly as to the un- 
Christian character of war and the necessity of establishing a world order 
on a new and Christian basis, that several of the delegates felt strongly 
that the time had come for the Churches officially to get together and 
say what these Churchmen semiofficially were saying. As a result 
Archbishop Soederblom of Sweden, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland of 
America, the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson and others 
held an informal meeting to discuss the possibility of bringing the 
Churches of the world together for a Conference, where the Churches 
:ould utter their united conviction on international matters and all other 
matters with which society would have to deal in the reconstruction of 
civilization and the building of a new and better civilization on the 
ruins of the old, which lay all about them. 

This preliminary meeting was not altogether spontaneous for on two 
separate occasions during the progress of the war, Archbishop Soeder- 
>lom had communicated with the Churches of Europe and America re¬ 
garding the possibility of such a conference and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America had suggested that a Conference of the 
Federated bodies of Churches in all the countries might meet together 
ifter the war. The unanimous opinion of the unofficial group at The 
3ague was that a committee should be appointed to bring the leaders of 
he Churches together with the aim of convincing them of the necessity 
>f such a world gathering of the Churches ,and asking them to take the 
natter up with their respective denominations. This committee went 
rom The Hague to Paris and brought together as many of the leaders 
>f the Churches as possible upon such short notice. This meeting be¬ 
came greatly interested in the project and requested Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
piairman of the Committee on Ecumenical Conference of the Federal 
✓ouncil of Churches of Christ in America to arrange for a preliminarv 
rieeting of the Churches the following summer. 

Dr. Lynch proceeded from Paris to London and had several inter¬ 
ims with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. F. B. Myers, Dr. Thomas 
Nightingale, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare and others. Meantime, Archbishop 
loderbloom undertook to interest the Scandinavian Churches and Dr. Choisy 
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the Swiss Churches. Sufficient interest was aroused to warrant the calln 
of a preliminary Conference at Geneva in the summer of 192U. 


As a result of the procedures recorded above, one hundred delegab- 
assembled at Geneva in August of 1920. A three days session was he 
and the Conference gradually began to assume shape Great inte 
was manifested and all present expressed themselves to the effect tl 
the Church Universal had a great opportunity to exert a determimr 
influence upon the new order that must follow the war. Furthermo 
the world was waiting for some great pronouncement from the Church, 
upon such questions as war and peace, the industrial order; such lr 
mediate problems as those having to do with intemperance and vi 
and upon all ethical and moral questions. It was felt that a positi 
and commanding utterance of the Churches in these trying years wou 
do much to encourage a disheartened world and would make it mu. 
easier for those who were trying to reconstruct the world on a Chnsti; 
basis to carry on this high task. There was much confusion in the wor 
as to just where the Church did stand on these great problems disturbim 
the minds of men. The conviction was expressed that only as the rul 
of life laid down by the gospels became the law of nations could an 
hope for security and peace be found or the great sores of the world b 
healed. 


Furthermore it was felt by all that whatever new international mi 
chinery might be set up or whatever new industrial order might aris. 
it was only as these were permeated by the spirit of Jesus Christ ti c 
they would fulfill the high hopes of their founders. It was also strong 1 
felt that two great blessings might ensue from such a Conference. O 
the one hand all individual communions would profit by this period c 
common intercourse, especially those communions that had greatl 
suffered from the war. They would be made strong in the conscioi 
ness of the oneness of all Christ's disciples. On the other hand t. 
coming together, if only for a month, of all the Churches of the worl 
to cooperate in the common task of redeeming the world order, and 1 
make some great common pronouncement on the place of Christ in ci 
civilization would be a great object lesson to the world. 


At Geneva a large International Committee was set up which w; 
divided into four groups, one for America, one for the British Empir 
one for the European Protestant churches and the fourth representing tl 
Orthodox Eastern Church. The International Committee appointed 
smaller Executive Committee, which held three meetings in successi 
years, one at Peterborough, England, one at Zurich, Switzerland ai 
one at Amsterdam, Holland. In August, 1922, the International Cor 
mittee itself met at Helsingborg, Sweden, and was very fully attend* 
by delegates from all the communions and nations. At this meet 
the programme for the Conference assumed final shape. It was vo 
that the program for Stockholm should include the following gro 
of subjects: 
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1. The Church's Obligation in view of God's purpose far the world. 

2. The Church and Economic and Industrial Problems. 

3. The Church and Social and Moral Problems. 

4. The Church and International Relations. 

5. The Church and Christian Education. 

6. Methods of Co-operative and Federative Efforts by the Christian 

Communions. 

The reports which followed are in fulfillment of this vote taken at 
Iielsingborg. In April, 1924, the full Committee met again at Birming¬ 
ham, England, in connection with C. O. P. E. C. and reviewed the 
progress made upon the reports and dealt specifically with plans for the 
Stockholm meeting. 

This is in brief the history of The Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, and is the explanation of the reports which follow. 
These reports have been prepared with great care by the leaders of the 
Churches and by experts in the several questions discussed. They are 
submitted to the Conference in the hope that the Conference will receive 
them in the same spirit in which they have been written, i.e. in the 
endeavor to find the common consciousness of the Churches upon these 
subjects and to voice its united feeling. 


\ 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL AND MORAL PROBLEMS 


The Christian Church of America has not given attention to social and 
moral problems until within recent years, nor are all parts of that church yet 
satisfied that these problems legitimately come within the range of the 
church's care and function. In its main streams and deposits the colonization 
of America was a dissent from social responsibility, as it was a break 
from control, religious and social, whether of church or state. The 
standards of freedom, which the colonists were seeking, meant for most of 
them pure individualism as a philosophy. As they believed in the right of 
private judgment and the responsibility of the individual to his own con¬ 
science alone, so also they believed that the mission of the Church was to 
minister chiefly to individuals and that the message of the Gospel, preached 
to every creature, would encompass the salvation of souls one by one, 
plucking each out of a sinful and corrupt state for transference by a new 
birth into citizenship in a new commonwealth, the Kingdom of God, in 
which the rest of the world, carnal and of the flesh fleshly could have no 
part. 

Although the Puritans in their first compact, drawn up in the cabin of 
the “Mayflower,” for the formation of a government, recognized religion as 
obligatory in the realm of human relations, yet to the majority of the early 
Christians in America there were no social and moral problems in the mod¬ 
em sense. All problems of every nature of religion, of man in this 
world, and as he hoped for the next, were theological and doctrinal. 
The most earnest Christian believers, the soundest theologians and ex¬ 
pounders of the faith, stoutly maintained that all desired and prayed 
for changes in the social fabric and its moral conditions, which were within 
the scope of the divine dispensation for realization upon the earth, would 
be secured through the process of preaching the Gospel to individuals, and 
that as individuals became soundly converted to God, the Kingdom of God 
would be established and built up among men. 

The proclamation of the Gospel of individual redemption, which appeals 
to the individual to seek the salvation of his own soul for an immortal and 
blessed destiny, when successful among individuals, exerts a continuous 
and effective influence toward social redemption and the reconstruction 
of society through various social and moral reforms, for even one individ¬ 
ual, when transformed, by a saving power within him, into a new creature, 
alters by the full extent of his own influence and personality the society of 
which he is a part, and the cumulative results of improving the individual 
units of which society is composed may profoundly change the whole 
structure of society and solve most, if not all, of its moral problems. 

The story of what the Christian Church in America has done, as she 
has become aware of social and moral problems, is really a story of how 
the men and women of the churches, without consciously realizing that there 
is such a thing as a “Social Gospel”, and that they were in any technical 
sense exemplifying an “Applied Christianity,” were giving expression in a 
natural and naive way to the principles of Jesus as they found them, almost 
each for himself, in the New Testament and tried to incorporate them each 
for himself in his own life and in society. 


— 2 — 
Homes: 


So long as America was largely rural and chiefly agricultural, the home 
was her social safeguard and her social center. 

A home, then, consisted of one woman and one man, united in wedlock, 
partners in the business of life, occupying a building, or a set of buildings, 
separated by ample, and in some instances by long distances from neighbors, 
and surrounded with numerous children, who, as they became large enough, 
helped in nearly all of the tasks in which father and mother were engaged. 
These were real social units, of the best sort, thrifty, frugal, self-contained, 
independent, sharing each other’s experiences, finding sport and amusement 
in wholesome relations with neighbors, or at the village, which might be 
near or far. Even the larger communities, which might be termed cities, in 
the earlier days, were characterized by similar habits of simplicity, economy 
and virtue. The Sunday was then observed as a day of rest and worship. 
Practically everybody went to church. Church services had social and 
educational values, which everybody prized, and religion was regarded with 
respect even by those who did not “profess” it. 

When America became industrialized and the population became chiefly 
urban, these simple and rural traits became less common, and in large 
sections entirely disappeared. 

America, probably as no other country in the world, has been hospitable 
to strangers, receiving within her gates men and women and children from 
all corners of the globe, who brought strange tongues, different habits, and 
other standards of living. They came at first by hundreds and were readily 
accommodated and soon assimilated as integral parts of the communities 
in which they settled. They took on American ways and usually delighted 
in becoming Americans. But soon these foreigners came by thousands and 
even by millions. They settled in communities by themselves, in many 
instances crowding out former residents by the invasion of unfamiliar 
speech and conduct and the economic pressure of their lower standards of 
living. 

Then the simple and wholesome ways became in many places wholly 
impossible. Housing accommodations became inadequate; overcrowding 
resulted; the evils of tenements, of slums, of congestion, of unsanitary con¬ 
ditions and of immoral practices appeared. What has been called the 
“continental Sunday” crept in to take the place of the American Sunday. 
The low dance-hall became too common. Gambling dives, dram-shops, 
resorts for degrading amusements and similar evils made their bids for 
patronage and in too many instances prospered. In the larger cities there 
have not been wanting men who would exploit these new comers and by 
disregard of law and decency prostitute them to servile political purposes 
and to ends of benefit only to the demagogues themselves. 

America’s rapid settlement and her great industrial development have 
been augmented by her immigration policy, and while the blending of 
national types has been an important factor in shaping the American char¬ 
acter, yet her hospitality to immigrants has had its complications. Thereby 
her social and moral problems have been multiplied and intensified many 
times. There is a community of interests which every nation and race on 
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the earth must share with America. The very cosmopolitan character of 
her people makes her problems of concern to all the world besides. 

The Christians of America have attempted to preserve the home It 
has not been an easy task. Better economic conditions are a help, but alas. 
too frequently better wages and larger incomes have but resulted in greater 
extravagance, a craving for more luxury and more excitement, an t e 
home has not benefitted. The inexpensive and easy means of transportation 
into the suburbs have relieved to some considerable degree the evils ot 
overcrowding, and of tenements, and of slums. But unfortunately the hig 
cost of building has stopped the erection of houses and the resulting high 
rents bring about a period of congestion and suffering, unsanitary, unsocial 

and immoral. ... . , , 

The congested slum districts of the larger cities have received much 
attention, increasing through the more recent years. Voluntaiy organiza¬ 
tions have been formed for the purpose of first making investigations and 
then of securing improvement. Legislation has been enacted limiting the 
size of buildings in proportion to the land occupied, fixing the amount of 
light and air to be provided, and prescribing rules and regulations for sani¬ 
tary conditions and observances. Recently, protective legislation has dealt 
with the economic side of the housing problem, seeking to prevent injustice 
to tenants by high rentals, by unmerciful evictions, by lack of heating in 
the winter, by hazard to life through faulty construction or lack of fire- 
escapes. 

In all of these movements the church, in some instances as an organi¬ 
zation, but more frequently through her members as individuals, has mani¬ 
fested interest and sympathy, and at times leadership. The church, how¬ 
ever, is still cautious about directing her testimony and her ministries into 
the channels of material comforts and economic conditions. 

Generally the Christians of America have been resolutely set against easy 
divorce,—many of the clergy standing for divorce solely on the one Scrip¬ 
tural ground, of adultery. But the mixed conditions, of many peoples and 
many standards, of which America is composed, have been too strong, and 
some states of the American commonwealth have become notorious for the 
ease and number of divorces granted. 

In one state only, South Carolina, the laws make no provision whatever 
for divorce. In all other states of the Union, with varying degrees of ease, 
legalized separation, for a great variety of causes, is permissible and the 
number of divorces has greatly increased. Through the officials of many 
of the states and by representatives of Bar Associations a movement has 
been in progress for several years looking toward uniform laws on the 
subject or a possible transfer of authority to the Federal Courts, but no 
real and definite conclusions have been arrived at in these directions. In 
the meantime it is evident that there is a profound and widespread social 
conviction taking shape, beneath the legal, religious and purely individualis¬ 
tic considerations with which this subject is involved, that the family, as a 
social unit, and society as a whole, are deeply concerned and that considera¬ 
tions, greater than those which affect one man and one woman, must be 
weighed and must be determinative in the final conclusion. It is perhaps fair 
to say that the American Church, speaking of it as a whole, with as near and 
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impartial judgment as is possible, less and less regards the few New Testa¬ 
ment injunctions upon this subject as final and more and more believes that 
the spirit and principles of Jesus in the midst of modem conditions would 
regard the whole subject more from the point of view of social welfare 
than from the point of view of a single individual act, even though that 
act be so serious as adultery. 

The American conscience has been fairly successful in combatting the 
Social Evil, at least as to outward show and public business. In no part of 
America is prostitution licensed as a recognized trade; in not more than a 
dozen American cities is there still a segregated vice district. Coincident 
with the abolishment of segregated districts, provision has been made for 
the care of infected persons and the restoration of prostitutes. In this 
remarkable movement, which has taken place within a generation, the 
Church has had a large part in the education of public opinion. In Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, for example, the entire effort originated with the Federated 
Churches. The Chicago Vice Commission originated with church workers. 
The laws of the United States deal severely with the conveying of women 
for immoral purposes either into the country, or out of it, or between the 
states of the Union. These laws are well enforced. 

Within recent years there has been a pronounced movement toward 
imparting to young people at an early age suitable and wholesome instruc¬ 
tion in matters pertaining to sex so that they may acquire, at a time to be 
of use to them, and prevent impure and perverted notions coming first, 
knowledge of their bodies and their natures and of the divine way of 
preserving and reproducing our own species. In this connection quite a 
considerable list of useful books have been published and many public school 
teachers are interested in teaching and in safeguarding their pupils. 

Unfortunately recent fiction has over emphasized problems of sex,—per¬ 
haps, however, not wholly without some good effects,—the moving pictures 
have shown too many films depicting passion, lust and situations involving 
sex, and the public mind has had more open knowledge of such subjects 
as these thrust upon it, but certainly a reaction has set in. The public 
conscience is demanding a more rigid, and at the same time a reasonable, 
censorship and the tendency of American thought is positively in the 
direction of giving adequate knowledge, preventing prurient displays and 
of purifying social customs and ways. 

It must not be overlooked that the sanctity and even the perpetuity of the 
American home is seriously threatened. Marriage is deferred in all too 
many instances until late in life for the sake of setting up a home, when it 
is founded, on a scale of luxury, not to say extravagance, comparable with 
that of the parents. Marriage then becomes too frequently a matter “of 
convenience.” The entrance of women into business and into the profes¬ 
sions, wholesome from the point of view of independence and self-realiza¬ 
tion, nevertheless tends to make the home appear to many less desirable 
and to give occasion more easily to disregard its claims and to set aside its 
restraints. The course for the Church to pursue is not clearly perceived. 

The problems of the home in America today are many and serious 
Among them may be named the following: 
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The emancipation of women, affecting the relations of the sexes, without 
as yet furnishing an understanding of its meaning; 

The high cost of living, with scarcely any abatement as yet in view, 
accompanied with a passion for luxury, extravagance and display, all of 
which deter people from entering into matrimony and of attempting to 
keep a home together; 

Easy recourse to divorce proceedings, thereby losing the chastening and 
purifying processes of forbearance and compromise; 

Time enough has elapsed to indicate that the free treatment given to 
matters of sex in fiction, on the stage, in the moving pictures, in the daily 
news and even in formal instruction has had a damaging rather than a 
beneficial effect on the young and has been undermining the virtue and 
stability of the home. 

Problems of Youth 

Efforts to surround children and young people with safeguards against 
evil companions and vicious influence and inculcate in them at as early 
an age as possible the principle of the Christian religion have been carried 
as far in America as in any country of the world. 

The Sunday School, or Bible School, or School of Religious Instruction, 
as it has variously been termed, has received the labors of some of the 
ablest and most devoted members of the Church, both directly in and 
through church organizations, and by means of outside, voluntary organiza¬ 
tions, and branches and activities of which have reached into the smallest 
communities, have spread over states, throughout the nation and into the 
mission fields and the nations of the world. 

Specialized organizations, like the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian Association, have gathered the young 
people of the two sexes and their friends into effective groups, working 
each for its kind, with friendliness and assistance to help toward the 
full development of the body, of the mind and of the spiritual nature. Upon 
these organizations have been lavished great stores of wealth and of personal 
devotion, under the sanction and with the approval of the Church. 

The Young People’s Christian Endeavor Society and similar bodies of 
young people have sought to mobilize and guide the consecration and 
endeavors of young people themselves into the avenues of wholesome 
Christian experience, sane and beneficial recreations and amusements, and 
useful ministries to the Church and to society. 

The Scout movement, both for boys and for girls has extended and 
applied these efforts a bit further into sports and out-door activities and 
into acquaintance with nature and her secrets. 

The Church has been more than a sponsor for these movements. They 
have originated, in almost every instance, within the councils of the Church ; 
they have never departed far from the Church; they have been fostered 
by the Church,—not however without some misgivings in some quarters, it 
is true, but, with a general endorsement and consent which has made them 
at length real allies of the Church. 

These organizations are large, well officered, generously financed, efficient 
and among the most honored of any America possesses. 


The tendency of the American Church is to be less strict with its young 
people than it formerly was, and to place more confidence in them. A 
large number of congregations, constantly increasing, have parish houses, 
or community houses, or buildings bearing a variety of designations, 
designed almost exclusively for the use of young people, for their religious 
education and services of fellowship and worship on Sunday, and for a 
great variety of social and recreational purposes on the week days and 
evenings. In these houses are the implements for many games and fre¬ 
quently a well equipped gymnasium. Many other congregations, lacking 
sufficient resources for separate buildings, devote the basement of the 
meeting house, or some addition, or special space, to the same kinds of 
uses, believing that pastimes and amusements, sane and wholesome, are 
necessary for the normal boy and girl, and that these should be found under 
the auspices and with the approval of the Church, rather than outside her 
precincts and supervision. 

There are several organizations whose aims and activities are directed 
toward furnishing proper opportunities for and guiding the play instincts 
of youth and providing programs in communities for the good use of leisure 
time by adults. The Church is in sympathy with such organizations and 
movements. 

Among the outstanding problems concerning the youth of America may 
be mentioned the following: 

America is still experimenting in the field of secular education, as to 
subjects to be taught, as to psychological and pedagogical methods to be 
employed, as to the relations of the sexes particularly in the upper grades 
and higher institutions, as to the responsibility of State and Church and 
their relations in the field of education and as to the ultimate ideals to be 
sought throughout the entire process. 

An adequate program of religious education is yet to be worked out and 
agreed upon. 

The youth movement in America, although stirring—as it must—in nor¬ 
mal, developing minds, has not assumed political significance as in some 
countries of Europe. College young people live for the most part, normal 
lives in friendly relations in the community in which the educational institu¬ 
tions are located. It may be that less attention is given to the various pur¬ 
suits of study, and excessive interests and energies are consumed in 
athletics and in competitions between colleges. There are, however, 
operative influences, which promise to steady and bring to due propor¬ 
tion these energies and interests. 

Opportunities for amusement and recreation, sufficient in number, acces¬ 
sible in location and suitable in character must be provided; this is not 
always possible in modern cities, and is no less difficult to provide in many 
rural districts; 

How to preserve and cultivate the spirit of free initiative, through undi¬ 
rected play and by means of some modern equivalent of the old apprentice¬ 
ship system, when the son worked with his father and the novice was at 
the side of the master-workman, is a serious problem. 

The age-long problem faces the Church of keeping the forms of religious 
expression fresh and vital, adapted to youth, renewed and changed, with 
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changing conditions, while at the same time the permanent spiritual con¬ 
tent is preserved. 

The Church and the Dependent, Neglected, Defective and Delinquent: 

The Church has furnished the ideals and the incentives very largely for 
the care of the unfortunate and the handicapped of every kind, but has 
not, as a rule, herself, as an organization, undertaken to care for them. 
The State makes provision for the feeble-minded, their education and their 
custody, and for the insane, although there are some private institutions 
serving both classes, chiefly, however, on a commercial rather than a 
charitable basis. 

In recent years the different states of the Union have made provision 
for the education and industrial training of the competent blind. 

Foi children, either orphans or those whose homes are inadequate, there 
is a large number of homes and asylums, conducted according to a variety 
of ideals and plans, but usually supported by private charity, springing 
almost entirely from the Church. 

Care is taken to prevent these refuges and asylums from becoming institu¬ 
tionalized by customs and rules, which would crush out initiative and indi¬ 
viduality. As fast as children become advanced enough in age and educa¬ 
tion, it is more and more the policy to place them out in normal, private 
homes, but still under the inspection and supervision of the central 
administration. 

Many homes for the aged and infirm have open doors for both men and 
women, whose years and circumstances render them incapable of caring 
longer for themselves and for whom no relatives can make provision. 
These, too, usually rest upon private endowments and continuing gifts of 
the living and are generally connected with or spring from the Church 
though not controlled by the Church. Roman Catholics, more than Pro¬ 
testants, have these institutions under Church auspices and control. 

As Society at large has become more humane, more merciful and more 
thoroughly permeated with the spirit of Jesus, it has seemed as though 
the service of the Church in these fields of ministry and care could under 
ordinary circumstances be best rendered by cooperating with institutions 
which have been established, and maintained, by the State. 


Poverty and Pauperism 

Christians have always been generous. Although they seek to save them- 
selves, yet their earliest and most continuous teaching is that they shall 
think of, shall serve and shall love others. The example of the Master is 
ever before them; He “went about doing good”; He “was filled with com¬ 
passion” ; He “showed pity.” 

In an individualistic way the Christians of America, under the teaching 

ofev^ C Sd°to the r por heS haVC diStribUted f °° d and d0thin S and 

• But the systematic care of the poor has, as a rule, been delegated to 
charity organizations and the State, or the Town; and “Poor Farms,” 
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“Work Houses” and similar institutions have grown up, as the place of 
refuge for those, overtaken by poverty, who have no friends able and will¬ 
ing to care for them. The Church, having with good conscience freed itself 
of this responsibility, has unfortunately given little further heed to these 
needy people. Too often the feeble-minded, the lazy, the sick, the young 
and the aged have been huddled together in conditions unsanitary, inhumane 
and vicious, the only excuse for which has been inexpensiveness. 

Gradually the generous and wiser impulses of the Church have been 
aroused for the care of the very young and of the very aged, and these two 
classes have been separated out from the other paupers and housed m com¬ 
fortable and altogether suitable homes and asylums for them, provided in 
many instances by voluntary offerings coming from the Church and its 
people, or stimulated and controlled by them. 

The better care of the pauper sick has been chiefly in hospitals maintained 
by state and municipal governments; and yet in these recent years, many 
of the Church communions have entered into this field of ministering to 

the sick. 

Some churches have undertaken to deal with the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment and to find work for those who need it. The tendency, however, is to 
render this social service either through private employment agencies or, 
in times of special need, through temporary bureaus established by the 
government. 

There is a decided tendency in America for the churches of all Protest¬ 
ant communions to enter into these fields of service, particularly through 
establishing homes for children and for the age^i, and hospitals for the sick. 

Temperance and Prohibition 

The first efforts at reforming the drunkard and removing the curse of 
drink were aimed at the individual in an effort to get him to sign the pledge 
of total abstinence. Many strikingly successful campaigns were held. The 
Church, if not the originator of these movements, was nearly always a close 
and sympathetic cooperator, and her edifices were open and her services 
given over to these efforts. Great good was accomplished by these appeals, 
and some of the most eminent people of their times were the apostles of 
these temperance movements, advocates of “moral suasion” and of “signing 
the pledge.” 

By a hard tutelage and a slow T process, the lesson was learned that the 
individual could seldom stand alone in his fight against appetite, the pull of 
bad companions and the corrupt practices of a nefarious business. The 
evils of intemperance were discovered to be almost wholly social, and many 
people became convinced,—though but slowly and with seeming reluctance 
—that the only effective remedy possible was also social. 

Women, at first as praying bands, which later became organized into the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, were the pioneers in attempting 
to close the liquor saloons and tippling places and dealing with the evil in 
a social way and as more than an individual wrong. They succeeded in 
having introduced into the laws of practically all the states a requirement 
for the compulsory teaching of the evils of the use of alcohol. This instruc- 
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tion, doubtless, had a very large part in developing an intelligent public 
opinion leading up to the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. The rec¬ 
ord of their achievements and continuing influence inspired other move¬ 
ments and the formation of other associations of men as well as of women. 
The Good Templars became conspicuous at one time. 

In the way of legislation against the manufacture, the transportation, the 
sale and the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, the State of Maine 
became a beginning almost three quarters of a century ago. A third of a 
century later, Kansas and other States of the Middle West ventured upon 
the experiment, at first timidly and with some vacillation. Then the prin¬ 
ciple of “local option” gained sway, and towns and counties in all parts of 
the country, essayed prohibition within their boundaries, only to find after 
a time that the “wet border” of a neighboring community was their undoing. 

Various attempts have been made to bring the question into partisan 
politics; but the larger national parties have been unwilling to espouse the 
cause. Then it became the platform of a “Third Party,” with varying ups 
and downs, but with no pronounced success. For more than forty years a 
Prohibition Party, usually with a scant but zealous following, has en¬ 
deavored to win the support of the electorate and make prohibition the 
policy of the nation. Loyal and consecrated people went throughout the 
land proclaiming the doctrine of prohibtion by statutory law and by 
amendment to the constitution of the states. Much literature was printed 
and distributed. As an educational force the party method was of value. 
Gradually and steadily the conviction w r as spreading and strengthening 
that “the saloon must go” and that the power of the whiskey ring, in the 
politics of the cities and of the nation, must be broken. States and coun¬ 
ties and towns placed themselves under the prohibition standard and the 
extent of “dry territory,” at first gradually, and later rapidly, increased. 

When the Anti-Saloon League was organized in 1893, it declared its 
purpose to unite all persons opposed to the beverage liquor traffic in an 
“inter-denominational and omni-partisan” fellowship, and while not co¬ 
operating with nor antagonizing any party as such it bent all its energies to 
elect to public office the candidates of all parties favorable to progressive 
legislation and its enforcement and to keep the records of public officials 
impartially before their constituencies. The Anti-Saloon League received 
the support of nearly all of the communions and was recognized as the 
agent of the churches. Under its direction the policy of prohibition made 
steady advance, gaining towns, counties and states, until the XVIIIth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States was adopted, providing 
the means whereby the Nation, as a whole, became subject to total pro¬ 
hibition of the traffic of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

The Christian conscience of the Church of America is largely respon¬ 
sible for this result The War had brought the issue into bold prominence. 
Labor must be efficient, but labor was being demoralized by drink. Every¬ 
where the effect of drink upon the Negro race and others was feared. The 
tremendous economic loss had become apparent. East and West, North 
and South, with surprising unanimity, called for the Amendment, and the 
laws and their enforcement; but the one dominating factor throughout the 
entire country was the sentiment of the churches, crystallized in the action 
of the Anti-Saloon League. 
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The Christian Church realized that the enactment of laws and the em¬ 
bodiment of a principle in the constitution of the land do not at once 
produce sobriety and virtue. Arrayed against the enforcement and seeking 
in every possible way its discrediting and ultimate overthrow are man) men 
and many motives,—those who wish to do business for gain, those whose 
appetites and passions crave indulgence, those who are heedless of moral 
ends and in a spirit of bravado like to violate law as in itself a kind of 
mental stimulant, those who would use and debauch the natures of men 
for their own political purposes. Vast moneyed interests are at stake, 
the Christian Church and the moral people of America have upon 
their hands a warfare for righteousness which will not be slight and may 
not be brief. America is attempting a great moral reform, of world-wide 
significance, and in it she needs the support of the moral and leligious 
influences of all lands. _ 

We are aware that other nations of the world are involved with us. 
From them come now much of the liquor which the smuggler and the boot¬ 
legger sell. The convictions and sentiment of other nations help to weaken 
or strengthen the determination of our own people. The success or failure, 
which we secure in America, will have a bearing upon the legislation and 
upon the habits of all of the world. 

The prohibitory law is undergoing a severe trial. Three States, New 
York, New Jersey and Rhode Island, either by legislative enactment, or by 
act of the Chief Executive have openly set at naught the Constitution and 
the laws of the Federal Government. There are good people, some in lead¬ 
ing positions in political life, some prominent as educators and in other high 
callings, and even some clergymen, who do not hesitate to deplore, if not 
to denounce the Amendment and the laws, averring that they are too drastic 
and untimely and predicting that they can never be enforced. And yet, in 
the midst of the controvery, the officials at Washington, both in the Admin¬ 
istration and in Congress, defend and stand by the law almost unanimously. 
The conclusion is irresistible that the astute politicians of both parties are 
convinced that the conscience of the majority of the people of the United 
States has gone into the enactment of these policies and that the people are 
determined to carry them through. 

It may fairly be said that the opposition to the policy of prohibition is 
strongest and most vociferous in the larger cities on the Atlantic seaboard, 
while the South, the Middle West, the Far West and the Northwest are 
stoutest in favor of the laws and their enforcement. Another way of 
stating the division of sentiment is this:—where the native born stock is 
the prevailing population, prohibition is in favor and in those sections where 
tne foreign-born are the most numerous the opposition is pronounced. In 
some aspects then, the problem in America is due to a conflict of ideals from 
opposite sides of the ocean. 

(In view of the world-wide interest in the operation of the American 
National Prohibition Law, of certain widespread misconceptions concerning 
the same, and of the desire on the part of many to have the latest available 
accurate information bearing upon that question, an authoritative supple¬ 
mentary statement will be issued for distribution at the Conference in Stock¬ 
holm, concerning the principles underlying that law, the factors which 
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operated to secure its enactment, the immediate results which followed its 
adoption, and the probable ultimate effect upon the social order, not only 
in the United States, but in other countries of the world.) 

Prisoners and Crime 

One of the darker pages in the social history of the Church is that in 
which its seeming indifference to all classes of misdemeanants and all sub¬ 
jects connected with crime, penology and reformation is written. This is a 
record of neglect. Jails and prisons have been left almost entirely to poli¬ 
ticians and to government agents. 

Society has been permitted to struggle with various experiments,—with the 
Pennsylvania System of solitary confinement in idleness, with the Auburn 
System of group control and employment, with the Elmira System of 
attempted reform and parole,—while the Church has continued to preach 
an individual sin and salvation only to those who came within her walls. 
A pamphlet describing prison systems in operation in the United States at 
this time is in process of preparation and will be published and distributed 
at the time of the conference. 

Here and there individuals, members of churches, but acting chiefly 
upon their own responsibility and initiative, have seen the need of this class 
of unfortunates and have given unstinted and invaluable service to their 
care. 

Tardily even the Commission on Church and Social Service has taken 
up this form of service and brought the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America into contact with the problems and a sane and rational 
attempt at their solution. 

Several large and important questions loom up in this connection. 

To what extent is the violator of law responsible for his acts? Is he 
a victim of heredity? Was he properly cared for. in youth? Was the 
environment in which he grew up itself a breeder of crime? What influences 
surrounded him at school, or in the years when he should have been at 
school? Is he the unfortunate sufferer from some physical or mental dis¬ 
order which predisposes him in wrong doing? To what extent is the 
Church responsible for his wrong doing? 

On what basis should criminals be classified and segregated ? 

What are the proper social motives for the punishment of crime ? 

How should prisons and jails be constructed? Who should be respon¬ 
sible for the care, administration and inspection of them? 

What should be done for the discharged prisoner's social reassimilation 
and rehabilitation? 

Whether capital punishment is ever justifiable has become an open, moot 
question with many people in America. Juries are less liable than formerly 
to bring in verdicts which have the death penalty attached; judges and other 
court officers tend toward leniency in urging punishment and in sentencing 
the convicted; the public frequently shows a disposition to become sen¬ 
timental in the face of a great crime and of a daring criminal. It would 
almost seem at times as though the craze for sensations and for notoriety 
were moving causes in the minds of the degenerate and ill-balanced for the 
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commission of an outstanding, appalling crime. In this connection the 
responsibility of the newspapers, which spread abroad the noisome details, 
is pointed out and they are noted as the makers of opinion and, by sug¬ 
gestiveness, the schoolmasters in crime. 

The Day of Rest and Worship— 

The place of Sunday as the day of rest was at first unchallenged in 
America. In many of the colonies and in most of the states it became 
hedged about by laws, that prohibited many of the activities which are 
now regarded as absolutely essential to the comfortable existence of Society 
under modern conditions. Yet in most cases the old laws, known as 
“Blue Laws,”—stand upon the statute books. No one wishes to change 
them, because no one seems quite ready to indicate how they should be 
changed so as to preserve that which is important and let go the outgrown 
features. We have, then, in America an abundance of law to protect and 
preserve Sunday as the day of rest and worship. The day is generally pretty 
well observed; but there is considerable disregard of Sunday laws as such. 

There are four pronounced influences in the country, which make it 
very difficult for us to determine the kind of day we should have and how 
to secure it:— 

The Jews are more numerous in America than in any other country in 
the world. They would observe Saturday as the Sabbath, and yet, because 
Sunday is the legal day of rest, their tendency is to observe no day or at 
least not so to observe it as to make themselves influential in social customs, 
save to break down the observance of Sunday. 

There are Christian sects which seek to restore Saturday as the holy day 
of rest and worship on Scriptural grounds. They and the Jews are entitled 
to religious freedom, and consequently the practice in America has been 
tolerant with both groups, when they have substituted one day for the other, 
and lenient'even when there has been desecration of one without honor¬ 
ing the other. 

The practice of Roman Catholics, after faithful attention to religious 
obligations in the forenoon, then to devote Sunday afternoon to pastime and 
in some instances to secular pursuits, has had a confusing and disturbing 
influence upon the observances of the day, which might otherwise be main¬ 
tained under Protestant and Puritan sanction. 

Into America have come a host of people from other lands, where some 
other day, or no day at all, has been observed with religious significance; and 
m communities in which the newcomers have predominated, naturally the 
rest day disappeared, or became prostituted to other purposes. 

Then as the population of the country has become more and more urban¬ 
ized the need of complete change from city to country, has stimulated flight 
to the parks, to the woods, to the seashore, to the golf links, and to all sorts 
of pastime and sport, with a consequent commercialization of the day be¬ 
cause it offered large financial gains to systems of transportation, to hotels 
and restaurants, and to all purveyors of pastime and amusement. 

There are large and long established organizations for the protection 
of the day of rest, which are making careful investigations of grounds 
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upon which the day may be justified and the ways of securing its better 
observance. These organizations are for the most part distinctly created 
and sustained by the Church. 

The Use of Leisure 

We have not, however, explained the social and moral problems con¬ 
nected with the use of leisure, when we have dealt with the day of rest 
and worship. It is necessary to go further. 

There was a time when lotteries were authorized by state governments 
and were permitted to send their printed matter through th mails to all 
parts of the country. Those times are past. But betting, gambling and the 
playing of various kinds of games of chance, frequently with various kinds 
of devices, have become all too common and threaten to be a national vice. 
Travellers on steamships and by railroad trams wager money or set up 
pools, on trifling matters, whether it be the day’s run of a vessel, the quick¬ 
ness of a porter in making up a berth, or the speed of the train between 
stations. The national sports, yachting, horse racing, baseball, football, 
tennis, golf, all become occasions for the placing of long bets, which the 
papers do not hesitate to publish as news gratifying to the public. Students 
in some colleges and high schools are carried away with this distemper as by 
a mania. At election times the chances of candidates to win at the polls 
are often estimated by the amount of money which partisans are willing to 
wager. Bets at some times are quoted as stock market prices are quoted, 
to indicate the condition of the country. 

Problems of this kind are arising in threatening aspect. Too long the 
fashionable part of American society has dabbled in the lesser forms of 
betting and gambling,—making small ventures in games at parties and social 
functions. Even the Church has been known to permit questionable affairs 
at sales and other gatherings under her auspices, selling chances on dolls 
and -cakes, and watches, and automobiles, permitting grab-bags and other 
schemes, which savored wholly of chance and naught of skill or industry or 
of any honest equivalent for the object sought. 

The American conscience as a whole has not yet been awakened to the 
peril of these evils, nor to the insidious way in which they are making 
inroads into the habits of the people. 

These are evils of far reach, throughout many lands and among many 
peoples and call for the united efforts of the Christians of all churches. 
Sound principles of economy and ethics fortify those who seek to make 
men more honest, more thrifty, more frugal, more conscientious in toil 
and in exchange. 

The right of leisure in America has many advocates with divergent views 
and varying motives and is threatened with many perils. 

Labor organizations have generally insisted upon one day in seven for 
rest, and the Church and Labor have worked together for this object, gen¬ 
erally with success. Recently some of the great industries of the country, 
like iron, steel and paper plants, which on economic grounds seemed 
obliged to keep the continuous operation, have conceded the eight-hour 
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shift and the weekly day of rest to their employees. Certainly workmen in 
all industries should receive for six days of labor adequate compensation 
to maintain themselves and their families for the seven days of the week. 

The great national game, baseball, has long insisted that it should be 
permitted to entertain the people on Sunday. In some cities and in some 
states this is allowed, and the largest crowds of the week attend the Sunday 
ball games. Even in communities in which it is not legally permitted, it is 
played upon the vacant lots and in the not distant suburbs, so that the quiet 
of the day and the peace of mind of many church worshippers are disturbed. 
Other amusements and sports clamor for like recognition and toleration, in 
some parts of the country horse racing, in all parts of the country—golf, 
automobiling and resorting to amusement parks by the sea, the rivers^ and 
lakes. The evils of these places arise not from what nature offers, but from 
the crowds and the vices which have been introduced, because profitable to 
the vendors of them. There are organized movements, even great corpora¬ 
tions, having large vested interests, which undertake for profit to pander 
to the lower appetites of men in their hours of leisure. 

Moving picture shows have spread through the country almost like wild 
fire. Scarcely a hamlet is without one at least. Their tendency in the 
past has not been on the whole wholesome, but an improvement has set in. 
Educators, parents, social workers and municipal governments have been 
aroused, and, while legal censorship is not common, nevertheless a kind 
of public censorship has become effective in many communities. In some 
people there has developed a kind of mania for attending shows, which 
presents some aspects of intoxication or of the drug habit. Yet better 
pictures and pictures used for higher purposes are becoming the rule. 

The tendency in America is for the Church to raise the ban upon social 
dancing and for municipalities to regulate and restrict the places for public 
dancing with greater care. 

Libraries, reading rooms and museums are open more hours on work¬ 
days in the evenings and on Sundays than in the past and are frequented 
by more people with every passing year. There is a very gratifying tend¬ 
ency, fostered by many organizations, to return to nature, to get out into 
the open, to take hikes, to botanize, to study animals, minerals, antiquities. 
This urge for knowledge, more or less tinged with the scientific spirit, is 
one of the most wholesome and notable influences making for the right use 
of leisure in the American life. 

The use of the radio, perhaps, to be regarded as a temporary fad, has 
become, at least for the present, almost a national passion. If it be claimed 
by some that there is a tendency to substitute the listening in on sermons 
for actual attendance at church, yet to others experience has shown that the 
message of the Church can be carried through this medium to those who 
could not, or would not, come to her services. 

In all parts of the country local churches and some denominations as 
a polic} r , are establishing, under various designations, parish houses, neigh¬ 
borhood houses and community houses, which are employed for the 
recreation, the entertainment and the social purposes of the neighborhood 
or community. 
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There is an increasing disposition to regard the furnishing of wholesome 
recreation as a legitimate function of the church, and the gospel more and 
more is conceived of and proclaimed as a purifying, energizing and con¬ 
structive message to the whole of man. 

Race Relations 

The presence of many races and nationaliities in the United States 
has produced serious problems in human relationships that create un¬ 
usual tasks and opportunities for the churches. Some of these problems 
are incidental to a process of adjustment, as group .after group assimilates 
itself to the general pattern of western culture and civilization, a process 
already advancing towards a realization of national harmony. Other 
problems, derived from more deep-seated inter-racial attitudes, have their 
roots in historical antagonisms and marked physical differences. Both 
types of problems in varied forms confront the home mission efforts and 
introduce complications into the whole structure and activities of the 
churches. The following population figures will give a clue to the basic 
facts: According to the last Census, there were in 1920, in a total 
population of 105,700,000 

10,460,000 Negroes (including all degrees of mixed white and 
Negro blood) ; 

350,000 American Indians; 

500,000 Asiatics (Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Indians, Per¬ 
sians, Armenians) ; 

14,000,000 other foreign-born and speaking foreign languages; 

21,000,000 American-born children of foreign-born; 

4,000,000 Jews. 

Not all the foreign-born groups present the same problems. In the 
case of the European-born immigrants and their children, assimilation 
on the whole is completed with the use of the English language for 
ordinary intercourse, adoption of American customs and manners and 
acquisition of American citizenship with a full regard for its duties and 
privileges—a process usually taking from two to three generations. 
Special home mission treatment is required more especially for the 
immigrants of the first generation and their children. 

There has been a gradual change of emphasis in the work done by the 
churches on behalf of the Jewish population. While the Jew 
adapts himself quickly to American ways, socially and economically, 
he remains separate racially and culturally, no matter for how many 
generations he has been in America. Intermarriage between Jews and 
Gentiles is on the increase. Generally, however, there is evidence in 
their relations of a sense of difference, if not actual prejudice, wherever 
Jews are found in considerable numbers. Efforts at evangelization have 
not been very effective; mission work among the Jews usually meets 
with open hostility. The antagonism of Jews against Gentiles is chiefly 
religious and racial, and resentment against various forms of special 
discrimination; that of Gentiles against Jews is more largely social and 
economic—though the religious animosity survives—and is due to the 
rapidity with which Jews acquire prosperity as against the slowness 
with which, in common with other groups, they grasp and share the 
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prevailing cultural habits and ideals. In these circumstances, the 
churches more and more direct their program to the disarming of pre¬ 
judice on both sides rather than immediate proselytism. There is every 
evidence that these newer efforts are effective in countering prejudicial 
propaganda on both sides. 

The Christianization of the American Indian has been rendered dif¬ 
ficult by neglect and exploitation. While progress has been made in 
some sections, it is hindered in others by the dispersion of the Indians 
in small settlements. On the other hand, owing to this isolation and to 
their relatively small numbers, the Indians do not meet with as much 
antagonism on the part of whites as might be anticipated from their 
strangeness in appearance and customs. For example, there is no legal 
restriction on the intermarriage of whites and Indians, and any Indian 
who wishes to do so may become an American citizen. 

The half million Asiatics in the United States constitute not only a 
domestic problem but also a problem for foreign policy because of the 
national complications involved by their presence. More especially the 
relations between tthe United States and Japan have been embarrassed 
more than once by the race antagonism stirred up against the Japanese 
on the! Pacific Coast. The home mission agencies have a definite 
program not only for evangelizing and adjusting these Asiatics but also 
for the creation of good-will between them and their white neighbors. 

The outstanding American problem in race relations is, of course, that 
between whites and Negroes, with its heritage from the days of slavery. 
The emancipation of four million slaves during the Civil War, yet within 
living memory, did not permanently ensure for them and their descend¬ 
ants equal citizenship rights. On the other hand, the exercise of the 
franchise in the years immediately following the war, by former slaves 
unprepared for the responsibilities of citizenship, left their mark on the 
attitude of the white South. With the aid primarily of the churches 
and of northern philanthropists, and in recent years also with that of 
progressive and well-disposed Southerners, the Negroes have made rapid 
progress in economic, cultural and religious development. Their afforts 
for self-improvement have won the admiration and active assistance 
of white Americans. 

In this growing appreciation for the Negro, an increasing migration 
of the race from the country to the cities and from the South to the 
North has played its part. The world war, with its sudden demand 
for an increased industrial labor supply, greatly accelerated this migra¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, the demand for Negro labor has not as yet become 
constant but is fluctuating; and even in those centers where Negroes 
have, made their homes in large numbers, the provision of adequate 
housing, educational and other facilities for them has remained an ex¬ 
ception, with the result that opportunities to earn higher wages have 
not yet brought commensurate advantages. Of course, the depletion 
of the supply of cheap colored labor in the South has had the effect of 
improving also the appreciation of Negro workers who have remained in 
the South. The number of lynchings and other attacks upon life, health 
and property has decreased. In the matter of social intercourse, the old 
dead line between the races practically remains unbroken; and it must 
be chronicled that the increase of the Negroes in the North has brought 
with it sharper discrimination in this respect than existed formerly. 
The increase in the number of industrially employed Negroes is generally 
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regarded unfavorably by white wage-earners, and advancement from 
the less to the more skilled forms of employment is difficult. 

In all this advancement, the churches have taken a conspicuous part. 
The religious care of the Negro population is, to a large extent, a home 
mission obligation, more especially because the social cleavage between 
white and colored is so great that the two races rarely worship in the 
same congregation. By far the larger part of the Negro population is 
attached to the Baptist and several branches of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches. For some decades there has been a marked growth of independent 
Negro church bodies, which now embrace nearly nine-tenths of Negro 

church members. . . 

As a result of these influences, the Negro race is producing not only 
its own religious leadership but also its own leadership in other con¬ 
cerns, so that further internal progress of the Negro group in America 
and their relations to the white group is largely bound up with the future 
of the Negro churches and the growing strength of Negro leadership.. 

The home mission boards of the country have taken the initiative 
in providing Negroes, as well as immigrant populations, with oppor¬ 
tunities for social and health education. Large sums are expended.by 
them in maintaining schools, colleges and seminaries for the training 
of Negro teachers, physicians, lawyers and other professions as well 
as ministers. The public school authorities and schools supported, by 
Negroes themselves are now providing educational facilities for a rapidly 
increasing proportion of the colored population, thus setting home mis¬ 
sion resources in part free for other services. Very little provision is 
as yet made for higher education of Negroes throughout the South, 
so that the major burden of providing for it falls upon the churches. . 

In regard to all the problems mentioned in these paragraphs, there is 
a noticeable increase of efforts to create a better ^understanding and 
cooperation between the different groups. There is a decided trend 
of policy to work with these various groups rather than for them. Old 
established discriminations are sharply challenged by the churches, and 
practically every denomination is in process of enlarging and refining its 
educational program for applying Christian principles to race relations. 

Health and Sanitation: 

The physical welfare of people has not received from the Church consist¬ 
ent attention until very recent times. Too long has “the flesh” been asso¬ 
ciated with “the world” and “the devil” for it to be regarded by the 
theologians as the source of any good. But common people did at length 
learn through experience that the conditions of the body did affect condi¬ 
tions of mind and spirit, and they discovered that the best estate of man 
and woman must rest upon health and sound physical conditions. These 
lessons, however, came very slowly. Volumes could be written upon the 
folly of attempting to improve the souls of men, while their lungs were 
diseased, or their bodies were shivering with cold and starving for lack 
of food. 

Crowded tenement districts, reeking slums, inadequate sewerage, impure 
water, foul air, epidemics, contagious diseases,—these are still but phrases, 
devoid of a religious content to most church members, and yet the Church 
is beginning to take notice of these things, through specialized workers, by 
means of committees and commissions and as a part of the expanding pro- 
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gram of those churches which have awakened to the social needs of a city 
environment. 

The Church has always believed in prayer for the sick, and in some 
instances in anointing by oil and the laying on of hands. But when the 
Christian Science cult arose a few years ago and so speedily won its thou¬ 
sands of adherents, many churches began to realize that they had been 
leaving out of their message a part of the Gospel meaning for the bodies 
and physical environs of men. 

America has suffered from a multitude of weird and fantastic notions 
respecting health and healing, some of them promoted by people who pro¬ 
fess a religious faith and claim to accomplish marvelous results through the 
assistance of a divine power. The earnest sincerity of some and the reli¬ 
gious formulas which they employ make it very difficult to disclose and deal 
with those who are charlatans and imposters. Probably no greater frauds, 
costing so much in money, in disappointed hopes and in aching hearts, have 
ever been practiced upon the American people than those offered in many 
plausible guises to the sick, the lame, the halt and the blind. 

There is suffering in the world, and more and more Christian and scien¬ 
tific sanity are being applied. The need, however, is great. Hospitals, 
dispensaries and charities are merciful remedies; but Christian zeal and 
consecration are discovering and applying preventive measures. 

Alliance with Charity and Philanthropy 

It is well to remember that the social consciousness is a result of Christ’s 
coming into the world. Where His gospel has not gone it does not exist. 

In addition to her own direct ministrations in the held of charity and 
philanthropy, the American church is in intimate fellowship and coopera¬ 
tion with many societies and movements which seek the amelioration of the 
hard conditions under which a large part of the race lives and works. Chari¬ 
ties and philanthropies of many forms, which spring up outside of the 
Church, receive continuing support from the Church by the contributions 
of sacrificial workers and of large sums of money, without which these 
organizations could not exist. If ever there has appeared hostility between 
these organization and the Church, it has been due to the fact that the 
Church, in some quarters, has been slow to understand the language and 
the methods of an applied Christianity as it departed somewhat from the 
older forms of Christian individualism. These misunderstandings have 
largely disappeared and cooperation in most instances has become intimate 
and cordial. If there were more of social justice in the world there would 
be less need for charitable and philanthropic measures. 

The Church recognizes the American Red Cross as an arm of its own 
benevolence and ministry unto sufferers from disaster of any kind, and 
the Salvation Army as a branch of its service to the “down and outs,” who 
may be shy of the more orderly methods of the Church itself. 

The Church sets its approval upon and gives its support to a great multi¬ 
tude of homes, asylums, retreats, hospitals, reformatories and institutions 
for the help of almost every misfortune which can befall mankind. 

The Church believes in and promotes good music, and expressive architec¬ 
ture, and harmonious decoration. The Church fosters art in all of its forms, 
including painting, sculpture, landscape gardening and civic planning. 
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The Church encourages wholesome amusement and recreation and ex¬ 
presses in recent days an approval of all things normally human as a par 
of the divine harmony intended in that “Kingdom of God” when all things 
become Christ's. 

Social Science 

About thirty-five years ago, when the scholars of all the world began 
to recognize that there was a science of human society, tie U1C ^ P 
America welcomed the new discipline into its colleges and into some of it 
theological seminaries, and began to tell her clergy that communities, an 
groups, and human institutions of every kind must be studied with scientific 
accuracy and care in an effort to discover, analyze and classify causes and 
forces so that the principles of Jesus Christ might be applied to the begin¬ 
nings of difficulties and might intelligently encourage every form of good 

and check and repress every form of evil. 

Now the colleges and universities of America have as a rule depai tments 
of sociology conducted by staffs of competent, and in many instances emi¬ 
nent, scholars who are studying, analyzing and interpreting social condi¬ 
tions and social forces, seeking to bring to bear from all sources of human 
knowledge data which will permit the formulation of some of the laws ot 
social life and social conduct. Similar endeavors are being made in the insti- 
tions of other lands, and America is part of this world-wide fellowship of 
research, investigation and anticipated discovery. 

Most of the theological seminaries of America have departments of in¬ 
struction in social science in its applied forms, and candidates for the 
ministry are equipped at least with a sympathetic understanding of what 
most of the social problems are and are supplied with something of contact 
and ministry unto the communities of which their parishes may be a part. 

Several denominations employ Social Service Secretaries, whose func¬ 
tions are to interpret to the churches the meaning of social service and 
to help these churches to become dynamic factors and forces in their 
communities for the improvement and betterment of every kind of social 
and moral condition. The number of denominations having such secretaries 

is increasing. . 

The American Church has produced not a few great leaders m this de¬ 
partment of study and in the practice of this Christian social art. The 
books which they have produced have exerted a wide influence. To name 
but a few, and those who have passed into the Great Beyond, one needs 
to remember such as Washington Gladden, Josiah Strong and Walter 
Rauschenbusch. The living apostles of this order are a multitude. 

The movement toward Christian unity, which has found expression par¬ 
ticularly within the last twenty-five years in such organizations as the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the Home Missions Coun¬ 
cil, the Foreign Missions Conference, and the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, with allied bodies, has been a great factor, not simply in mak¬ 
ing plain a vast body of common interests belonging to all churches 
and to all Christians, but also in focussing attention and concentrating effort 
upon social and moral problems which fall to the Christian Church to solve 
and, by the processes of her Christian life, remove. 
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GENERAL PREFACE 


A few words should be written about the inception of The Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work. In the summer of 1919 the 
International Committee of the World Alliance for International Friend¬ 
ship Through the Churches met at The Hague. This was the first meet¬ 
ing of an international character held after the signing of the Armistice, 
if one excepts a small gathering of labor leaders. About sixty leaders of 
the Churches were present, representing nearly all the Protestant Com¬ 
munions and most of the countries of Europe. Ten or twelve delegates 
were present from America. 

The meetings at The Hague developed so sw T eet and reasonable an 
atmosphere, at a time when great bitterness prevailed everywhere, and 
the delegates present expressed themselves so strongly as to the un- 
Christian character of war and the necessity of establishing a world order 
on a new and Christian basis, that several of the delegates felt strongly 
that the time had come for the Churches officially to get together and 
say what these Churchmen semi-officially were saying. As a result 
Archbishop Soederblom of Sweden, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland of 
America, the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson and others 
held an informal meeting to discuss the possibility of bringing the 
Churches of the world together for a Conference, where the Churches 
could utter their united conviction on international matters and all other 
matters with which society would have to deal in the reconstruction of 
civilization and the building of a new and better civilization on the 
ruins of the old, which lay all about them. 

This preliminary meeting was not altogether spontaneous for on two 
separate occasions during the progress of the war, Archbishop Soeder¬ 
blom had communicated with the Churches of Europe and America re¬ 
garding the possibility of such a conference and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America had suggested that a Conference of the 
Federated bodies of Churches in all the countries might meet together 
after the war. The unanimous opinion of the unofficial group at The 
Hague was that a committee should be appointed to bring the leaders of 
the Churches together with the aim of convincing them of the necessity 
of such a world gathering of the Churches ,and asking them to take the 
matter up with their respective denominations. This committee went 
from The Hague to Paris and brought together as many of the leaders 
of the Churches as possible upon such short notice. This meeting be¬ 
came greatly interested in the project and requested Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ecumenical Conference of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America to arrange for a preliminary 
meeting of the Churches the following summer. 

Dr. Lynch proceeded from Paris to London and had several inter¬ 
views with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. F. B. Myers, Dr. Thomas 
Nightingale, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare and others. Meantime, Archbishop 
Soderbloom undertook to interest the Scandinavian Churches and Dr. Choisy 
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the Swiss Churches. Sufficient interest was aroused to warrant the calling 
of a preliminary Conference at Geneva in the summei of 192U. 

As a result of the procedures recorded above, one hundred delegates 
assembled at Geneva in August of 1920. A three days session was held 
and the Conference gradually began to assume shape. Great interest 
was manifested and all present expressed themselves to the effect, that 
the Church Universal had a great opportunity to exert a determining 
influence upon the new order that must follow the war. Furthermore 
the world was waiting for some great pronouncement from the Churches 
upon such questions as war and peace, the industrial order; such im¬ 
mediate problems as those having to do with intemperance and vice 
and upon all ethical and moral questions. It was felt that a positive 
and commanding utterance of the Churches in these trying years would 
do much to encourage a disheartened world and would make it much 
easier for those who were trying to reconstruct the world on a Christian 
basis to carry on this high task. There was much confusion in the world 
as to just where the Church did stand on these great problems disturbing 
the minds of men. The conviction was expressed that only as the rule 
of life laid down by the gospels became the law of nations could any 
hope for security and peace be found or the great sores of the world be 
healed. 

Furthermore it was felt by all that whatever new international ma¬ 
chinery might be set up or whatever new industrial order might arise, 
it was only as these were permeated by the spirit of Jesus Christ that 
they would fulfill the high hopes of their founders. It was also strongly 
felt that two great blessings might ensue from such a Conference. On 
the one hand all individual communions would profit by this period of 
common intercourse, especially those communions that had greatly 
suffered from the war. They would be made strong in the conscious¬ 
ness of the oneness of all Christ's disciples. On the other hand the 
coming together, if only for a month, of all the Churches of the world, 
to cooperate in the common task of redeeming the world order, and to 
make some great common pronouncement on the place of Christ in our 
civilization would be a great object lesson to the world. 

At Geneva a large International Committee was set up which was 
divided into four groups, one for America, one for the British Empire, 
one for the European Protestant churches and the fourth representing the 
Orthodox Eastern Church. The International Committee appointed a 
smaller Executive Committee, which held three meetings in successive 
years, one at Peterborough, England, one at Zurich, Switzerland and 
one at Amsterdam, Holland. In August, 1922, the International Com¬ 
mittee itself met at Plelsingborg, Sweden, and was very fully attended 
by delegates from all the communions and nations. At this meeting 
the programme for the Conference assumed final shape. It was voted 
that the program for Stockholm should include the following groups 
of subjects: 
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1. The Church's Obligation in view of God’s purpose for the world. 

2. The Church and Economic and Industrial Problems. 

3. The Church and Social and Moral Problems. 

4. The Church and International Relations. 

5. The Church and Christian Education. 

6. Methods of Co-operative and Federative Efforts by the Christian 

Communions. 

The reports which followed are in fulfillment of this vote taken at 
Helsingborg. In April, 1924, the full Committee met again at Birming¬ 
ham, England, in connection with C. O. P. E. C. and reviewed the 
progress made upon the reports and dealt specifically with plans for the 
Stockholm meeting. 

This is in brief the history of The Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, and is the explanation of the reports which follow. 
These reports have been prepared with great care by the leaders of the 
Churches and by experts in the several questions discussed. They are 
submitted to the Conference in the hope that the Conference will receive 
them in the same spirit in which they have been written, i.e. in the 
endeavor to find the common consciousness of the Churches upon these 
subjects and to voice its united feeling. 
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Some Conclusions . 

1. The ideal of the Kingdom of God is universal. It includes every 
relation of human life. 


2. 


The achievement of a .Christian world-order rests primarily 
the churches of the nations. 
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3. Individual Christians by the million should face their individual 
responsibilities as Christians. 
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4. Christian leaders should cultivate in each nation the spirit of for¬ 
giveness and reconciliation. 
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6. 
7. 


Christian nations should develop the right spirit and attitude 
toward the peoples of Asia and Africa. 


The churches should assert their loyalty to Christ 
to every human loyalty. 
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the support of wars dominated by secret policies and pagan prin¬ 
ciples and objectives. 


8. The central and final problem is the problem of Christian leadership 
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THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


FOREWORD 

A Christian world-order must somehow be substituted for the pagan 
war-system of the nations. In the settlement of international disputes, 
some way must be found by which to have law and reason take the 
place of war. 

This is the most stupendous and the most urgent task facing the 
modern world. The race is on between international education and the 
mutual destruction of the nations. 

Man’s mastery of Nature’s titantic forces has far out-run his moral 
development. Moral fitness of millions of men to use these mighty 
forces, as individuals and as nations, must be promptlv developed; 
otherwise our modern achievements in civilization will bring down upon 
us overwhelming disasters and age-long chaos. 

The task is one that rests uniquely on the churches, for it is a moral 
task. How are the churches of the United States facing this task? 
Are they grappling with it vigorously and hopefullv? What more 
should they be doing? And how? 

These are the matters to be considered in this paper. 


PART I 


A Strange Paradox 


Ihe first peace society in the United States was organized in 1815 
hat was the beginning of a long succession of peace organizations’ 
movements and leaders, an adequate account of which would require 
vo l ™es. But, strange to say, the organized churches, as such, except 
for the Quakers (who, from their very first arrival in America have 
made remarkable and invaluable contributions to the cause of -world 
peace) have had little interest and practically no part in the movement. 
Yet the vital breath of this movement came from the churches, 
throughout the century, as indeed throughout the centuries since 
Chnst, the Hebrew prophets and the New Testament have been the 
unfailing sources of inspiration and ideals. The leaders have been 
reared in the churches and trained in the Bible. But they have sought 
their ends through voluntary, non-church organizations. Until recent 
years, church members have not been taught that as Christians they 
nave responsibility in the movement to abolish war. 

This paradox needs explanation, for the antithesis of the Kingdom 
of God and the war-system of the nations is obvious. The position 
in which the churches of the whole world now find themselves is both 
anomalous and ominous. They are facing the most appalling problem 
and menace of present day civilization, yet they are apparently uncon- 
cerned. In their official conferences and assemblies ecclesiastical 
a airs claim their chief interest. Colossal preparation for “ inevitable” 
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war threatens the world with bankruptcy and chaos; yet the churches 
seem ignorant of the issues and unconscious of their danger. Though 
possessing incalculable power, they are undisturbed by the challenge 
of Mars, and ignore their wonderful opportunity. How is this to be 
explained? 

Two Conceptions of Religion 

Throughout the Eighteenth Century and well on toward the close of 
the Nineteenth the vast majority of pastors and church members re¬ 
garded religion as dealing with the welfare of men in the next world. 
The primary purpose of religion and of the Church was conceived to be 
that of providing salvation from eternal suffering in hell and assui- 
ance of permanent bliss in Heaven. 

Religion was conceived eschatologically and lndividualistically. 
“What must I do to be saved?” was the dominant question. And the 
customary answer was: “Be baptized, join the church, believe the 
creeds, obey the ten commandments.” The primary concern of religion 
was correct beliefs about and correct emotional attitudes toward God 
and Christ and the future life, correct relations with the church, correct 
rituals and ceremonials and a correct personal life in order to escape 
hell and secure entrance to heaven. 

Literal acceptance of the Bible and especially of the apocalyptic 
passages of the New Testament was also stressed. The world, it was 
held, is to grow worse and worse until overwhelmed in destruction. 
Christ will then come in full power to create a new Heaven and a 
new earth. In this transformation and redemption of the world, the 
individual has no part or responsibility. It is all the work of God and 
His Christ, Christians have but to wait in patience and fidelity till 
He comes. They are in the “world” but not a part of it. 

The Second Conception of Religion 

Beginning, however, with the middle of the Nineteenth Century, a 
change began to take place in the conception of religion and the 
church, and in the interpretation of Christianity. Emphasis began to 
be placed on religion as having to do also with this world. The social 
value of religion began to be recognized. Study of the life and teachings 
of Jesus led many to feel that the real spirit and the real, emphasis of 
His teachings are social and ethical, rather than metaphysical; that the 
meaning of the Sermon on the Mount, the significance of the parables 
and the whole drift of His life show that His conception of religion was 
deeply concerned with this world; that in His thought, Gods judgment 
of men is concerned with their spirit of goodwill and biotheil) 
helpfulness to each other; and that the real aim of Jesus was to estab¬ 
lish a brotherhood which should transform society and beget a King¬ 
dom of God on Earth as in Heaven. 

Since the beginning of the present century these ideas have found 
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rapidly growing acceptance. T. he Christian religion, it is now increas¬ 
ingly held, seeks to know and practice God’s will for this life. That 
will was revealed in Christ, and the reality of our salvation, both here 
and hereafter, consists in incarnating in our lives the spirit and ideals 
of Jesus. The church is becoming interested in effective processes 
for regenerating the spirit and reforming the minds of men, infusing 
them with the spirit and the mind of Jesus. It seeks to save men and 
women from debased personal character and debasing social, industrial 
and economic conditions. It is concerned also with the whole life of 
man—social, international and inter-racial. In a word, the Christian 
religion is increasingly conceived as the way of life and the kind of 
spirit taught and lived by Jesus. 

Both these conceptions of religion and salvation are now prevalent 
among the Protestant churches of the United States. Many clearly 
distinguish between them, accepting one and rejecting the other. But 
the vast majority of Protestant Christians apparently hold both views 
in more or less mixture and confusion. 

Their Bearing on the Problems of War and Peace 

The bearing of the differing conceptions of religion on the attitude 
of Christians, and especially of the organized churches, toward the 
problems of war and peace is clear. In proportion as the individualistic, 
eschatological view is strongly held, church members take little interest 
in these matters and feel slight responsibility for abolishing war. In 
proportion as men believe that God’s Kingdom is to come in this world 
by the service of those who practice the Christian way of life, interest 
and activity in the program develop. 

The popular acceptance of the second view of religion was remark¬ 
ably manifested at the beginning of the world war. Fierce condemna¬ 
tions were hurled at the Church because it had not prevented the great 
war. That war, it was assumed, could not have occurred had the Church 
done its duty. And this assumed in turn that the Church should teach . 
and act on matters pertaining to this world; and that Christian salva¬ 
tion is not exclusively for individuals but also for society and for entire 
nations. 

Awakening Consciousness in the Churches 

The American churches love peace and hate war, but by reason 
of the fact that America is so far removed from Europe and its con¬ 
flicts, there has developed only recently the strong consciousness on 
the part of the churches and religious leaders that war and the war 
system must be destroyed or Christianity will fail. The Quakers have 
throughout all their history put major emphasis upon this idea. It is 
interesting to note, however, that when the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America was organized, the second conception 
of religion was sufficiently accepted to lead the Council, at its prelimi- 
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nary meeting in 1905, to the affirmation that among the objects of 
the'Council was the abolition of war. A clarion call to the churches 
and a strong declaration on international relations was issued. Early 
in its history (1911) the Federal Council established the Commission 
on Peace and Arbitration, which was later renamed the Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill. 

Throughout the entire period of its activity, the Federal Council has 
issued to the churches, year after year, ringing messages for the enlarge¬ 
ment of vision, for definiteness of action, and for deeds of mercy an 
goodwill. It has outlined important programs for international organi¬ 
zation and cooperation and advocated the fundamental principles of a 
world guided by organized goodwill. It has published study courses 
for use in the churches. It has discussed concrete questions. It has 
sought by moral pressure to influence the policies of the Government 
on a number of occasions, of which perhaps the most notable was the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament. Even a par¬ 
tial record of its activities and utterances during the fifteen years of 
its existence would fill many volumes. 

During these years, moreover, practically all of the annual gatherings 
of the larger denominations have passed resolutions dealing with ques¬ 
tions of war and peace. They have begun to show some consciousness 
of their responsibility in the program for abolishing war. A vigorous 
demand for still more effective effort is arising on many sides. The 
problem is increasingly recognized as essentially moral. 

Other Agencies 

Early in 1914 this awakening consciousness found expression in the 
establishment of The Church Peace Union, a “Foundation” with a capi¬ 
tal fund of $2,000,000,—entrusted to a body of Trustees. This project 
had been proposed to Mr. Andrew Carnegie by leaders of the churches 
and peace movements in Great Britain and America. The income of 
the fund has been used for the promotion of educational activities 
among the churches of many countries, for assistance to local peace 
organizations of churches and for the cultivation of personal acquaint¬ 
ance and cooperation between individual Christian leaders of man\ 

lands. , . 

The World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
churches, one of the principal products of The Church Peace Union, 
is continually bringing together groups of churchmen all over the 
United States to consider the establishment of an international order 
on the Christian principles. It has also held several great national 
conventions where it has dealt with the World Court and other allied 
topics. It publishes a monthly bulletin which is sent to its entire 
membership embracing several thousand pastors. During the past five 
years the Alliance has brought together leaders in the churches of all 
communions and practically all countries of Europe and North America 
for a yearly conference on what the churches may do to promote inter- 
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national goodwill. Such a conference was held at Copenhagen and 
was attended by some two hundred and fifty delegates, representing 
practically all Protestant communions as well as the Eastern Orthodox 
churches. 

But more significant than organizational activities and contacts are 
those long sustained expressions of international goodwill that have 
been called forth among the churches of America by pitiful appeals for 
mercy and relief during and since the great war. These appeals have 
come from Belgium, the Near East, China, Russia, Austria, Japan, 
Germany. The value of the food, clothing, medicines and funds dis¬ 
tributed by Americans in these countries during the past decade has 
been estimated at about a billion dollars. 

For the promotion of better relations between the United States and 
the Far East, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
has, for more than a decade, maintained, with the assistance of The 
Church Peace Union, a Commission on Relations with the Orient. It 
has rendered a significant service in seeking to promote mutual under¬ 
standing, interpreting to Americans the problems of China, Korea and 
Japan and to those countries the problems and the situation in the 
United States. The task of reconciling the white and the yellow races 
is seen to be one of the urgently important and also one of the exceed¬ 
ingly difficult problems of the century. 

Relations also with Mexico and Latin America are-receiving serious 
attention from appropriate committees of the Federal Council. It is 
felt that in these concrete situations the churches should inform them¬ 
selves of the facts, and particularly of the facts making for irritation 
and ill will, and should undertake procedures fitted to produce mutual 
understanding and good will. 

In about fifty cities of the United States, Church Councils or Federa- 
tions exist, many of which have established their own local Committees 
on International Goodwill. 

- ! ni ooiov 

The Churches and the League of Nations 

“The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World,* ; has Tor 
many decades been an ideal cherished and widely proclaimed by'chtlrch 
leaders in the United States. During the Great War it was commonly 
expected that peace would bring an actual organization of the : nations, 
making real and effective international law, with ©butts ahd ,; G6mmis- 
sions for the judicial and arbitral settlement of every threatening inter¬ 
national dispute. ; Isnoifamatii! gninoJcoiril 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee' ‘of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, iff December 1918,1-a; Memorial 
to “The Peace Conference of the Allied and Associated Nations at'Par is” 
was unanimously adopted. It urged.: the. immediate formation of a 
“League of Nations.” Among the^paragraphs of j that? trenchant Me¬ 
morial are the assertions that “We must shave a governed' world in 
which the security and rightsrdf.ieach.shalh’trest upon the combined 
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strength of all. Humanity must be organized on a basis of justice and 
fair dealing. The law of brotherhood must supersede the law of the 
jungle.” . . . The League “must be democratic in spirit and in form. 
It must be capable of continuous adjustment to the advancing life of 
separate nations and also of the world. It must be directed by the 
enlightened conscience of mankind.” . . . Such a League will be “an 
internationl manifestation of the Kingdom of God.” 

This Memorial was conveyed to the Paris Peace Council by a special 
Commission from the Federal Council and may have been one of the 
influences that led to the organization of the League of Nations estab¬ 
lished by the Treaty of Versailles. 

During the spring and summer of 1919, and especially during the 
Presidential campaign of 1920, the question of ratifying that treaty 
became a bitter political issue, upon which the political parties became 
hopelessly divided. It has not, therefore, seemed advisable for the 
Federal Council of the Churches to issue any statements for or against 
the League of Nations and American membership therein. This, how¬ 
ever, does not signify the abandonment by the churches of their ideal 
of world cooperation in the establishment of justice, righteousness, 
security and peace for all alike. It only means that many within the 
churches have felt that certain injustices and wrongs were embodied in 
the Treaty of Versailles, which the League was to enforce, and that 
these injustices and wrongs, with other limitations and defects, made 
it impossible for them to see in the League a step toward the realiza¬ 
tion of their Christian ideals of the Kingdom of God for the interna¬ 
tional life of the world. 

The establishment by the Nations, through the initiative of the 
League, of the Permanent Court of International Justice, whose func¬ 
tions are purely judicial and in the interest of equal justice for all, has 
received the practically unanimous support of the churches of the 
United States. They have expressed themselves with no uncertain 
voice in their remarkable Memorial to the Senate, (April, 1924), ap¬ 
pealing for American adherence to that Court. 

The Geneva Protocol on Compulsory Arbitration, Security and Dis¬ 
armament has come before the country so recently that the churches 
have not yet had time to study it and decide their attitude toward its 
multitudinous provisions. They will, no doubt, approve unanimously 
its general principles for the complete outlawry of war, condemning as 
criminal an aggressor nation, and for the pacific settlement of every 
threatening international dispute. The point of doubt lies in the pro¬ 
visions for economic and military sanctions. 

In general it may be said that the growing emphasis of the League 
on equal justice and security for all, and on ways for their achievement, 
together with diminishing emphasis on the work of the League for the 
primary benefit of the great Powers, is commending it to a steadily 
growing constituency in the United States. When it becomes clear 
to the vast majority in the churches that the League exists solely for 
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the promotion of justice, righteousness and peace for all, and cannot 
be utilized for special privilege by any, their demand for American 
membership in the League will be strong and insistent. 

PART II 

Relations of Church and State 

In the program on a warless world the question necessarily arises 
regarding the respective responsibilities of the Church and the State. 
What are their proper relations to each other? 

In the United States the respective organisms and functions of the 
State and the Church are ordinarily thought to be completely separate. 
A free Church in a free State is the accepted ideal. According to this 
view, the sacred and the secular are sharply distinguished. The Church 
has jurisdiction in the sacred matters of religion, while secular matters 
belong to the State. Christians must obey the State in secular matters, 
on the principle of rendering to Caesar the things that are Caesar's; but 
in matters of religion the Church is supreme. The State should not 
interfere with the Church in its affairs, and neither should the Church 
interfere with the State in its affairs. The respective realms of control, 
and jurisdiction are sharply separated. 

Every individual is of necessity a member of the State and has inescap¬ 
able and coercible obligations. He must obey the laws and support 
the Government. Membership, however, in the Church is voluntary. 
An individual is free to join and also free to withdraw at any time. 

Both the State and the Church are regarded as legitimate and neces- 
cary institutions, each rendering an essential service to the welfare of 
the individual, of the community and of the nation. 

Within the limits of law and order, churches and individuals of all 
religions are free to believe what they choose and free to live the kind 
of life they prefer. In this sense religion is an individual affair. Neither 
the State nor the Church may seek by force to coerce individual re¬ 
ligious beliefs. 

But, as already indicated, a rising tide of conviction is spreading over 
the nation, and especially among the churches, that the religion of Jesus 
requires a life of universal goodwill and brotherliness; that those who 
profess to be Christian should seek to banish evils of all kinds from the 
world; and that this can be done only by securing the acceptance of 
new ideals and a new spirit by the governments of the nations. 

In this sense, the churches of America are beginning to seek to influ¬ 
ence the policies of the State. The adoption of "Prohibition” is one 
manifestation of this conviction. 

It is also becoming clear that in the achievement of a warless world 
the State alone is impotent. The assumptions widely held that religious 
and moral considerations are quite outside the purview of the State; 
that the State is an institution of power; that it is absolutely sov- 
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ereign; that it is under no obligation to a higher authority; and that 
the true aim and purpose of a State is to grow more and more pow¬ 
erful, we begin to recognize, constitute , a menace to the world and 
even to the State in which these conceptions are held. The falsity of 
these assumptions must be asserted and taught. Behind and under¬ 
neath the activities of the State, we began to see, there is need for 
effective moral education and leadership, cultivating among the people 
the ideals and motives of true international life upon which permanent 
peace can alone be based. 

On the other hand, since the actual relations of nations are deter¬ 
mined by their governments, the abolition of war can be achieved 
only by the appropriate agreements, activities and cooperation of states. 
Moral principles must control the activities of states if good will, 
mutual consideration and helpfulness are to prevail. Here then the 
realms of religion and politics intertwine. 

We are learning that in this, and in many other matters as well, the 
sharp distinction between the secular and the religious, the political and 
the ethical cannot be maintained. This insight is forcing rapidly to 
the front questions regarding appropriate ways by which the Church 
can secure from the State the adoption of policies and practices that 
are ethical. On the answer of these questions hangs the fate of the 
world. For the wages of sin is death for nations as well as for indi¬ 
viduals. A world of non-moral states is doomed. 

And this raises the question whether a citizen is subject to the State 
in matters of morals. Can citizens who believe that war and prepara¬ 
tions for war are violations of God’s universal moral law be loyal 
to the State? Can a Christian be a loyal citizen of a non-moral State? 
Can a Christian in obedience to a cdmmand from the State rightly 
commit acts which would be wrong for him as an individual—theft, 
deception, anger, revenge, murder? Which possesses superior author¬ 
ity? How can the Church make the State Christian? Is the attitude 
of the “conscientious objector” right regarding the use of force by the 
State in achieving even the legitimate ends of security, liberty, justice 
and honor in international relations? 

These are questions which demand earnest study. They involve 
profound issues in the mutual relations of Church and State. Mani¬ 
festly their discussion is beyond the scope of this brief paper. 

PART III 

Fundamental Factors 

Before asking ourselves how the churches of the world can render 
the service demanded of them in the abolition of war, brief considera¬ 
tion must be given to the real causes of war. The answer is not so 
simple as many suppose. Many factors are involved—economic, politi- 
cal, psychological. The following elements can be distinguished: 
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1) Modern civilization has made all the nations of the world extra¬ 
ordinarily interdependent. They are interdependent for raw materials. 
No nation is completely supplied from within its own territories with 
all the varieties of mineral and vegetable products absolutely essential 
for its manifold industrial activities. Each must secure something from 
without. They are also interdependent for markets. Purchases by 
one people furnish no small part of the prosperity of another people. 
And they are interdependent for food. No country supplies all the 
varieties and quantities of food demanded by its people. Each nation 
secures from others, and also contributes to others. 

2) Notwithstanding their vital interdependence, each is absolutely 
independent politically. Each is a law unto itself. Each naturally 
seeks to extend its control of the vital necessities of its people. Each 
desires to be, just so far as possible, independent economically and 
industrially. Political independence is felt, indeed, to be menaced by 
economic dependence. This it is that has caused the rivalry during 
recent decades of the peoples of Europe for colonial possessions in 
Africa and for preferential trade rights and preferential access to raw 
materials and markets in China. 

3) The growth of population in all civilized nations is another 
factor of immense significance. Victories of medical science have mar¬ 
velously reduced the death rate and extended the span of life. The 
birth rate has not fallen correspondingly. When these vital changes 
affect all peoples, the problems of food production will grow increas¬ 
ingly serious. The amount of land on which food can be raised is 
strictly limited. The present food supply of the world can undoubtedly 
be much increased. But the time is not far ahead when the world's 
population will overtake its food supply. What effect will that have 
on the problem of war? 

4) Secret diplomacy and secret treaties constitute another factor 
in the situation. Secrecy has been the habit of governments from 
ancient times. By these means, balances of power between groups of 
states have been created. Each state seeks its own economic or other 
advantage with the aid of the other states of the group, but it has no 
control of the policies and procedures of those states. The peoples 
moreover have been quite ignorant of the real facts and the mutual 
agreements and have been committed to programs that in the end 
inevitably involved war. 

5) The existence of nations and of governments, however, is natural 
and indeed inevitable. States have come into being to meet certain 
fundamental needs of great groups of people living a common life. 
Not without sound reason have governments throughout the centuries 
claimed divine origin and divine authority. They exist to maintain 
order, justice and peace between the individuals, communities and 
classes of their own people. Intertribal developed into international 
relations. Each government naturally undertook to provide national 
security and liberty for its own people; to prevent oppression and ex- 
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ploitation by other nations; to maintain right and justice for its citi¬ 
zens in dealing with citizens of other lands; and to defend the honor 
and fair name of its people. These activities and objectives of govern¬ 
ment are natural, necessary and wholly legitimate. Yet these very 
activities have important bearings on the problem of war. 

6) Ignorance of each other by enormous aggregations of men is still 
another important factor in the problem. Speaking different languages; 
controlled by different moral, religious and cultural practices; and con¬ 
scious each of its own history, achievements, needs and interests, each 
group is apt to regard other groups as strangers and foreigners. The 
rights of others receive scant consideration. Each group ignores the 
Golden Rule. Wrongs produce wrath. Centuries of conflict have 
created deep-seated enmities, suspicions and more or less latent de¬ 
sires for revenge. A vicious circle of wrong spirit and mutual wrong¬ 
doings alienates all the peoples and races of men. 

7) In the past, the systematic education provided in all primary 
and secondary schools has commonly given a biased view of the history 
and character of other peoples and races, thereby creating national 
bigotry, race prejudice and an attitude of mind susceptible to the war 
appeal; while the persistent glorification of war and war heroes in 
literature and text-books has perpetuated the idea that war is the 
field of supreme opportunity for ambitious youth. Even in the sphere 
of religion, there has often been a narrow nationalism, intensified by 
a type of teaching in which God has been presented as a tribal or 
national deity—rather than as the God and Father of all mankind. 

8) The capitalistic organization of modern society as a cause of 
war needs special study. Many maintain that it is the principal cause 
today and that the war system will continue until private capital is 
destroyed. Great aggregations of private wealth seek investment in 
foreign lands. Capitalists have intimate relations with, if not virtual 
control of, governments. The resources of governments—diplomacy, 
army and navy—are utilized by big business to get opportunity and 
security for their foreign investments. Capital, moreover, in enor¬ 
mous munition plants, unconsciously produces and sometimes, it is 
asserted, even deliberately cultivates suspicion and fear between nations. 
For, in proportion as nations fear each other, they arm, and in pro¬ 
portion as nations arm, munition interests prosper. 

9) The spirit of greed and selfishness, moreover, and the schemes 
of adventurous and unscrupulous traders in foreign lands to get all that 
is possible for as little as possible, are common characteristics of many 
who go from one group to another. The natural predatory tendencies 
of men and the spirit of exploitation by the shrewd and powerful of 
those that are ignorant, backward, and weak find abundant opportunity 
in the contacts of mutually alien races and strange peoples.- These 
selfish transactions, wrongs and injustices lead to bitterness, resent¬ 
ment, animosity. 
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10) The very nature of our modern industrial system and its faulty 
method of distributing profits is also regarded by many as making war 
inevitable. This system, through its increasing utilization of scientific 
knowledge and natural power, can produce, with ever diminishing num¬ 
bers of human workers, more than the local market can consume. This 
forces the dread alternatives of increasing unemployment or expanding 
foreign markets. To maintain employment, markets must therefore be 
secured by diplomacy and protected by naval and military forces. 
Economic militaristic imperialism, it is contended, is an inevitable by¬ 
product of our modern scientific-industrial-financial system. Vast world 
wars between nationalistic economic rivals appear to be inevitable so 
long as the present system is maintained. 

11) Partisan politics in many lands seem also to play a particularly 
pernicious part in producing the war spirit and ultimately war. The 
party out of power charges the party in power with a “weak foreign 
policy.” The spirit of narrow nationalism and jingoistic patriotism is 
cultivated and appealed to as a means by which to overthrow the dom¬ 
inant party and take its place. In the contests of political parties, the 
objective facts and the international consequences of their discussion 
are of little concern to the debaters. Each distorts the situation in order 
to put the other party in false positions and drive it out of power. Per¬ 
haps no more sinister and difficult element in the whole situation exists 
than the fierce and unscrupulous conflicts of party politics within each 
of the major nations. 

12) Among other important factors in the situation we can barely 
refer to only five. Modern conditions of general education and com¬ 
munications have made possible as never before (1) a selfish, self- 
conscious, self-assertive nationalism and (2) a vast horde of imperfectly 
educated and irresponsible writers, who appeal to the worst nationalis¬ 
tic elements in each nation. Hence comes (3) the poisoned jingo 
press, which is at the same time too largely dominated (4) by great 
and self-seeking economic interests. In each land, moreover, are (5) 
thousands of retired officers of armies and navies, whose training 
makes them practically incapable of thinking on international rela¬ 
tions save in terms of suspicion, ill-will and force. Their fervid 
patriotism leads them to oppose as disloyal and dangerous all plans 
for universal peace based on mutual confidence, goodwill, justice, law 
and order, in which ideals they too often have little or no faith. Their 
inevitable influence promotes public opinion in support of militarism 
and the force-philosophy of the State. 

PART IV 

A Supendous Undertaking 

In the light of these various factors of the modern world, it is mani¬ 
fest that the achievement of a warless world is a task so intricate 
and so stupendous that few as yet appreciate how difficult and stu¬ 
pendous it is. 
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The various factors of modern civilization tending to produce war 
need the most careful study by church leaders and then by the rank 
and file of church members. Programs should be laid out for both 
knowing and dealing with the dangers. There is call for skilfull^strategy 
in the crusade for peace. In each nation there might well be a “General 
Staff” of the Churches for Peace, composed of men of conspicuous abil¬ 
ity, insight and knowledge. They should be trained specialists, giving 
their entire time to the single task of education and guiding the people 
of right mind and good will into those cooperative movements by 
which to overcome the “causes of war.” 

The emotional demand for the abolition of war is well-nigh uni¬ 
versal. But an understanding of the real problems involved, and the 
willingness to pay the necessary price for achievement are still gen¬ 
erally absent from the people. 

No nation, indeed, wants war. But every nation wants its rights. 
It wants liberty and security. It wants respectful and honorable treat¬ 
ment. It wants the opportunity to enlarge its resources and its markets 
and to increase its prosperity. These objectives and these convictions 
tend to bring growing and vigorous nations into rivalry and conflict. 

Fundamental, therefore, to the achievement of a warless world is 
the task of reconciling the nations. They must learn to see the real 
world of their neighbors, to understand and sympathize with their 
problems and needs. They must learn, also, to see their own national 
defects and wrong-doings in their international relations. They must 
develop mutual confidence. They must devise methods for solving in a 
fair and even-handed way the inevitable clashes of national desire and 
policy, before insoluble situations arise whose only result is war. 

To see where real right and real justice lie is not always easy. Indeed 
it is highly difficult. In most disputes each party has some truth and 
some right on its side. If, therefore, war is to be banished from the 
modern world, the competing and clashing wants and needs and rights 
of vast self-conscious groups of men must somehow be reconciled. 

To insure the ending of war we must deal with the collisions of 
interest which produce war; we must recognize in advance the causes 
of trouble and remove them while they are yet in germ. War cannot 
be stopped when it is about to break, when angry passions have gripped 
the nations. The time to act is years before, by changes in policy, by 
friendly conferences and mutually helpful agreements. When danger 
of war actually looms up it is usually too late. 

A warless world, moreover, cannot be achieved by a smtill number 
of enthusiastic idealists and clever statesmen in a few of the nations. 
The reason why the “peace movement” has not thus far accomplished 
more than it has, is because the number of those who have taken serious_ 
interest in it has been so small. War will be banished from the world 
when millions of individuals participate in the movement. Men and 
women of every type and class, from laborers to statesmen, must share 
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in sane programs, develop the right spirit, understand the problems and 
cooperate in creating correct international public opinion. 

The thought of a warless world must somehow be transformed 
form a beautiful idea into a driving passion. Mere intellectual consid¬ 
erations will never end war. A crusading spirit must take possession 
of scores of thousands of devoted and determined men and women in 
each land, who will inspire and lead the millions. 

An Engineering Task 

Yet mere emotional demand for the abolition of war, mere denuncia¬ 
tion of war as folly, as futile, or even as sin; mere description of the 
glory and prosperity of a world in lasting peace, will not achieve the 
end. The task is a vast problem in human engineering. Condemna¬ 
tion never stopped the raging floods of the Mississippi from overflowing 
into adjacent lowlands. That was a task for engineers. So, too, is the 
task of ending wars an engineering task. Only it is vastly larger and 
more difficult. It requires the construction of much international ma¬ 
chinery, for the distribution of impartial and adequate information, for 
developing the right spirit, for the creation of real international law, 
for maintaining the security of each by the united power of all, and for 
the actual peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

An Educational Task 

The abolition of war is a great educational undertaking. Millions of 
men in many lands must be taught to know history as it has actually 
been. The peoples must get the sober facts—deflating national pride 
and exaggerated egoism, creating respect for neighbors, and showing 
that all humanity is indissolubly bound together in a common destiny 
of weal or woe. Millions of men must be taught the A, B, C of 
international cooperation for the common good. And they must dis¬ 
cover that the welfare, security, justice, liberty and honor of each is 
inseparable in the long run from that of all. 

Systematic education for peace should begin in the primary schools. 
All history text-books need careful revision. Essential to our world- 
peace program are scientific and impartial accounts of national con¬ 
flicts and international relations. The great cultural achievements 
and great leaders of each people should be described, for children— 
and adults also—love heroes. Even war heroes should be honored, 
but in ways that recognize the merits of heroes of other lands also, 
even of enemies. Thus may the spirit of fair play and appreciation 
be cultivated. The processes by which justice and peace, liberty and 
honor have been progressively secured within ever widening areas 
should be explained and stressed. The vital necessity for impartial 
law, courts and police should be made clear. For world peace can 
come only when great nations are ready to live as members of the world 
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community under a common law, abandoning their hitherto unquestioned 
right to be their own plaintiff, jury, judge and executioner in matters 
of international concern. 

A Cooperative Task 

Since wars spring from rivalry between nations, peace can come only 
by cooperation for peace in all matters that threaten to disrupt harmon¬ 
ious relations. 

To be specific, methods for international cooperation should be devised 
in matters of trade, in the fair distribution of food and raw materials 
for industries and especially in the maintenance of security and justice 
for each by the united thought, purpose and power of all. This inevit¬ 
ably leads to some kind of a League or Association of Nations. 

Might not the governments establish departments with suitable staffs 
and susbtantial budgets for the sole purpose of finding and promoting 
methods of international cooperation? Should not governments pro¬ 
mote popular education on international good will? If it is legitimate 
for governments to maintain expensive establishments for security by 
means of armies and navies, why should it not be suitable for them 
to maintain parallel departments for security by means of activities 
creating good will and understanding between the nations? Efficiently 
carried out with budgets, small in proportion to budgets for military 
and naval preparedness, permanent peace for all the world could in 
time be assured. “Peace preparedness” would ultimately render “war- 
preparedness” unnecessary.* 

A Moral and a Religious Task 

Finally the establishment of permanent world peace is fundamentally 
also a moral and religious undertaking. Conceptions of duty and of 
religion must be enlarged. Whole nations must learn that moral prin¬ 
ciples effective in times of peace are universal and absolute and apply to 
states as well as to individuals. To steal, to lie, to deceive, to let loose 
the passions of lust and wrath and revenge, are never right. God is 
God for all and Father of all. He has no pet race. He has no private 
interest in one people more than in another. It is folly to petition him 
to be on “our side.” If we are Christians, if we believe in the God whom 
Jesus trusted and obeyed, we must believe that God hates all injustice, 
all oppression, all selfishness, all greed, all deceit. God loves all men, 
all nations and all races. 

This moral and religious education of the nations is the unique and 

* The suggestion of this paragraph has been repeatedly advanced by American writers 
and speakers in various forms during recent years. The essay by Dr. David Starr Jordan 
contributed to the American Peace Award and published in the volume, "Ways to Peace,” 
giving twenty of these essays, lays special stress on this proposal. In more concrete fornu— 
it suggests that just as every government has a department devoted exclusively' tA-tlie 
maintenance of security through preparations for war; and a department of foreign affairs 
for the negotiation of treaties and the constant scrutiny of all international relations from 
the standpoint of national policy; so there should be a department or bureau exclusively 
devoted to the promotion of international goodwill, justice and peace ; the department might 
be made coordinate with the other departments of governments, or it might be made a 
section of the Department of State, the secretary in this case being under-secretary. 
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distinctive task for the churches in the Crusade for universal peace. 
If they fail, civilization fails and destruction will come down upon the 
whole world. Where the spirit of essential good will and of mutual con¬ 
fidence exists, every dispute can be settled. It is for the churches 
therefore to teach the peoples this right spirit. Without it no effec¬ 
tive international machinery can either be established or made to func¬ 
tion in times of stress and storm. 

PART V 

The Distinctive Function of the Churches 

The churches cannot of course take the place of the states. Pastors 
cannot substitute for statesmen in the dealings of nations and gov¬ 
ernments. While statesmen must draft the treaties, conduct the con¬ 
ferences and determine the legal relations and procedures of the nations, 
the distinctive field for preachers and pastors is to cultivate among the 
people the spirit of fair play, the desire for right and truth, and the 
will to brotherhood. For, as has been repeatedly stated, at the very 
foundation of any effective peace movement are the inescapable prin¬ 
ciples of the Golden Rule and the Good Samaritan. These must be 
widely held as ruling convictions before they can be applied to inter¬ 
national affairs. 

These principles and this spirit, however, cannot be cultivated in 
the abstract, in a vacuum—as mere ideals. Pastors and preachers must 
know the concrete situations, the difficult questions of daily contacts. 
It is their high office to proclaim the law of God, the categorical im¬ 
perative for nations as well as for individuals. 

It is theirs to bridge the chasms of feeling created by international 
politics or trade. It is theirs to banish misunderstanding and to create 
right understanding. It is theirs to conquer the hatreds and banish 
the suspicions that lead to war; to still the passions of national selfish¬ 
ness and greed. It is theirs to lead their peoples into clear under¬ 
standing of the causes of war and into fixed desire and determined will 
to walk as nations in the ways of righteousness and justice. It is 
theirs to teach the nations that practice of the Golden Rule in interna¬ 
tional life can alone bring in the Golden Age; that nations as well as 
individuals can and should overcome evil with good; that the strong 
should bear the burdens of the weak and so fulfil the law of Christ. 

In a word, it is theirs to show how the world war-system of the 
nations violates God's purposes for the human family; that wrong and 
evil of every kind result from war and that fundamental and righteous 
solutions of difficulties between nations and races are seldom secured 
by war. 

Christian leaders may well picture the pitiful sufferings of those who 
fight and die; the horrible shambles into which the boys are hurled; 
the still more pitiful plight of millions of innocent women and children 
and the essential futility of it all. 
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The churches can lead their members to unalterable opposition to 
every act of their own governments inconsistent with Christian ideals 
and Christian principles. They can become centers of accurate inter¬ 
national knowledge, centers of courageous opposition to the war spirit 
and the war mind. 

While the churches, therefore, should not seek to take the place of 
the State, nor pastors attempt to dictate to statesmen the details of 
policies or the terms of treaties, they can rightly demand of the State 
the observance of moral principles. The churches in every nation can 
properly request their statesmen to devise procedures, enact laws and 
adopt treaties that look to international cooperation for the common 
good in place of self-seeking, nationalistic ambitions, and that substi¬ 
tute law for war in the settlement of international disputes. The 
churches may properly lead in the advocacy of specific constructive 
propositions for international cooperation. 

In democratic countries the churches can inspire their individual 
members to express in their votes their convictions regarding war and 
peace, electing men to positions of trust who will fight the moral battles 
for peace and guide their respective governments into Christian rela¬ 
tions with other nations. 

The Christian program for world peace must be sane and sober, prac¬ 
tical and concrete. Crying for the moon, however insistent and enthus¬ 
iastic, will always be futile and may be disastrous. The goals which 
the churches set before the people should be intrinsically achievable. 

Finally the churches must learn to work together in this great crusade. 
Sporadic actions by one group and then another for this objective and 
then for that,—however good in themselves—will accomplish little. 
“Like a mighty army” is the clue and the watchword. Each 
church must be so much in earnest that it will devote money and men 
to the task. The church never accomplishes anything worth while in 
any line until it supports men and provides budgets for the cause. 

The churches must develop trained men. They need experts. These 
will be their leaders. And these experts, representing the churches in 
each land, must get together and work together, steadily, patiently, 
determinedly, until they have fashioned and drilled a mighy host of 
Christian men and women who have the will to establish the King¬ 
dom of God in the relations of nations. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 

1. The ideal of the Kingdom of God is universal. It includes every 
relation of human life. Individuals, communities, society, classes, na¬ 
tions, races,—all come within its scope. And the great spiritual agency 
for realizing this ideal is the Church of the living God. To it has"been 
eutrusted the divine revelation of God's redemptive purposes for the 
human race, incarnated in His Son Jesus Christ, and renewed in vital¬ 
izing power, generation after generation, through the Holy Spirit. 
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This ideal of the Kingdom of God includes banishment of wrong 
and wickedness, sorrow, suffering, wretchedness and poverty and the 
achievement of righteousness and justice, mercy, joy and peace for all 
mankind. 

2. The achievement of a Christian world-order rests primarily on 
Jhe churches. This is a heavy responsibility. Failure spells the doom 
of Christian civilization, the destruction of the white nations in fratrici¬ 
dal strife. The churches of Christendom can end war if they will. 
To reach this goal they must be practical and concrete; and they must 
be. inspired by holy and invincible enthusiasm. The war to end war 
must be a crusade—a crusade to banish pagan ideals, the pagan spirit 
and pagan policies. It must be guided by sanity, knowledge and prac¬ 
tical common sense. 

3. Christians by the million should be brought face to face with 
the personal question of the Christian attitude towards the war-system 
of the nations and the war-method of solving international and inter¬ 
racial disputes. Are they Christian? What is the method taught by 
Jesus for dealing with difficulties? In what spirit would Jesus seek to 
solve disputes? Each Christian must decide his own duty as a con¬ 
scientious follower of Jesus. 

4. Christian leaders in every land should set themselves with utmost 
zeal to cultivate among their own people the spirit of forgiveness and 
reconciliation with recent enemies and ancient foes. The hatreds and 
animosities due to past wrongs should be wiped out. Each people 
should learn to see its own wrong-doings. In this world of strife, 
none are innocent. All are guilty. All need both to forgive and to 
be forgiven. The reconciliation of the races is an essential factor in 
of Christian program for a warless world. 

5. Christian nations must cultivate the right spirit and true friend¬ 
liness toward the potentially mighty races of Asia and Africa. The 
achievement of a warless world depends on brotherly treatment ac¬ 
corded those races by the white nations of Europe. 

6. The churches in each land should establish a committee or cab¬ 
inet or General Staff for Peace. It should officially represent the entire 
Church body and be composed of the ablest leaders prepared to give 
adequate time to this vital ask. For none more vital or more impera¬ 
tive faces the churches and the world. This General Staff for Peace 
should scrutinize and judge the policies and actions of their respective 
governments from the standpoint of Christian ideals and principles. 
The government of each land should clearly understand that the 
churches are no longer bound to the chariot wheels of the State; that 
Christians have a loyalty to Christ that is superior to every human 
loyalty; and that as Christians and as churches they reserve to them 
selves the right to independent, moral judgment upon the international 
actions and policies of governments. 
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7. No more important and patriotic service can the churches render 
their respective nations and governments than by maintaining inde¬ 
pendence of judgment regarding international policies and undertakings. 
The governments should be cordially supported in every right endeavor 
and especially in resistance to the efforts of those who would utilize 
the military and diplomatic powers of governments for selfish, capital¬ 
istic or narrow nationalistic ambitions. Never again should th<* 
churches endorse and support a war concerning the causes, obligations 
and purposes of which they do not have complete information. Never 
again should they innocently and ignorantly yield themselves and their 
sacred authority to further the aims of governments dominated by 
secret, selfish policies and by pagan principles and objectives. The 
deceptions practiced by the governments during the late war in pub¬ 
lishing “censored” information and in omitting from their official Blue 
Books and Yellow Books essential facts, thus securing a moral support 
from the people otherwise impossible, should be a lesson never to be 
forgotten. 

8. Only when the churches persuade the nations to come to the 
House of God ready to listen to His Law and to walk in His paths, 
will come the dawn of a new day for the children of men. And it may 
be nearer than we think—if only a few determined, clear minded, in¬ 
spired and gifted leaders shall arise in each church and each nation, 
called of God and endowed for this task. If the churches want them 
and call for them God will send them. The demand of the peoples of 
every land is for peace, universal and permanent. But the masses are 
dumb and blind. They do not see the way. They cannot speak their 
mind. They are groping for the goal. But they cannot reach it with¬ 
out intelligent, wise and conscientious leadership. 

The central and final problem is the problem of Christian leaders. 


APPENDICES 


INTERNATIONAL IDEALS 
OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


Adopted by 

The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, December, 1921 
The majority of the Constituent Bodies of the 
Federal Council during 1922, 1923 and 1924 
The Fifth Quadrennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council, December 1924 


I. We believe that nations no less than individuals are subject to God’s 
immutable moral laws. 


II. We believe that nations achieve true welfare, greatness and honor only 
through just dealing and unselfish service. 

III. We believe that nations that regard themselves as Christian have special 
international obligations. 


IV. We believe that the spirit of Christian brotherliness can remove every 
unjust barrier of trade, color, creed and race. 

V. We believe that Christian patriotism demands the practice of good-will 
between nations. 

VI. We believe that international policies should secure equal justice for all 
races. 

VII. We believe that all nations should associate themselves permanently for 
world peace and good-will. 

VIII. We believe in international law, and in the universal use of international 
courts of justice and boards of arbitration. 
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IX. We believe in a sweeping reduction of armaments by all nations. 

X. We believe in a warless world, and dedicate ourselves to its achievement. 

XIII 


A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA FROM 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL’S COMMISSION ON INTER¬ 
NATIONAL JUSTICE AND GOODWILL 

(March, 1924) 


The war-system of the nations is the outstanding evil of present-day civiliza- 
tion. It is the most ominous anti-Christian phase of modern life. The nations 
are constructing more and more effective devices for wholesa l e destruction. 

.?!?ld a J lc> ther world war overtake us, helpless men, women and children by the 
million, in cities great and small, would be suffocated, poisened, burned to death. 

* * * * * 

The followers of Christ throughout our land should now concentrate on the 
stupendous and imperative task of outlawing war and banishing it from the world. 
1 he Churches, as Churches, should grapple with this monstrous foe. Let them 
denounce the colossal wrongs and evils of war, and point out the violation of 
every moral principle and ideal by the methods of war. Let them call the peoples 
to repentance for their long acquiescence in the war-system of the nations. Let 
them cultivate the right mind and the right will, which alone can make permanent 
peace a reality. 

* * * * * 

This is a task for the Churches of all the nations; for world peace can conic 
only by the common action of all the nations. But the .Churches of America 
have a unique opportunity and responsibility—to influence our nation to take the 
lead m outlawing war and to inspire our government to take its appropriate part 
in the councils of the nations for the establishment of a new international order. 

♦ * * * * 

Should not the Churches, affirming that their loyalty to Christ transcends all 
lower loyalties and determined to apply the principles and the spirit of Christ 
e Y? r y national and international problem, stand on their own feet, do their own 
thinking, adopt their own policies, and assert their independent right to deal with 
the greatest moral evil of this generation? Let them refuse unequivocally to sup¬ 
port pagan international policies or acquiesce in colossal and provocative prepara- 
: lc 7? !s . t° r super-pagan wars. Let them declare that, for nations no less than for 
individuals, the wages of sin is death and that evil is to be overcome with good. 

* * * * * 


The time has surely come for the Churches, as Churches, local as well as 
national, to organize and mobilize for constructive programs in the crusade to 
establish world peace Pastors should steadily hold these matters before their 
congregations. Women s organizations, young people’s societies, Sunday Schools 
and groups of every kind should give themselves with utmost zeal to this crusade. 
A f * ^ Churches should become centers of accurate information on the bearing 
ot Christian principles on international problems, centers of constructive programs 
for international righteousness and organized goodwill, centers of courageous 
t0 , war-spirit and the war-system, placing loyalty to Christ and 
His Will above local prejudice, class jealousy, race hatred, partisan politics and 
narrow nationalism 

This call is an appeal for practical action. Not they who say, “Lord Lord” 
shall be saved, but they who DO the Will of the Heavenly Father. 


Christian citizens have the right and the duty to inquire of those who repre¬ 
sent them concerning their ideas and purposes regarding the outlawry of war, 
the substitution of law for war, and the embodiment in appropriate legislator 
of the ethical principles of the Kingdom of God in the relations of nations. 

* * * * * 

r T* 1 ? war-system of the nations will be overthrown and a peace system estab¬ 
lished only when millions of men and women take vital interest in these ques¬ 
tions, place them above party politics, and express their convictions in their votes. 
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THE 1925 PROGRAM 

OF THE 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 

IN AMERICA 

Adopted at Atlanta, Ga. 

December 8, 1924 


The Responsibility of the Churches 

The Church of Jesus Christ throughout the world has the responsibility for 
moulding the minds and wills of nations, no less than of individuals, to do 
justly, to love mercy and to walk humbly with God. 

Christians of all lands and all churches should seek with utmost determina¬ 
tion to reconcile the nations, to eradicate their misunderstandings, prejudices, 
hatreds, fears and suspicions, and to create among them the spirit of unity and 
the noble purpose to work for the common good. 


Ideals and Realization 

Realization of the ideals and principles of the Prince of Peace would mean 
the abolition of war and of all preparation for war. This would involve the 
acceptance of the spirit and the establishment of the agencies of justice, iair 
dealing and goodwill between nations. It would require the friendly cooperation 
of all nations in the creation and maintenance of international law, in the 
determination to settle every threatening international dispute by judicial 
process or by proceedings of arbitration or conciliation, and in provisions tor 
security, honor and economic opportunity for all alike, both great and small. 
For permanent world peace can come only from justice, justice from impartial 
law and impartial law only from orderly society, organized on the principles 
of universal goodwill revealed to us in Jesus Christ 

For the achievement of these sublime ends, under the guidance and blessing 
of God Almighty, we commend to the ,Churches of America the following con¬ 
crete suggestions: 

The World Court 


Let the Churches of America continue their campaign for adherence by the 
United States to the Protocol of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
under the terms stated by the late President Harding and urged by President 
Coolidge. . 

This World Court of Justice is not only the fruition and consummation of 
many decades of American discussions, plans and desires for international 
peace through justice based on law, but also the promise of a , arg f r u 1 ? l }~ 
truer righteousness and justice among the nations, a step forward in the establish¬ 
ment of the Kingdom of God among men This Court will, we believe 
promote the development of a well-considered body of international law and 
the substitution of reason, justice and goodwill in place of the crude and 
savage methods of war or threats of war in settling international disputes 
and in maintaining legitimate and vital national interests. 


International Law 

Let the Christians of America steadily insist that the United States should 
actively cooperate with the nations of the world in codifying existing inter¬ 
national law and in drafting and enacting new law to cover situations not 
covered by existing law. The United States should be among the first of 
the great nations on a reciprocal basis to accept the principles and the pledge 
to submit to suitable international tribunals for settlement every threatening 
dispute, whatsoever its nature may be. 
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The Outlawing of War 

Let the Christians and Churches of America support with vigor the move¬ 
ment for the outlawing of war. America should heartily cooperate in the 
complete repudiation of aggressive war as a legitimate method for settling 
international disputes, remembering that where there is no aggression there 
will be no need for defense. 

Aggressive war should be branded as an international crime and an aggressor 
nation regarded as having committed a crime among the nations. Adequate 
and impartial agencies should speedily be established for determining the 
aggressor in specific cases and for bringing to bear upon such a nation the 
combined moral condemnation of the world. 


Universal Disarmament 

Let American Christians support with united hearts and voices the call of 
all peoples for the drastic reduction of armaments of every kind. 

Armaments not only cost colossal sums wrung from impoverished peoples, 
block industry, hinder production, consume capital, doom millions to helpless 
poverty, and cripple all movements for the common good; but they also foster 
international suspicion, fears and hatreds, in ever widening circles of vicious 
influence. They help create the militaristic mind among their own people 
and also among suspecting neighbors. 

The time has come for nations to prepare and carry out together vast and 
continuing piograms for reduction of armament, in conjunction with pledges 
for the pacific settlement of every threatening international dispute and with 
adequate guarantees of security and of maintenance of honor for the nations 

that give themselves to the program for peace. 

For disarmament must be mutual; it is impossible without security and 
security depends upon adequate and enduring institutions and agencies for 
peace. 

American Christians should exert .every influence to secure the issuance or 

^ c ?P. tance b y the United States Government of an invitation to attend a 

World Disarmament Conference. We believe that our own Government should 
show its readiness for such a step by taking the leadership in the program 
for disarmament. 


Cooperation With Other Nations 

TT^ e Vc aS CIl r i ; stian cit i z ens earnestly advocate the full cooperation of the 
United States with other nations in efficient international organization for the 
pacific settlement of every international dispute, for the outlawing of war and 
for a program of thorough-going disarmament for all, in which organization 
all nations may take their full share in establishing world justice, in bearing 
world burdens and in maintaining world peace. 

In accordance with expressions, offical and otherwise, already made by the 
Constituent Bodies of the Federal Council, we advocate full, open and friendly 
relations between the United States and the League of Nations, without com¬ 
mitments which would involve us in the local politics of European or of 
other nations. 


We believe that with proper reservations and a clear statement of America’s 
principles and international policies the United States might and should take 
her place at the side of all the nations cooperating in the League and could 
render important service in solving difficult international problems and in pro¬ 
moting world justice and understanding, world goodwill and peace. 


Reestablishing Right-Relations With Japan 


Let American Christians study with utmost care the situation of strain re¬ 
cently created between America and Japan by the action of Congress in abruptly 
annulling the Gentlemens Agreement with Japan and in refusing even to 
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consider Japan’s courteous offer to adjust the matter on any terms within 
the bounds of reason and honor. Congress committed an act in flagrant dis¬ 
regard of the customary amenities and procedures of international relations. 

Let us seek a fundamental solution of our relations with Japan which, while 
completely protecting the Pacific Coast States from all dangers of Asiatic 
immigration, shall be thoroughly courteous and free from humiliating race 
discrimination. The issue is not “closed.” Some friendly adjustment must 
be found. 

The Forward Move of the Churches 

The Federal Council records its deep satisfaction in receiving the stirring 
declarations and utterances of many of its constituent bodies, calling for the 
establishment of a Christian world order and for the complete abolition of 
war as a recognized and legitimate method of settling disputes between nations. 

It rejoices that for the achievement of these hieh ends fifteen denominations 
have established Commissions, Committees or Departments on International 
Goodwill to carry forward constructive educational programs within their own 
membership and to cooperate with one another in the common effort to render 
more effective the Christian ideal of a warless world. 

Rejoicing in what has been done, the Federal Council expresses its convic¬ 
tion that, for the full achievement of our ideal, every national, state and city 
religious body should have an appropriate and effective agency to deal with 
this question, and in close cooperation with the Federal Council s Commission 
actually to carry out the essential educational programs. Denominations, 
pastors, congregations and church members should be urged to realize the 
weight of the responsibility resting upon them for the abolition of war and 

its complete banishment from the earth . , •, , 

The Federal Council earnestly suggests to all colleges, theological schbols 
and seminaries the importance of providing for their students effective 
courses on international questions and especially on the fundamental moral 
principles which must be generally accepted by nations before war and pre¬ 
parations for war will cease. It urges the introduction of lessons on these 
issues in Sunday Schools and in study groups and classes within or affiliated 
with the Churches. 


The Need for Prayer 

In seeking these high objectives of world justice, brotherhood and peace, 
the Federal Council calls upon all Christian people in every church and every 
home to pray as a people for forgiveness for our long apathy to the continuance 
of the war-system; forgiveness for our blindness to the utterly un-Christian 
character of war; forgiveness for our national selfishness, for our lack of love 
to enemies, for our self-satisfaction and self-righteousness, for our race-pride 
and arrogance. 

Let us pray for fresh enlightenment of our minds, that we may see clearly 
where the pathway lies, for a new spirit of devotion to Jesus Christ, our Loid, 
for a new desire and a fixed will to do His will in our international relations. 
Let us educate our youth and our children to have faith in the possibility of 
achieving a Christian international life and of finding constructive methods 
for its realization. 

The Summons to Self-Dedication 

To these sublime purposes we summon the Christians and Churches of Ameiica, 
Let us seek to know and do the mind and the will of Christ, assured that 
these principles and ideals of His are rooted in the eternal and unchangeable 
character of God, the fountain of all justice and law, the infinite source of 
reason and love. Let us dedicate ourselves afresh to the accomplishment of 
these high ends, seeking therein the guidance and blessing of the I nnce of 
Peace. 
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Excerpts from 

DECLARATIONS and RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY NATIONAL CHURCH BODIES 


Methodist Episcopal (May, 1924) 

Millions of our fellow men have died heroically in “a war to end war." What 
they undertook must be finished by methods of peace. War is not inevitable. 
It is the supreme enemy of mankind. Its futility is beyond question. Its 
continuance is the suicide of civilization. We are determined to outlaw the 
whole war system. 

_The patriotism of the Methodist Episcopal Church has never been challenged. 
runi 1 * 0Ur P 10 ^? 5 nor our loyalty must be impugned when we insist on the 
fulfillment of pledges made to the dead and assert our Christian ideals for 
the living. Governments which ignore the Christian conscience of men in 
time of peace^ can not justly claim the lives of men in time of war. Secret 
diplomacy and political partisanship must not draw men into the dilemma of 
deciding between support of country and loyalty to Christ. 

The world is now open to a crusade for peace. War-weary nations every¬ 
where are eagerly waiting. America should lead the way. The Nation and 
1 hUrCh Car \ now w ^ at the y niay never, never be able to do again. 

We set ourselves to create the will to peace. We recommend that a prayer 
for peace be prepared and used at every communion service. Through its 
educational program, our Church must do its full share to mould the present 
youth of all races into a peace-loving generation. We shall launch an ag- 
gressive campaign to teach the nature, causes and consequences of war. The 
glorification of war must end. 

We set ourselves to create the conditions for peace. Selfish nationalism, 

economic imperialism and militarism must cease. We demand the establish¬ 
ment of the principle that conscription of wealth and labor must be the counter¬ 
part of any future conscription of human life. As great odium must be put 
upon the war profiteer as is put upon the slacker. The protection of special 
privileges secured by investors in foreign lands has too often imperiled the 
peace of nations. This source of danger must be prevented. The rights of 
the smallest natmn must be held as sacred as those of the strongest. 

We hold the cause of peace dearer than party allegiance and we shali tolerate 
no dilatory or evasive attitudes on the part of those who represent us 

We set ourselves to create organization for peace. Grateful to our Govern- 
ment for leadership in the movement toward reduction of armaments and 

the promotion of tribunals for international arbitration, we insist upon a 
still more decided an,d aggressive policy in these directions. We urge the 
President of the United States to summon another Conference of the Nations 
tor the more drastic reduction of armaments. We likewise urge upon the 
Senate the immediate entrance of the United States into the Permanent ,Court 
of International Justice. The participation of the United States in a League 
of Nations will receive our active aid. b 

. 'll 11 u P° n a11 °ur people to support for public office men pledged to 

e these ends. The ballot and other direct processes of democracy must 

now be employed in securing a warless world. y 

witha 1 thp r £ tla »‘ ty v? fnbsting in the campaign for peace. We seek alliance 

with all the forces which make for the principles here advocated. We there- 

aDDointin^° S a e t tv‘ r Ur Ch i ur r ch ? ow assume its ful1 share of responsibility by 
appointing at this General Conference a commission of twenty-five members 

st°™c P t°e S f i ed fn 0 inv ^ , l ? lsho P s ’. ten ministers, and ten laymen authorized and in¬ 
structed to invite the religious forces of the world to unite in a conference to 
consider the best plans and methods for making the impact of a world-wide 
religious sentiment against the evils we deplore 

° f brotherhood are plainly challenged. The progress of the 
5“ f of J es V s ( r hr ' st I s . c ! earl y at stake. The issues are so momentous 
l h .Ll PP ? ^1 fo ,- ! e . adersh >p « so great, that we here and now call upon al 
thk lrl°t aVO ' d dlv ‘ s ' ve and fr u>tless discussions and unite their energies in 

^rJ t f ° r 3 T 3 r free world - To this sublime end we dedicate 

ourselves, and for its accomplishment we invoke the blessing of Almighty God. 
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Baptist (North) (June, 1924) 

Whereas, the Christian conscience of the world is coming to recognize that 
war is neither inevitable nor necessary, that it is contrary to the spirit and teach¬ 
ing of Jesus Christ; that it is the most colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts 
humanity today; that under modern conditions war has now become not only 
futile but suicidal; and that the recognition of this fact is necessary to the 
continuance of civilization; therefore be it . , . ., ^ f . „ 

Resolved, that the Northern Baptist Convention again declares its conviction 
that war is a wrong method for settling international disputes, and that, because 
it is wrong, the church must not only condemn war, and the things that make 
for war, but also take an active part in discovering and promoting the things 
which make for peace; and be it further . . . _ 

Resolved, that the Northern Baptist Convention desires to join with other 
religious bodies in calling a world conference to consider what can be done to 
promote more friendly relations among nations and to create a world consc ^J\ ct 
against war and so to bring the power of a United iChnstendom to bear against 
the continuance of the war system; and be it further 

Resolved, that we request our pastors and people to set themselves afresh to 
the task of creating a love of justice and a will for peace, and thus achieve t le 
utter repudiation of war by the Christian conscience and its outlawry by the gov¬ 
ernments of the world. 

Protestant Episcopal (September, 1922) 

There is one way and one way only to outlaw war. We must first establish 
a peace system. Mere disarmament by itself will not stop war Only the hrm 
establishment of the institutions and agencies of justice and of liberty under law, 
maintained by effective sanctions at the hands of law-abiding and peace loving 
nations, can possibly banish war from this war-cursed world. The most urgent 
need of mankind is the speedy establishment of international institutions to 
assure equal justice, full security and fair economic opportunity for all nations 
alike. These are essential prerequisites to permanent peace. 

We solemnly commit ourselves as members of a Christian Church to use 
every consistent means to the end that war may be abolished and that the 
Golden Rule may become the universal law of nations and peoples. 

(November, 1923) 

The Church cannot permit war to remain the only method for the ultimate 
settlement of disputes between nations. We are therefore of the conviction that 
it is the immediate and imperative duty of the United States Government either 
to join the existing League of Nations, or to proceed immediately to organize 
some other effective Association or Council of Nations for the pupose of settling 
amicably international disputes, and thus save us from the great danger of an¬ 
other World War. 

Congregational (October, 1923) 

Believing that war as a method of settling international disputes or achiev¬ 
ing national aspirations is both unnecessary and anti-Christian, the Council 
reaffirms its faith that Christ’s way of thought and life is sufficient to overcome 
the causes of war, and lead the nations into a life of co-operative peace. I he 
Council also believes that there is a special obligation upon the Church of Christ 
to organize and prepare for peace, to engage at once with all its power in a 
campaign of education against war as a method and in favor of other methods 
of settling disputes, to diminish among peoples the disposition to resort to iorce 
to bring the people to the conviction that war is wrong, and to develop the will 
for peace. * * , * * 

The Council recommends to the churches that there be systematically and 
concretely presented, from the pulpit, in the church schools, and in special 
study classes, ideals and methods of international goodwill and co-operation. 
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... It is the sense of the National Council of Congregational Churches that 
our Nation should rise above all political partisanship in its international rela¬ 
tions; and that the world situation demands thfct America proceed at once to 
enter the World Court. . . . 

We believe that the United States should either enter into the existing League 
of Nations, or find some more effective way to take our part in bearing the 
burdens of the world, solving its desperate problems and promoting peace 
among men. 

Presbyterian (U. S. A.) (June, 1924) 

The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. pledges all its energies to the out¬ 
lawing of war and to the hastening of the day when nations shall learn war no 
more. We refuse to believe that the wholesale slaughter of human beings upon 
the battlefield is morally any more necessary to man’s highest development than is 
killing individuals. We see in war’s cruelties, made more terrible by modern 
invention, not only a menace to civilization but also a definte challenge to the 
followers of the Prince of Peace. 

We invite the co-operation of all Christendom in a determined effort to devise 
such complete machinery for peace as shall insure the settlement of all inter¬ 
national controversies by reason instead of force. 

To this end we favor participation by our nation with other nations in the 
Court of International Justice, and the submission for judicial settlement, or the 
arbitration, of disputes, and the investigation, before a resort to arms, of all 
differences which cannot be adjudicated or arbitrated, reserving the right to 
control our own destiny and to determine whether or not and when we shall 
declare war. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church (June, 1924) 

Whereas war is essentially and inherently a supreme violation of the teach¬ 
ings and spirit of Jesus; and whereas it is ineffective as a means for building 
the Kingdom of God and is in its very nature self-defeating; and, whereas it has 
been amply demonstrated that preparedness for war is no guarantee for national 
security; and, whereas war as a method for securing national ends, however just 
and right, is anti-Christian; be it resolved: 

I. That the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Synod assembled requests the 
government of the United States to take immediate steps toward the outlawing 
of war as a legal and justifiable method of settling international disputes. 

II. That this Synod insist on the substitution of law and the processess of law 
for violence in the settlement of such disputes, and to that end, that the Senate 
and Cabinet be urged to take the steps necessary to make this country a member 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice and of the League of Nations. 


United Presbyterian (June, 1924) 

While we positively disown sympathy with any effort of anti-war propa¬ 
gandists which tends to encourage or promote disloyalty or dim the lustre of 
national spirit and patriotism, we nevertheless, as a Church, declare our opposi- 
• 10n -c°tT ar an< ^ re ^ use to bless, condone, or support it in any way except it be in 
justifiable self-defense or as a clear necessity for the deliverance of an oppressed 
people or nation. 

We believe that universal and permanent peace is possible only by the Prince 
of I eace that the regeneration of the hearts of men through the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the final solution of the problem of war. 

Methodist Protestant Church (May, 1924) 

We bold it to be a national sin to resort to war until everv possible peaceful 
agency has been employed; and that no nation is ever justified in a war of 
aggression. 

* * * * * 

We favor participation by our nation with other nations in the Court of In¬ 
ternational Justice, land the submission for judicial settlement of all disputes; and 
the investigation before resort to arms of all differences which cannot be adjudi- 
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cated or arbitrated reserving unto ourselves the right to determine whether or 
not, and when we shall declare war. We pledge all our energies to the outlawing 

°J W k the r hastenin g th e day when the slaughter of human beings upon 

the battlefield is forever ended. 


Friends’ General Conference (July, 1924) 

We believe the whole system of determining right by violence and destruction 
ramer than by friendly conference and negotiations is fundamentally wrong, in- 
efficient and irreligious. We oppose as a religious body all participation in war 
and believe that no more patriotic service in any nation can be rendered than to 
save that nation and others from war. We urge all people to support such inter¬ 
national organizations as will insure peaceful methods of dealing with differences 
between nations. 

Unitarian (South) (April 29, 1924) 

Resolved that wc renew our allegiance to the things which make for peace, 
and by teaching and example, in our worship and our daily conduct, dedicate 
ourselves to the principles of our religion, so that barriers may be broken down 
among the nations mutual understanding be increased, the unity of our common 
\ UI P. amt 7 deepened, and the governments of the world inspired to advance our 
civilization by the spiritual forces of truth, integrity and service. 

Unitarian (North) (May, 1924) 

Now, therefore, we urge all of our churches and their members to use their 
'"f“ encc to u War v th f, clevel °P men t of more civilized and friendly international 
relations whereby all world problems may be solved by peaceful means and to 
the end that warfare may be abolished from the earth. 


Universalist General Convention (October, 1923) 

Whereas, war is a denial of the basic principles of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man and is the cause of terrific destruction of both 
material land spiritual values and has reached such a stage of development that 
it threatens the existence of civilization. 

1 ne ref ore, Be It Resolved, that this Convention place itself unequivocally 
on the side of every effort towards causing war to be recognized as a'crime in 
international law and a violation of the Christian religion. 


Central Conference of American Rabbis (June, 1924) 

We urge upon our fellow-citizens and upon those who guide the destinies of 
our land that, being true to themselves, they adopt an uncompromising opposi¬ 
tion to war We believe that war is morally indefensible. War that crushes 
the young that orutalizes and degrades, that destroys all that is most precious, 
must not be honored and glorified. It must be recognized for what it is and 
this must be taught to our children. ... 

We do not champion extreme attitudes. We do not adhere to the doctrine 
of non-resistance. We believe that there have been righteous wars. Freedom 
and justice are worth more than life. A nation must defend its moral integrity 
its existence. to 
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GENERAL PREFACE 


A few words should be written about the inception of The Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work. In the summer of 1919 the 
International Committee of the World Alliance for International Friend¬ 
ship Through the Churches met at The Hague. This was the first meet¬ 
ing of an international character held after the signing of the Armistice, 
if one excepts a small gathering of labor leaders. About sixty leaders of 
the Churches were present, representing nearly all the Protestant Com¬ 
munions and most of the countries of Europe. Ten or twelve delegates 
were present from America. 

The meetings at The Hague developed so sweet and reasonable an 
atmosphere, at a time when great bitterness prevailed everywhere, and 
the delegates present expressed themselves so strongly as to the un- 
Christian character of war and the necessity of establishing a world order 
on a new and Christian basis, that several of the delegates felt strongly 
that the time had come for the Churches officially to get together and 
say what these Churchmen semi-officially were saying. As a result 
Archbishop Soederblom of Sweden, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland of 
America, the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson and others 
held an informal meeting to discuss the possibility of bringing the 
Churches of the world together for a Conference, where the Churches 
could utter their united conviction on international matters and all other 
matters with which society would have to deal in the reconstruction of 
civilization and the building of a new and better civilization on the 
ruins of the old, which lay all about them. 

This preliminary meeting was not altogether spontaneous for on two 
separate occasions during the progress of the war, Archbishop Soeder¬ 
blom had communicated with the Churches of Europe and America re¬ 
garding the possibility of such a conference and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America had suggested that a Conference of the 
Federated bodies of Churches in all the countries might meet together 
after the war. The unanimous opinion of the unofficial group at The 
Hague was that a committee should be appointed to bring the leaders of 
the Churches together with the aim of convincing them of the necessity 
of such a world gathering of the Churches ,and asking them to take the 
matter up with their respective denominations. This committee went 
from The Hague to Paris and brought together as many of the leaders 
of the Churches as possible upon such short notice. This meeting be¬ 
came greatly interested in the project and requested Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ecumenical Conference of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America to arrange for a preliminary 
meeting of the Churches the following summer. 

Lynch proceeded from Paris to London and had several inter¬ 
views with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. F. B. Myers, Dr. Thomas 
Nightingale, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare and others. Meantime, Archbishop 
Soderbloom undertook to interest the Scandinavian Churches and Dr. Choisy 
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the Swiss Churches. Sufficient interest was aroused to warrant the calling 
of a preliminary Conference at Geneva in the summer of 1920. 

As a result of the procedures recorded above, one hundred delegates 
assembled at Geneva in August of 1920. A three days session was held 
and the Conference gradually began to assume shape. Great interest 
was manifested and all present expressed themselves to the effect that 
the Church Universal had a great opportunity to exert a determining 
influence upon the new order that must follow the war. Furthermore 
the world was waiting for some great pronouncement from the Churches 
upon such questions as war and peace, the industrial order; such im¬ 
mediate problems as those having to do with intemperance and vice 
and upon all ethical and moral questions. It was felt that a positive 
and commanding utterance of the Churches in these trying years would 
do much to encourage a disheartened world and would make it much 
easier for those who were trying to reconstruct the world on a Christian 
basis to carry on this high task. There was much confusion in the world 
as to just where the Church did stand on these great problems disturbing 
the minds of men. The conviction was expressed that only as the rule 
of life laid down by the gospels became the law of nations could any 
hope for security and peace be found or the great sores of the world be 
healed. 

Furthermore it was felt by all that whatever new international ma¬ 
chinery might be set up or whatever new industrial order might arise, 
it was only as these were permeated by the spirit of Jesus Christ that 
they would fulfill the high hopes of their founders. It was also strongly 
felt that two great blessings might ensue from such a Conference. On 
the one hand all individual communions would profit by this period of 
common intercourse, especially those communions that had greatly 
suffered from the war. They would be made strong in the conscious¬ 
ness of the oneness of all Christ's disciples. On the other hand the 
coming together, if only for a month, of all the Churches of the world, 
to cooperate in the common task of redeeming the world order, and to 
make some great common pronouncement on the place of Christ in our 
civilization would be a great object lesson to the world. 

At Geneva a large International Committee was set up which was 
divided into four groups, one for America, one for the British Empire, 
one for the European Protestant churches and the fourth representing the 
Orthodox Eastern Church. The International Committee appointed a 
smaller Executive Committee, which held three meetings in successive 
years, one at Peterborough, England, one at Zurich, Switzerland and 
one at Amsterdam, Holland. In August, 1922, the International Com¬ 
mittee itself met at Helsingborg, Sweden, and was very fully attended 
by delegates from all the communions and nations. At this meeting 
the programme for the Conference assumed final shape. It was voted 
that the program for Stockholm should include the following groups 
of subjects: 
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1. The Church's Obligation in view of God's purpose for the world. 

2. The Church and Economic and Industrial Problems. 

3. The Church and Social and Moral Problems. 

4. The Church and International Relations. 

5. The Church and Christian Education. 

6. Methods of Co-operative and Federative Efforts by the Christian 

Communions. 

The reports which followed are in fulfillment of this vote taken at 
Helsingborg. In April, 1924, the full Committee met again at Birming¬ 
ham, England, in connection with C. O. P. E. C. and reviewed the 
progress made upon the reports and dealt specifically with plans for the 
Stockholm meeting. 

This is in brief the history of The Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, and is the explanation of the reports which follow. 
These reports have been prepared with great care by the leaders of the 
Churches and by experts in the several questions discussed. They are 
submitted to the Conference in the hope that the Conference will receive 
them in the same spirit in which they have been written, i.e. in the 
endeavor to find the common consciousness of the Churches upon these 
subjects and to voice its united feeling. 
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THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The issues involved in the mutual relations of religion and education 
confront the present generation with a problem that is world-wide and 
of the utmost significance. Some keen observers think that the growing 
divorce between education and religion is one of the primary causes for 
the present distraught condition of the world, and that unless education 
can again be inspired by religious motives, and religion be given a place 
in education, under the new conditions of modern life and in the light 
of modern science, comparable with that which religion once held, human 
civilization is in danger of further disaster and ultimate ruin. It is 
to be hoped that, just as the Nineteenth Century has been marked by a 
great awakening of the Christian churches to their missionary oppor¬ 
tunity and responsibility, the Twentieth Century may be marked by a 
like awakening in Christian education. 

America is a land of churches and of schools. Most of its citizens 
profess religion and desire education. Yet in America, as throughout 
the world, a relative secularization of education has taken place within 
the last hundred years. The control of the schools has passed from the 
hands of the churches into those of the State; and religion has been 
almost wholly eliminated from the program and curriculum of public 
education. 

This movement is due in part to causes which are world-wide. Among 
these causes are the rise and development of nationalism in education; 
the growth of the spirit, ideals and institutions of democracy; the rapid 
progress of invention and discovery, and the expansion of the sciences 
and arts; the utilitarianism and materialism consequent upon the in¬ 
dustrial revolution; and the jealous sectarianism of the churches them¬ 
selves. 

Other causes are especially characteristic of America: the newness of 
the country, the relative lack of tradition, and the existence, until re¬ 
cently, of a frontier; the heterogeneity of the population; the complete 
religious freedom guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States; 
the multiplicity of religious sects and denominations which has result¬ 
ed from that freedom; and the absolute separation of Church and State 
which is a fundamental principle of our political organization and cor¬ 
porate life. These causes have tended to accelerate movements toward 
the secularization of education which in Europe have been somewhat 
checked by the force of old customs and traditions and by the 
established connections of Church and State. 

America’s problems, therefore, with respect to the mutual relations of 
religion and education, are in some respects like, and in other respects 
unlike, those of our European brethren. It is the purpose of this report 
simply to set forth the more outstanding of these problems as a basis 
for discussion and the exchange of experience. 
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I. The Educational Function of the Christian Church 

As Christians, we doubtless agree that religion is an essential part of 
education. The tragic issues of the past decade have made it clear that 
unless the development of intelligence and the increasing control of 
natural forces be animated by the spirit of good-will, and unless the 
growing knowledge of particular facts be integrated in a Christian view 
of the universe and of life, education may become the instrument of 
degeneration, even of destruction, rather than of human welfare and 
progress. Quite aside from the question as to whether or not the 
Church should undertake the maintenance of schools, it is clearly the 
Church’s duty to endeavor, in one way or another, to contribute 
Christian principles and motives to the whole of education, and to in¬ 
spire it with Christian ideals. 

In a general but vital sense, indeed, the whole life and work of the 
Christian Church may be conceived in educational terms. The Church 
exists for the purpose for which its Master came, that men might have 
life and have it more abundantly. The primary interest of the Church 
is in persons; its concern is for the enrichment of their experience, the 
development of their character, and the quality of their service as free, 
responsible, cooperative members of the human race. In the power of 
the Spirit of God, the Church undertakes the regeneration of society 
through the regeneration and Christian education of individuals. 

In a more direct and particular sense, the educational work of the 
Christian Church includes at least these major aspects: 

(1) The fostering of growth in grace as the individual's powers 
mature and his experience widens and deepens. This includes both the 
Christian nurture and education of children, and provision for the re¬ 
ligious growth and development of young people and adults. 

(2) The fitting of young people, through institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation, for service in places of initiative, responsibility and leadership. 
This includes both the education in colleges and universities of laymen 
and laywomen generally, and the training in theological seminaries and 
similar schools of those who, as ordained ministers or as lay workers, 
will enter the direct service of the Church. 

(3) The lifting of the Christian life above the level of habit and 
custom to the level of intelligence. This includes the intelligent under¬ 
standing of the Church's own convictions, as these are grounded in the 
life and teachings of Jesus; the discovery of new truth and the under¬ 
standing of the witness of the Spirit in the life of today; the application 
of Christian principles to the ever-new problems of changing civiliza¬ 
tion; the training of church members to render intelligent and effective 
service in the various fields of their opportunity; and the creation and 
maintenance among folk generally of a sound, true and effective public 
opinion. 
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II. Public Education in the United States 

Provision for education is a matter of public policy in the United 
States. From the first, American statesmen have recognized the essen¬ 
tial relation of education to political democracy. Education is a neces- 
sary qualification for the fulfillment of the duties of citizenship where 
government is “of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
“Promote then,” said President Washington in his Farewell Address, 
“as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffus¬ 
ion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.” 

In fulfillment of this policy the states have developed systems of public 
schools which have very largely displaced private and parochial schools 
in the elementary and secondary grades. These public schools are 
maintained by general taxation, from which no one is excused on the 
plea of conscientious objection or dissent from public educational policy. 
They are open, free of tuition charges, to all the children of all the 
people. Compulsory education laws, moreover, require parents and 
guardians to see to it that their children are educated. 

Yet there is a remarkable degree of freedom in America’s educational 
policy. There is no provision with respect to education in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, and there is no nationally controlled system of 
education—there are some, indeed, who feel that more should be done 
by the national government to promote education than has hitherto been 
attempted. The control of public education is in the hands of the 
states; and the various states differ in the degree to which they enforce 
standards upon the school authorities of local communities. Private 
schools and parochial schools are not forbidden, and attendance upon 
these schools is construed as a fulfillment of the compulsory education 
law. Further, these private and parochial schools are in many states 
practically unsupervised by the public authorities. Parents are free to 
send their children to public, private or parochial schools, as they may 
choose, or even to employ private tutors. One state (Oregon) recently 
passed a law compelling attendance at the public schools; but that law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of that State. 

Nearly 20,000,000 pupils are enrolled in the elementary public schools; 
and a little more than 1,500,000 in private and parochial schools of 
elementary grade. Public schools of secondary grade have multiplied 
and grown astonishingly during the past fifty years. In 1870 there 
were about 500 free public high schools in this country; now there are 
more than 16,000 with an enrollment of over 2,000,000 pupils. The 
relative number of those attending private secondary schools has been 
steadily decreasing. As late as 1890 about one-third of the pupils attend¬ 
ing secondary schools were in private institutions. Now 92 per cent, 
of the pupils attending schools of secondary grade are in the free public 
high schools. 
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The principle of free public education has been extended in this 
country even to institutions of higher education. In most states a 
state university is maintained at public expense, free of tuition charges 
to the children of citizens of that commonwealth; in some states there 
are other tax-supported institutions of college grade, notably colleges o 
agriculture and colleges for the training of teachers. About 40 per cent, 
of the college and university students of the country are enrolled in 
these public institutions. 

This system of public schools and colleges constitutes as a whole a 
great and daring experiment in public education. It is one of the most 
characteristic and impressive features of American life. The amount of 
schooling received by the average American child has more than 
doubled in the last fifty years. More than that, the curriculum of pub¬ 
lic education has been greatly enriched. The public schools of today 
touch children’s lives and influence their development at many more 
points than the schools of fifty years ago. The growth of knowledge 
and the application of science to the various fields of human industry; 
the development of invention, manufacture and commerce; the social 
and economic changes involved in the industrial revolution and in the 
massing of population in cities; and the correlative changes in home 
life, have opened to the schools new avenues of service and thrown upon 
them new duties. 

In the elementary and secondary public schools of the better sort of 
today children learn not only reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
languages, and the traditional subjects of literature, history, and geo¬ 
graphy, but the physical and biological sciences and their applications; 
cooking, sewing, and household economy; carpentering and cabinet¬ 
making'; metal working, forging, and the use and care of machinery; 
gardening, agriculture, dairying and stock-raising; stenography, type 
writing, bookkeeping, and the economics of business; journalism and 
printing; drawing and painting, modeling and decorating; music, danc¬ 
ing, dramatic expression, and public speaking; gymnastics, athletics, 
physical education, personal hygiene, and the principles of public health. 
The fact is that under present conditions, we are relying upon these 
schools to afford to children much in the way of sense experience, 
motor training, and moral discipline which under simpler social condi¬ 
tions was afforded to children by the incidental contacts of everyday 
life in the home and the community. 

Perhaps no better formula could be found to express this widening 
of the functions and enrichment of the curriculum of our schools than is 
embodied in the statement that the schools of today constitute a fairly 
faithful transcript or reproduction, on a small scale, of life itself. The 
schools are no longer mere instruments of drill in the clerical arts or 
transmitters of a conventional heritage of book knowledge; they con¬ 
stitute rather the fundamental means whereby society as a whole 
undertakes to reproduce itself and to shape its own progress. Educa¬ 
tion, the wisest of men have long said, is not a mere preparation for 
life; it is life itself. The schools of today have largely caught that 
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vision, and are seeking to realize it in their work. The field of their 
activity is as broad as life. Theoretically, no human interest or occupa¬ 
tion lies without their purview. Practically, their failure to take 
account of any such interest or occupation is presumptive evidence of its 
lack of worth or importance. 

No one has done more to interpret the educational significance of the 
changed conditions of modern life, and to formulate ideals for the school 
under these changed conditions, than John Dewey. His writings on 
the philosophy of education have been and are of profound influence in 
America, and its work has more or less directly inspired the training of 
many of the teachers in our schools. For Dewey, education faces toward 
the future rather than toward the past. It is the process whereby society 
reproduces its own life, perpetuates its interests and ideals, shapes its 
future, and ensures its progress. The end of education is not merely 
knowledge or power, but social efficiency, w r hich includes, in a democratic 
society, the development of initiative, responsibility, and good-will. 
Such social efficiency, Dewey maintains, can be acquired only by actual 
participation in the life and activities of a democratic society. It is the 
business of the school, therefore, to foster such a society and to induce 
such participation on the part of children. The school should thus be 
a miniature world of real experiences, real opportunities, real interests, 
and real social relations. It must, of course, be a world simplified and 
suited to the active powers of children; it must be a world, moreover, 
widened, balanced, purified, and rightly proportioned as compared with 
the particular section of the grown-up world that lies immediately with¬ 
out its bounds; it is a world, again, which contains a teacher who is at 
once leader, inspirer, interpreter, and friend. But it is a real world 
winch reflects the fundamental, truer interests and values of the world 
without. Within this school-world children learn by working rather 
than merely by listening or reading; develop originality, initiative, re¬ 
sponsibly, and self-control by engaging in projects which call forth 
those qualities; and fit themselves for life by living and working to¬ 
gether in cooperative, mutually helpful relations. 

In one respect, however, neither the actual public schools of America 
nor the schools of Professor Dewey’s educational theory are true to the 
life which they seek to transcribe, or to the society which it is their 
function to reproduce.—They omit religion. With the exception of the 
reading of a few verses from the Bible and the recital of the Lord's 
prayer in some states and communities, the teaching of religion has 
disappeared from the public schools of this country; and the program 
and curi iculum of these schools afford no conscious recognition of the 
part that religion has played and is playing in the life of humanity. As 
for Professor Dewey’s theory, his book on “Democracy and Education” 
contains but one explicit reference to religion, and that is a reference 
to what the author regards as the conflict of religious with scientific 
interests. 

This situation would seem impossible if it were not true. Yet it does 
not mean that the American people are indifferent or hostile to religion, 
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or that there has been a purposed movement to take religion out of our 
schools. The secularization of public education in America has been 
incidental rather than purposed. It has been a by-product of the work¬ 
ing out of the principle of public responsibility for education and the 
principle of religous freedom under the conditions, which have been 
noted above. Whenever a minority, or even an individual, has chosen 
to object, on what are averred to be conscientious grounds, to some 
religious element in the program or curriculum of the public schools, 
that element has forthwith been eliminated, and no other religious 
element has taken its place. The result of nearly one hundred and fifty 
years of this process has been to strip the public schools almost com¬ 
pletely of direct religious teaching and religious worship. 

This situation is fraught with danger. The omission of religion from 
the program of public education inevitably conveys a negative sugges¬ 
tion. Our children cannot help but notice the omission; and unless 
something be done, to correct it, they will in time conclude that religion 
is negligible or unimportant or out of relation to life. 

As the public schools enlarge their scope, this negative suggestion 
becomes stronger. When the public schools concerned themselves with 
but a fraction of life, as they did a generation ago—when they did little 
more than drill children in the clerical arts and transmit to them a 
meager conventional heritage of book knowledge—when much, often 
the larger part, of education, was gotten outside of the schools, it was 
of little consequence that religion was omitted from their program. But 
today, when the public schools are taking on the dimensions of life it¬ 
self, and when they undertake to furnish to children an environment, 
simplified, purified, widened, balanced and rightly proportioned, the omis¬ 
sion of religion conveys a powerful condemnatory suggestion. The prin¬ 
ciple of the separation of Church and State must not be so construed as 
to render the State a fosterer of non-religion or of atheism. Yet that is 
precisely what we are in danger of doing in America today. We have 
too thoughtlessly accepted the idea that in view of the separation of 
Church and State, the public schools can have nothing to do with reli¬ 
gion. Within the next generation we must face this problem directly 
and courageously, and determine in the light of a careful thinking 
through of the whole situation just what the principle of the separation 
of Church and State involves and what it does not involve with respect 
to the education of children, which is so obviously the function of both. 

There is a general awakening to the danger of the present situation. 
Public school men, business men and legislators, as well as leaders of 
the Church, are concerned about it. In many parts of the country 
various experiments at a better correlation of religious education with 
public education are being made. In a few communities courses in 
Biblical literature and history are offered by the public schools; in many 
more communities credit is given by the public schools for Bible study 
or religious education conducted by other agencies. The plan which 
has met with most favor is that whereby the public schools grant an 
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hour or two of time from their weekly schedule, during which children 
may be taught in weekday schools of religion maintained by the 
churches. This movement was first effective in connection with the 
public schools of Gary, Indiana, and is spreading rapidly. Such week¬ 
day schools of religion are now maintained in more than one thousand 
cities, towns and rural communities. The State of Minnesota recently 
passed a law definitely empowering local school boards to excuse child¬ 
ren from public school attendance for not more than three hours a week 
in order that they might attend weekday religious instruction under 
the direction of the churches. 

Two considerations give ground for hope that, through experiment 
and wise statesmanship both in Church and State, a way may be found 
out of the present dangerous situation, without compromise of the prin¬ 
ciple of religious freedom or the principle of public responsibility for 
education in a democracy. One is the fact that the secularization of 
public education in this country has been incidental rather than pur¬ 
posed Ihe other is the fact that it is the churches themselves, or mem¬ 
bers of the churches, who have been chiefly responsible for it. Even 
the religious heterogeneity of our population does not necessitate the 
present degree of exclusion of religion from public education. It is 
because we have held our different religious views and practices in so 
jealous, divisive, and partisan a fashion that the State has been obliged 
to withdraw religion from the curriculum and program of its schools. 
It is significant that while religion is often ignored in the constitutional 
and legislative provisions of the several states concerning public educa¬ 
tion, it is almost never forbidden nor declared against, although laws 
against sectarianism in the school abound. 

Can the churches of America become less sectarian and more religious 
in their attitude toward the education of their children? If they can, the 
greatest obstacle to a proper recognition of religion by the public schools 
will be removed. No less urgent than the call to Christian unity that 
comes from the mission fields or the realm of a disordered international 
life, is the call of the present educational situation in America. If our 
children and our children’s children are to givfc to religion its rightful 
place in education and in life, the churches must come together in 
mutual understanding and must cooperate, more largely and more 
responsibly than they have hitherto done, in a common educational 
policy. Only thus can they rise above the necessity of competition and 
make it possible for the public school to cooperate with them instead of 
ignoring them. 

The way out of the present situation lies with the churches. It is be¬ 
cause we have here not the State and the Church, nor even the State and 
a group of cooperating churches, but rather the State and half a hundred 
disagreeing churches, without a common educational purpose or policy, 
and most of them without a well-defined educational policy of their 
own, that it has been necessary for the State, in the fulfillment of its 
educational function, to pass the churches by. Let that situation cease, 
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let the churches agree on an educational policy with respect both to 
their own teaching work and to the sort of recognition that they desire 
religion to be afforded by and in the public schools, let them do their 
share of the work of education in a way that merits recognition, and a 
fit measure of recognition is made possible and will almost certainly 
follow. 

One thing further should in justice be said. The most potent religious 
influence in the life of any school is to be found in the moral and re¬ 
ligious character of the teacher. The public schools of America are not 
irreligious because their teachers are almost everywhere men and 
women of strong moral character and of definite religious conviction. 
Without the direct teaching of religion, these teachers, by the character 
of their discipline and by the spirit which they maintain in the life of 
the schools, have been and are of profound influence in determining the 
character of American boys and girls. 

III. The Present Status of Church Schools in the United States 

The emphasis which has just been laid upon public education must 
not obscure the fact that the churches of America are free to maintain 
schools, whether of elementary, secondary or college grade, and whether 
for the purpose of education in general or for the specific purpose of 
education in religion. The truth is, moreover, that the churches have 
rendered effective service, throughout our history, in the establishment 
and maintenance of schools and colleges of every grade. 

In colonial days the churches generally, save in New England, where 
it was not necessary on account of the existence of public schools, main¬ 
tained elementary schools for the children of those who could not afford 
to pay for their tuition in private schools. As the public school system 
became established throughout the country, most of the churches sur¬ 
rendered the idea of maintaining elementary parochial schools. The 
outstanding exceptions to this rule are certain German-speaking branches 
of the Lutheran Church, and the Roman Catholic Church. The latter, 
particularly, dissents in principle from the established policy of public 
education; and, especially since the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
in 1884, has labored strenuously to provide strong parochial schools 
organized into diocesan system, for the education of Catholic children. 
There are now about 5,500 Catholic elementary schools, with an enroll¬ 
ment of 1,450,000 pupils. It will be noted that this constitutes more than 
90 per cent of the enrollment in all private and parochial schools of ele¬ 
mentary grade, a fact which shows how completely the Protestant 
churches have withdrawn from the field of elementary general education. 

In the field of secondary education the churches rendered their 
greatest service in the first half of the Nineteenth Century, by the foster¬ 
ing, directly and indirectly, of the establishment of academies. In 1850 
there were in the United States over 6,000 such institutions, with an 
enrollment of 263,000 pupils. The majority of these schools were not 
directly connected with the churches; but a great many were so con- 
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nected, and practically all gave to religion a prominent place in their 
program and curriculum, and owed their existence and support in greater 
or less degree to the devotion of church meimbers to those ideals of 
religion and education for which the churches stood. After 1850 the 
academies gave place rapidly to the growing system of free public high 
schools. Today there are less than 2,000 private high schools and 
academies in the United States, with a reported enrollment in 1922 of 
186,641 pupils. Nearly three-fourths of these schools, 1,433, with an en¬ 
rollment of 135,334, are connected with the churches. Nearly two- 
thirds of those connected with the churches are Roman Catholic. The 
number of secondary schools maintained by the Protestant churches 
has been steadily diminishing; but the Roman Catholic Church has been 
striving zealously to establish new secondary schools throughout the 
past forty years, with the result that 949 Catholic secondary schools 
were reported in 1922 as contrasted with 280 in 1895. A competent 
Catholic historian estimates that one-half of the Catholic children in 
America attend Catholic elementary schools, and that one-third of the 
Catholic children of secondary school age, who go to school at all, attend 
Catholic secondary schools. 

These facts indicate one of the major points of difference between Prot¬ 
estant and Catholic in America today. The Protestant churches desire 
their children to be educated in the public schools, and have therefore 
almost entirely ceased to make provision for general education in the 
elementary and secondary grades. The Roman Catholic Church, on the 
other hand, does not believe in the principle of public education as this 
has become established in the life of America. The State, according to 
its belief, has no primary right or function as an educator of children; 
that right and function belong to the parent, and ultimately to the 
Church. Education as a whole is a unitary process, it holds, which 
must include religion at every point; and the State is not competent 
to teach religion. The State may, therefore, levy and collect taxes for the 
support of schools and may set standards which it requires schools to 
maintain in certain subjects, but it is the business of the Church to 
carry on, through the schools of the Church, the education of childhood 
and youth. Roman Catholic authorities object to what they deem to 
be the injustice of the present situation, in that Catholics are taxed to 
support public schools to which they do not send their children, while 
the State refuses to return to the“m any share of the public funds for 
the support of their parochiol schools, for the maintenance of which 
they voluntarily tax themselves again. Definite demands for a share 
of the public funds were made by Catholics in various sections of the 
country in the middle of the Nineteenth Century, with the final result 
that almost all the states passed constitutional provisions forbidding 
the appropriation of any public funds for the support of sectarian 
schools. The only hope of securing public subsidies for parochial 
schools lies in gaining a sufficient majority to repeal these constitutional 
provisions. 
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It is hard for Catholic and Protestant to understand one another at 
this point. To the Protestant, the Catholic principle of subsidies for 
parochial education would involve the breaking up of the American 
public school system, since the privilege granted to the Catholics must 
in equity be granted to other churches, and possibly, indeed, to other 
groups, such as political parties and trade unions. The Catholic 
Church cannot be the one exception. The Catholic, on the other hand, 
claims to be no enemy to the public schools, and wishes, indeed, to re¬ 
tain the term “public schools'' as a name for schools conducted by the 
Church, but maintained in whole or in part by public funds. He can 
see no reason, moreover, why the public schools of the country, under 
these conditions, may not be separated into three groups,—Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish. 

Yet mutual understanding is possible. Catholics are serving on many 
public school boards and are teaching in many public schools, to the 
satisfaction of citizens generally, of whatever creed. And in a number 
of the cities and towns where experiments in week-day religious educa¬ 
tion are being conducted, in cooperation with the public schools, the 
Catholic and Protestant churches have joined in the agreement which 
made the experiment possible. Catholic and Protestant alike desire 
the religious education of their children. They differ in that the Catho¬ 
lic holds that the whole of education, to be religiously motived, must 
be in the hands of the Qiurch, whereas the Protestant believes that the 
Church can so cooperate with the public school as to make religion effec¬ 
tive in education, even though the whole process be not under the 
Church's control. The Catholic has fairly well established the proof 
of his theory; it does succeed in training good Catholics. It remains 
for the Protestant to prove that his theory will work; for it has not 
really been tried, in thoroughgoing fashion, under the conditions of 
modern life. If the Protestant churches will try it and succeed, it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that the Catholic Church in this 
country may modify its policy of reliance upon parochial education and 
move in the direction of a larger dependence upon the public schools, 
with correlated religious education in church schools maintained for 
the specific purpose of teaching religion. 

If the Protestant churches are to succeed in this correlation of re¬ 
ligious education with public education, they must emancipate them¬ 
selves more completely than they have yet done from certain habits 
acquired in the Nineteenth Century. In this period catechetical instruc¬ 
tion declined in all the evangelical churches; and these churches 
depended generally, except in the more liturgical communions, upon 
successive waves of spiritual revival for the conversion and enlistment 
even of the children of their own members. Most churches had no 
definite well-planned policy for the religious education of children; they 
failed to realize the larger educational responsibility which was being 
thrown upon them by the increasing secularization of the public schools. 
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For the most part they surrendered the religious training of the children 
to various volunteer associations and agencies which sprang up, in 
more or less loose connection with the churches, to meet definite, 
specific needs. The most important and widespread of these agencies 
was the Sunday school. For more than a century this has been the 
institution upon which the churches have relied for the teaching of 
religion to the young. 

The Sunday schools of America have rendered great service to the 
Kingdom of Christ, but it has been in spite of, rather than because of 
certain characteristics which have rendered them less effective than it 
seems that they might have been. The Sunday schools of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century were ungraded, and manned by untrained volunteer 
teachers, who too often had few qualifications for the teaching office 
besides evangelistic fervor. These schools generally lacked organic 
connection with the churches with which they were associated. They 
afforded to their pupils but half an hour a week, often less, of class 
teaching. And they used in this teaching the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons. 

The initiation and wide adoption of the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson system in 1872 was a great step forward. These lessons 
were “uniform” in two senses: first, in that practically all the Sunday 
schools of all save two or three communions united in adopting this 
system of lessons; second, that there was but one lesson provided for 
all the pupils in the school, of whatever age and grade. In the first 
sense of the term, the uniformity of the Sunday school lessons has 
constituted one of the most widespread and significant instances, in 
the history of Protestanism, of cooperation between the denominations. 
In the second sense of the term, the uniformity of the lessons seems to 
have been a neccessary step in the development of the Sunday school, 
and did much to establish its place, in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century, as the foremost agency of Bible study. 

This uniformity, however, has increasingly become a limitation, 
standing in the way of the fuller development and larger usefulness of 
the Sunday school as an institution of religious education. The Uniform 
Lesson system is not pupil centered; it fails to make provision for the 
successive stages in the child's moral and religious development, and 
affords no special nurture or guidance in those periods which are 
generally recognized as of critical importance. It contains within it¬ 
self no principle of progression, and does not permit of any real correla¬ 
tion or connection with the rest of the pupil's education in public school 
and college. Since it must provide a series of lesson topics which can 
be used by everyone in the school, it is restricted to materials which 
lie in general at about the level of the comprehension of pupils from 
ten to fifteen years of age. Lessons so chosen are often unsuited, 
necessarily, to the understanding and religious needs of little children; 
and are inadequate to the intellectual, moral and religious needs of the 
more mature young people and adults. 
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The Uniform Lesson system, again, does not provide a proper basis 
for the study of the Bible. The attempt to choose passages from the 
Bible which can serve as a common body of lesson material for all of 
the school, from oldest to youngest, results necessarily in an over¬ 
emphasis of the narrative portions of the Bible, especially those shorter 
passages describing incidents which lend themselves readily to the 
drawing of distinct moral inferences, to the relative neglect of the 
Psalms, the writings of the great prophets, the Wisdom literature, and 
the Epistles. Yet the portions of the Bible thus slighted are, with the 
exception of the Gospels, the highest in religious value. The tendency 
of the Uniform Lessons, in view of these limitations, is to afford the 
pupils but a fragmentary knowledge of the history of the Hebrew 
people and the early Church, and to give them almost no conception 
of the richness of the literature contained in the Bible and of the 
sweep and perspective of God's progressive revelation of Himself in 
this literature and in the life that it records. 

At the same time the Uniform Lesson system is limited to material 
chosen from the Bible; and the schools using these lessons have tended 
to conceive their function in terms of instruction merely. The result 
of the first of these limitations is that pupils studying these lessons gain 
no understanding of such vitally important matters as the history of 
the Christian Church; the place of Christianity and Christian leaders 
in mediaeval and modern history; the comparison of Christianity with 
other religions; the development and present opportunity of Christian 
missions; the Christian approach to the social problems and movements 
of the world today; even the everyday problems of personal morality 
and social justice. It is tragic that the public schools should omit 
these matters; and then that the schools upon which the churches have 
relied to teach religion should neglect them as well, limiting them¬ 
selves simply to the interpretation of scattered Biblical narratives. 
How, in this situation, can children learn to understand and appreciate 
Christianity as a living religion? The argument is not that less time 
and study should be given to the Bible; we need more and better teach¬ 
ing of the Bible than this system makes possible. But the curriculum 
of religious education should be far richer than this, and should be 
centered more definitely about the developing problems, choices and 
experiences of children as they live and move in the world of today. So 
only can the young be fitted to understand and to do God's will in 
these days of world-wide missionary effort, of vast and complex social 
problems, and of a possible social regeneration that may bring the world 
measurably nearer to the Kingdom of God. 

The result of the Sunday schools' policy of instruction merely, to the 
neglect of the essential place of activity in all sound educational method, 
as well as in all true religious development, has been that there has 
sprung up, within and about the churches, a multitude of other organi¬ 
zations for the training of children and young people in wholesome 
social living and in the attitudes, habits and group activities associated 
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with various forms of Christian service. Boy's clubs and girls' clubs of 
various sorts, societies of Christian Endeavor and other young people's 
societies, temperance societies, Boys' Brigades, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Knights of King Arthur, King's Daughters, mission- 
study groups and missionary societies of various ages—the list might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. In many churches these organizations 
operate more or less independently, without relation to the Sunday 
school, and with policies and programs determined by their district, 
state and national affiliations rather than by their place within the 
local church's educational system. There is duplication, overlapping 
and competition, on the one hand, and on the other, failure to provide 
fully for all ages and sexes. Worst of all, there is the educational in¬ 
efficiency involved in a situation which leaves instruction and activity 
sundered—the Sunday school with a program of instruction unapplied 
in the group life of its pupils, and the other organizations with pro¬ 
grams of activity unrelated to the instruction which their members are 
receiving week after week in the Sunday school. 

With the opening of the present Century the Protestant churches 
began to awake to the danger involved in the omission of religion by 
otherwise competent public schools, and the throwing of the burden of 
religious education upon educationally incompetent Sunday schools. 
In 1903 the Religious Education Association was organized, with the 
declared purpose “to inspire the educational forces of our country with 
the religious ideal, to inspire the religious forces of our country with 
the educational ideal, and to keep before the public mind the ideal of 
religious education and the sense of its need and value." In 1908, 
after years of criticism and agitation, the International Sunday School 
Association authorized the Lesson Committee to construct and issue a 
graded series of Sunday school lessons, with distinct material for each 
year of the pupil's school life. In 1910 the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations was organized, marking the more definite 
assumption by the several denominations of responsibility for the educa¬ 
tional work of their Sunday schools and for the training of teachers. 
In 1920 a reorganization of the old International Sunday School 
Association was begun whereby it was merged with the newer Sunday 
School Council. The body thus created, bearing the name of the Inter¬ 
national Council of Religious Education, is the recognized agency of 
the Protestant churches for cooperative effort in the field of the religious 
education of children and youth. In 1920, moreover, the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee decided to move as rapidly as 
possible toward the issuance of graded lessons only. Beginning with 
1924 it is putting this policy into effect by substituting for the Uniform 
Lessons, for children under twelve years of age, graded lessons of two 
types—graded by years and graded by three-year age-groups. 

These dates and items represent but a few outstanding factors in a 
movement greater far than any single organization or group of organi¬ 
zations. The fact is that the Protestant churches of America have 
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begun to experience a genuine educational revival. Thousand of Sun¬ 
day schools in all parts of the country have been graded, have broadened 
their vision and enriched their curriculum. In many communities week¬ 
day schools of religion have been established, either by single churches 
or by the cooperative effort of the Protestant churches. These week¬ 
day schools meet sometimes once, sometimes five times a week and 
make possible a larger amount of religious training for our children. 
The Daily Vacation Bible Schools held in many churches during the 
summer season serve this same purpose. Problems of curriculum, 
methods and organization are being studied in an experimental and 
scientific way. New buildings are being erected for their schools by 
the more progressive churches, designed with a view^ to their educa¬ 
tional utility and furnished with adequate material equipment. Classes 
for the training of teachers are maintained by most churches; and com¬ 
munity training schools are multiplying. Thousands of teachers and 
prospective teachers of religion gather for one to six weeks of training 
in summer schools conducted by the denominations and by other 
organizations. Many of the larger churches are employing paid teachers 
of religion and directors of religious education. Courses in religious 
education have been organized and professorships of religious educa¬ 
tion established in colleges and theological seminaries, so that young 
men who are now entering the Christian ministry are being trained 
not simply to preach and to care for a parish, but to direct the educa¬ 
tional work of a church. 

All of this means that a new type of church school is being developed 
—a church school for the teaching of religion, maintained by the local 
church or a group of neighboring churches, for children whose education 
in other respects is provided for in the public schools. These newer 
church schools are graded in the same way as the public schools; they 
provide for the religious education of children through activity as well 
as through instruction; and their schedule includes week-day as well as 
Sunday hours. 

There are over 180,000 Sunday schools in the United States, with an 
enrollment of 20,000,000 pupils. About one-half of these schools use 
graded lessons in whole or in part; and one-half still use nothing other 
than the Uniform Lesson system. A rapidly growing number of schools 
of the former group are being transformed by incorporation into the 
wider and richer educational program to which the term “the church 
school” is applied. 

The present movement for the organization of church schools is 
frankly experimental. It is meeting much success; but no one yet 
knows just what form of organization, or what scheme of curriculum, 
is best. Many are being tried. 

It seems clear, however, that the curriculum of the church school 
should be experiential in character, and its program of organization 
inclusive. This principle may best be expounded, doubtless, in terms 
of Professor Dewey’s theory of the school, referred to in a former sec- 
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tion of this report. He holds, we remember, that the school should 
be, not so much a place in which to read about experiences, as a place 
where children may have experiences. It should be a fellowship of 
young folk, living and working together, under the leadership of a 
teacher; a fellowship within which children may have experiences of 
discovery, perplexity, problem-solving, initiative, cooperation, responsi¬ 
bility, self-control, obedience to truth, and the like, and may develop 
desirable qualities of mind and heart and will by being afforded oppor¬ 
tunity and stimulus to exercise these qualities. 

Whatever we may think with respect to the possibility of the public 
schools' realization of such a theory of their function, this theory is 
clearly suggestive and helpful with respect to the church school. The 
church school should be, not so much a place where children may learn 
something or other about religion, as a place where they may experi¬ 
ence religion. It should be a fellowship of children associated in 
Christian living, under the leadership of the Church, and consequently 
growing in Christian experiences and acquiring Christian habits, atti¬ 
tudes, motives, ideals and beliefs. 

The curriculum of the church school should therefore be pupil-cen¬ 
tered, rather than material-centered, as Sunday school lessons have too 
often been. Instead of starting with a given body of material, and 
asking the question at what ages we may most profitably teach the 
different sections of this material, a truer method of curriculum-making 
starts with the children. It asks what are the opportunities, problems 
and experiences that are normal at each stage of developing childhood; 
and it undertakes so to order the situations into which it brings children 
and the material which it makes accessible to them, as to help them 
meet these opportunities, solve these problems and have these ex¬ 
periences. 

The church school, so conceived, is inclusive. It cannot be confined 
merely to the Sunday hour, or to the type of effort which the Sunday 
school has ordinarily represented. Its curriculum embodies more 
than instruction; it includes the experience of worship, the experiences 
of fellowship, of giving, of cooperation, of service—indeed, the whole 
range of experiences that enter normally into the development of Chris¬ 
tian life and character. And so the church school will include, as an 
organic part of its program and organization, all lesser clubs, societies 
and groups which the church maintains for the Christian education of 
its children and young people. The church school is another name 
for the church itself, undertaking, with a consciously educative purpose, 
to make its own life and experience available to oncoming generations. 

In the face of this emphasis upon church schools, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that the moral and religious education of children depends very 
largely upon the life of the family of which they are members. The 
whole work of education can never be accomplished by schools, whether 
public schools or church schools, however wisely these may be planned 
and administered. The family in its home life has the child first, and 
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the impressions which he then receives serve as background, foundation 
and apperceptive basis for all subsequent education; it has the child, 
moreover, in his most impressionable years, and educates him by 
methods of constant contact and association, with influences all the 
more vital because they are for the most part indirect and unnoticed. 
Horace Bushnell held that the first three years of a child’s life are more 
important as a general fact, in their bearing upon education and charac¬ 
ter, than all the years of discipline that may come afterward. 

The influence of family life are of especial importance in their bearing 
upon the growing character of the child. Here is a little group of old 
and young, mature and immature, living together in mutual affection, 
placing personal values first, constrained by the manifold contacts of 
their common life each to have regard for the things of the other, always 
giving and receiving service, with the opportunities for helpfulness, un¬ 
selfishness, and even self-sacrifice, so constant as to make these a 
matter of course,—what finer soil for the virtues, what better training 
ground for character, could there be? We may well doubt whether this 
moral function of the family could ever be fulfilled by any other institu¬ 
tion. Schools may take over the larger part of the education of children; 
and the state may exercise supervision and control in many matters 
that, under simpler conditions of life, were left to the parent. The life 
of the school and the service of the state, moreover, can do much to 
bring out the sturdier virtues and to train the character of the young. 
But these must deal with children in large groups and in relatively cold 
and impersonal ways. They can never beget and train the inner 
emotional springs of the moral life as the family does in its atmosphere 
of personal affection, love, and loyalty. Were there no family, the 
state would doubtless be obliged to invent some such small social group¬ 
ings as might be expected, in some measure, to fulfill its function in this 
respect. Public institutions do something of the sort when they adopt 
the policy of house or cottage dormitories; colleges, when they permit 
the organization of fraternities. But no substitute that has yet been 
tried or imagined can take the place, morally, of a real home, or com¬ 
pensate for the loss of father and mother and the lack of genuine family 
life. 

There is an essential relation, moreover, between Christianity and the 
institution of the family. The Christian religion universalizes the re¬ 
lations of family life. Jesus’ teachings concerning God as well as con¬ 
cerning human duty, are based upon these relations. God, he tells us, 
is our Father; and we are all brethren. Our understanding of these 
teachings depends upon the quality of our own family life. It is the 
privilege and responsibility of the parent to interpret God to his children 
in terms of his own character, and so to direct the spirit of his family 
that it may fitly serve as the type for all good social living. A Chris¬ 
tian family is one which, established in the Christian convictions of the 
parents, seeks so to express these convictions in its spirit and practice 
that its children may grow up to be children of God. 
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Changing conditions are rendering family life more difficult. The 
social and economic changes consequent upon the industrial revolution, 
the transfer of industry from homes to factories and offices, the massing 
of the population in cities, the increased mobility due to the develop¬ 
ment of systems of transportation and communication, the specialization 
of all sorts of work and the consequent commercialization of life, to¬ 
gether with the changing status of woman, involve changes in the 
character of the home, and confront the family with new and perplexing 
problems. 

The family is under fire today. The traditional attack of socialism 
upon the family has been based upon the idea that it is an outgrowth 
of the principle of private property. The present attack upon family 
life has assumed a more subtle and insidious form, and is more wide¬ 
spread than conscious adherence to any type of socialism. This attack 
is associated with the rising current of feminism and the development 
of the so-called new psychology; and it is based upon a changed attitude 
toward sex which insists upon regarding the field of sex relations as 
a range for the assertion of individual freedom and the satisfaction of 
individual desire rather than the field of the most sacred of human 
affections and most creative of human responsibilities. 

The Christian Church is vitally interested in maintaining the integrity 
of the family as a social institution in adjustment to and in control of 
the new conditions of modern life. It may best do this if it keeps clear 
its convictions respecting the necessity of the family as an agency of 
moral and religious education. The family began because there were 
children to be cared for and taught. It must continue for the same 
reason. The Christian Church, following its Master, should place the 
child in the midst. It is for the sake of the child that the family ex¬ 
ists. It is not merely to enjoy one another that a man and woman 
are joined in marriage, but that they may undertake the creative res¬ 
ponsibility of parenthood. The physical begetting of the child's body 
is but the beginning of the education of the child's soul. The Church 
must consistently maintain the point of view of Christian parenthood 
as the only sound basis for a discussion of sex relations, and it must 
find in the maintenance and enrichment of Christian family life one of 
its most fundamental problems and opportunities. 

IV. The Church and Higher Education 

Most of the colleges of America have been founded by the churches or 
by Christian people who have had a distinct religious purpose. A 
pamphlet entitled "New England's First Fruits," published in London 
in 1643, states the motive which led the Puritans immediately to the 
establishment of schools and a college: "After God had carried us safe 
to New England and we had builded our houses, provided the neces¬ 
saries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for God's worship, 
and settled the civil government, one of the next things we longed for 
and looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity, 
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dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches when our present 
ministers shall lie in the dust.” The motives for higher education have 
widened, yet the churches have continued, throughout the nearly three 
centuries that have since elapsed, to render notable service by the 
establishment of colleges wherever the need was manifest. The con¬ 
tribution of the churches to higher education has been more effective 
and permanent than their service to elementary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. It is a contribution, moreover, that has often been sacrificial, 
for churches have given out of their poverty that colleges might be 
maintained in frontier communities; and it has usually been self-for¬ 
getting, for the churches have sought to minister, through these institu¬ 
tions, not merely to their own interests, but to the general welfare. 

Each of the nine colleges established in the colonial period avowed a 
distinct religious purpose; and but one (that at Philadelphia which in 
time became the University of Pennsylvania) was undenominational. 
Of the 246 colleges founded by the close of the year 1860, only 17 were 
state institutions. Since 1860 the number of state colleges and univer¬ 
sities maintained by public funds has greatly increased, and the relative 
influence of these institutions has grown. There are now 670 colleges 
and universities in the United States. These may be divided into three 
distinct groups: (a) colleges and universities in direct relation with 
religious bodies, and in varying measure under their control, 506; (b) 
colleges and universities privately endowed and controlled, many of 
which have a religious origin and history, and still maintain sym¬ 
pathetic relationship with the churches, 62; (c) state colleges and uni¬ 
versities maintained by public funds, 102. 

A degree of secularization has marked the development of all three of 
these types of institution throughout the last half century. This is due 
to the causes which have brought about the secularization of education 
in general—notably, to the heterogeneous character of the population 
and to the presence in these institutions of students drawn from groups 
which differ widely in religious beliefs and practices. The development 
of the sciences and arts, moreover, and the progress of invention and 
discovery have overcrowded the curriculum of the colleges and univer¬ 
sities with new subjects, and have induced specialization in education 
as in other fields. The faculties, even of the "colleges of liberal arts, 
have been organized into distinct departments, each with a more or 
less narrow, sharply-defined special field. There has been little time 
or inclination for courses dealing with the meaning of life as a whole; 
and the elective system, whereby students choose the courses which 
engage their interest, has permitted all varieties of combination. On 
the whole, doubtless, there is less of definite, direct, conscious religious 
influence and content in the curriculum and life of American colleges 
today than there was two generations ago. 

Certain problems with respect to the place of religion in the curricu¬ 
lum and corporate life of the institution are common to all three types 
of college and university. 
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One of these problems is that of the moral life of the students. To 
what degree shall the moral welfare of the students body be guarded by 
rules and restrictions, or shall all oversight be rejected as paternalistic? 
Practically all of the colleges and universities of America make definite 
provision for the moral guidance and welfare of their students, although 
institutions differ in the degree to which this oversight is embodied in 
rules and restrictions devised by the faculty. Self-government among 
the students is developed to an encouraging degree. In some institu¬ 
tions the responsibility of the students for the government of their 
own life finds expression in definite organizations recognized by the 
faculty as cooperating bodies; in other institutions there is less of for¬ 
mal organization, but a strongly developed sense of honour and an 
effective public opinion within the student body. 

Another problem is that of the place of religious worship in the 
corporate life of the institution. Shall there be required attendance at 
daily chapel or at Sunday services, or shall this be left to the free choice 
of the individual student? Shall there be a college church, or shall 
students be expected to affiliate with the churches of their choice in the 
community in which the college is placed? While institutions differ 
widely in their provision for chapel and church services, some such 
provision finds a place in the life of practically all of the colleges and 
universities of the United States. In some, attendance at both daily 
and Sunday services is voluntary; in many institutions, on the other 
hand, attendance at the daily chapel service is required of undergradu¬ 
ates. There is a distinct tendency toward the maintenance of a Sun¬ 
day service especially for students in the college chapel, as contrasted 
with the reliance simply upon the services of worship maintained by 
the local churches. Yet the danger is recognized of thus loosening the 
bonds that unite the student to his church, and in one form or another 
the affiliation of students with the local churches of the college com¬ 
munity is encouraged, and many denominations are making special 
provision through college pastors to minister more effectively to the 
moral and religious life of their student members. 

Religion is better provided for in the curriculum of the college and 
university, in general, than in the curricula of the elementary and 
secondary schools. Traditionally, religion, or subjects closely associ¬ 
ated with it, always had a place in the college curriculum. Courses in 
Evidences of Christianity, Natural Theology, and the like, were general. 
In the comparative secularization of the colleges which was character¬ 
istic of the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century, these courses for the 
most part disappeared. More recently there has been a movement 
among the colleges toward the organization of distinct departments 
of Biblical Literature, Religion, or Religious Education. Many institu¬ 
tions, moreover, are seeking to teach religion, not simply as one subject 
among others, but as a principle which undergirds and contributes to 
the integration of the entire curriculum. An interesting development 
in some colleges is the requirement that students take, in their freshman 
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or sophomore year, what may be termed an orientation course, related 
to the curriculum as a whole in somewhat the same way that the course 
in theological propaedeutic was formerly related to the curriculum 
of a theological seminary. This course, which in some institutions 
bears the title of Contemporary Civilization, is designed to help the 
student find his bearings and gain some appreciation of the relations 
of the various subjects to one another and to human life as a whole. 
It necessarily raises questions with respect to the meanings and values 
of life and brings the student face to face with problems of morality 
and religion. 

Various religious activities, moreover, have a large place in the life 
of American colleges and universites as an extra-curriculum, voluntary 
interest of students. The vast majority of the students in these institu¬ 
tions come from Christian homes, and claim membership in, or affilli- 
ation with, the churches. Colleges have reported as high as 96 per 
cent, of their students as claiming church affiliation; and it is not 
unusual even for a state university to report 70 or 80 per cent, of its 
students as church adherents. Even in several states where Catholic 
immigration has reduced the proportion of Protestants to as low as 
37 per cent, of the total population, no less than 75 per cent, of the 
college and university students come from this part of the population. 
It is natural, therefore, that these students should express their religious 
convictions in voluntary ways, and that, in one form or another, religion 
should constitute one of their extra-curriculum interests. The Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A., the Student Volunteer Movement, and other nation¬ 
al organizations, have rendered effective service as instruments of this 
voluntary religious interest; and there are many local organizations 
serving like ends, in the various colleges and universities. In the 
first decade of the Nineteenth Century, the work of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions began in an extra-curriculum 
prayer-meeting of students at Williams College; and in the Twentieth 
Century we find college students maintaining a Yale-in-China, an 
Oberlin-in-China and a hundred like enterprises. The work of home 
missions in America has depended largely upon the interest of such 
students as those who made up the Illinois Band and the Iowa Band. 
Today we find students maintaining a Hope Mission for down-and- 
outers in a great city, teaching English to classes of immigrants, and 
serving as scoutmasters and church school teachers. The assumption 
by college students of responsibility for their own religious and philan¬ 
thropic organizations, and the directing of their religious impulses 
into objective channels of service, are among the brightest features 
of student life in this country. 

The personal character and religious faith of the members of the 
faculty go farther, perhaps, than any other single factor to determine 
the moral and religious influence of a college or university. This is 
not so much because students emulate their preceptors as because the 
attitudes and beliefs of a teacher are reflected in incidental references 
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and allusions, and in the total perspective of his teaching. He becomes 
to the student an authority, whether he will or not, at every point 
where his subject touches upon religion. He is set to teach the truth; 
and the truth is not simply the bare facts in a special field, but the total 
perspective in which these facts are set. It is natural, therefore, that 
qualifications of character and religious influence should be considered, 
as well as qualifications of scholarship and teaching ability, in the 
choice of members of faculties. This is true of American colleges and 
universities rather generally. It is possible, of course, to administer 
this principle with undue narrowness and sectarianism; but this is not 
characteristic of most institutions. 

Each of the three types of institutions has distinct problems of its 
own, with respect to the place of religion in its curriculum and corporate 
life. 

The college or university controlled by a church is fortunate, usually, 
in the Christian purpose which underlies its work, and in the Christian 
environment with which it surrounds its students. It must be careful 
to maintain the freedom of its faculty to teach the truth, unbiased by 
sectarian considerations; and it must undertake not simply to mold its 
students to the traditions of a group, but to afford to them the eman¬ 
cipating influences of a larger vision and fellowship. 

The college or university which is privately endowed and controlled 
by a self-perpetuating corporation is fortunate in its freedom. Many 
such colleges maintain relations of sympathy and cooperation, not only 
with the churches with which they have close historical association, 
but with the churches generally. There is a significant example of a 
college (Carleton, in Minnesota) founded by Congregationalists but 
independently controlled, as all Congregational colleges are, which has 
not only maintained the friendship and commanded the continued sup¬ 
port of the Congregational churches, but has recently been adopted, 
without change of charter or loss of Congregational interest by the 
general bodies of the Baptist and Episcopal churches of the state in 
which it is located. It is possible, on the other hand, for the indepen¬ 
dent college to lose touch with religious forces, and even to lose its 
own soul of devotion to the higher values of life. It is possible, again, 
for such an institution to fail to maintain contact with the developing 
life of democracy, and to become aristocratic. It is possible, too, that 
the self-perpetuating corporation of the independent college may govern 
the institution in the interest of a class, or may unduly limit the freedom 
of its professors to teach the truth as they understand it, without there 
being recourse of appeal to a larger body responsible for the policies 
of the institution. 

The college or university maintained by the state and supported by 
taxation has an organic connection with the public school system, and 
must meet the needs of a democratic society. There is a multiplicity 
of demands upon the resources of these institutions, with a tendency 
toward over-emphasis upon utilitarian values; and they are over- 
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crowded with students. They share the limitation of the public schools 
with respect to the teaching of religion. The churches are succeeding, 
however, in cooperating more effectively with the higher public institu¬ 
tions in the interest of the religious welfare of their students than 
with the elementary and secondary public schools. Premising experi¬ 
ments are those whereby religious Foundations are being established, 
and cooperating Schools of Religion maintained by the churches, in 
connection with some of the larger state universities. It is possible 
that the problem of the cooperation of Church and State in the interest 
of education, without abridging the freedom of either or infringing upon 
their separation, may first be worked out upon the level of the college 
rather than upon that of the elementary or secondary schools. 

V. The Church Training Its Ministers 

We have seen that dread of an illiterate ministry was one of the 
motives that led the citizens of Massachusetts Bay to establish Harvard 
College. Throughout the Eighteenth Century, young men preparing 
for the ministry were trained in the colleges, most of which, like 
Harvard, had been founded with this purpose in view, or by private 
study under the direction of an eminent preacher like the Rev. Joseph 
Bellamy of Bethlehem, Connecticut, who is said to have trained more 
than one hundred candidates for ordination. In the early Nineteenth 
Century theological seminaries began to be organized as distinct pro¬ 
fessional schools. There are now 131 Protestant theological seminaries 
in the United States, with an aggregate enrollment of about 10,000 
students. In June, 1922, 880 men graduated from these institutions 
with the B. D. degree, and 675 with diplomas or certificates. At the 
same time 600 men were graduated from the Roman Catholic semi¬ 
naries into the priesthood of that Church. 

The central importance of the theological seminary in the Church’s 
educational work is so obvious as to need no comment. The character 
of a church depends, more than on any other one factor, upon the 
character of the men who, as leaders of worship, preachers, pastors, 
parish administrators, directors of religious education, and interpreters 
of the meaning and mission of Christianity, constitute its spiritual 
leaders. And the quality of their leadership depends largely upon the 
breadth, thoroughness and spirit of their training. The truth is, how- 
ever , that no part of the educational work of the churches of America 
is more difficult to describe than this. It is in theological education, 
naturally, that the lines of denominational division are most sharply 
drawn. Each denomination, wishing to perpetuate the truth as it sees 
it, and to fit men for future service within its own organization, tends 
in training these men to emphasize strongly the distinctive beliefs and 
practices which separate it from other denominations. In no phase of 
American education, therefore, is there more lack of agreement than 
here. There is wide variation both of theory and of practice with re¬ 
spect to the aims, methods and content of the theological curriculum. 
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Of the 131 Protestant seminaries, 120 are denominational and 11 are 
in no way controlled by a denomination. The seminaries of the latter 
group enroll one-fifth of the aggregate student enrollment of all the 
seminaries. 

Most of the better theological seminaries are professional schools of 
graduate standing—that is, they require college graduation as a pre¬ 
requisite for admission. This requirement is not administered in rigid 
fashion, however, and mature students may be admitted to most institu¬ 
tions on examination or by special vote of the faculty, even though 
they lack a college degree. Other seminaries require but two years of 
college work as a prerequisite for entrance; some only a high school 
education; and some adhere to no definite scholastic standards for ad¬ 
mission. In general, the movement is toward recognition of the de¬ 
sirability of college graduation as a qualification for entrance upon 
theological study. In practically all seminaries three years of study 
are required for the B. D. degree or the theological diploma. 

With the exception of the problems centering about a larger measure 
of unity and cooperation, the outstanding problems of the theological 
■ seminaries are those that concern the curriculum. To the traditional 
subjects of the Biblical languages and literature, theology, church his¬ 
tory, homiletics and liturgies, there have been added in recent years a 
wealth of new subjects dealing with the application of Christian prin¬ 
ciples to the life of today, and with various phases of the minister's 
practical responsibility and service. Such subjects are pressing into 
the curriculum as the psychology of religion, the principles of religious 
education, personal and public evangelism, home and foreign missions, 
Christian ethics, sociology, labor problems and the principles of Chris¬ 
tian philanthropy. As a result, the curriculum of the more progressive 
seminaries is overcrowded, while there is considerable discontent with 
the position of those which still cling to the older subjects only. As 
yet, no fully satisfactory solution has been found for the problem thus 
created. In some institutions students are required to attend so many 
recitations per week that it is difficult for them to secure enough time 
to read and study in thorough, unhurried fashion; in others, under an 
elective system, the choice between competing courses is left so largely 
to the student that many neglect certain subjects, and fail to secure the 
fundamental, well-rounded training which the seminary should afford. 
A few seminaries have lengthened the course to four years, either by 
actual requirement, or as a matter of practice, in that many of the 
stronger students choose to remain for an additional year of post¬ 
graduate study. 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research recently undertook a 
survey of the theological seminaries of the United States and Canada, 
the results of which were published in 1924 under the title “Theological 
Education in America/' The most urgent need revealed by the facts 
thus brought together is the need for a thorough rethinking of the whole 
problem of theological education with a view to a reorganization of 
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the curricula of the seminaries. It seems probable that such a reor¬ 
ganization should be along lines determined by the various functions 
of ministerial service; and that the selection of materials for the curricu¬ 
lum should be with a view to their use and value in the fulfillment 
of these functions. There is doubtless a danger, in such functional 
reorganization, of conceiving the seminaries as mere training schools 
for certain activities—nothing but “priest-factories,” as one university 
professor irreverently put it—to the neglect of their function as schools 
which should educate men capable of thinking for themselves and of 
exercising intellectual leadership as well as moral and spiritual leader¬ 
ship in the communities which they serve. But with due care and 
proper insight this danger can be avoided. In the elementary and sec¬ 
ondary schools, in the colleges and other professional schools, the 
growing wealth of knowledge and complexity of life have forced 
teachers to a reconsideration, in functional terms, of the educational 
value of the materials available for their curricula. Such reconsidera¬ 
tion must take place whenever there are significant additions to the 
world's store of knowledge and experience. In the fields which con¬ 
stitute the especial interest of the Church there has been remarkable 
growth of knowledge and experience throughout the past few genera¬ 
tions. To deny the present need of a reconsideration and possible 
reorganization of the theological curriculum would be to deny the 
witness of the Spirit in the life of today. 

At one point, especially, the theological seminaries have failed to 
avail themselves of principles of educational method which the ex¬ 
perience of other schools has shown to be of great value. They fail 
generally to make adequate provisions for their students to learn by 
doing. It is true that most seminary students support themselves, in 
whole or in part, at least after the first year of their theological course, by 
serving as pastors of smaller churches in the vicinity of the seminary, 
teaching in church schools, or serving as Scout masters, leaders of 
boys clubs or residents in social settlements. Yet most seminaries fail 
to make an educational use of the activities in which students are 
thus engaged. These activities not only afford to students opportuni¬ 
ties to use the truths which they learn from books, and to apply the 
principles discussed in the class room, but place them in situations 
within which problems arise which may quicken and motivate 1 the 
whole of their theological education. It may indeed be possible to 
reorganize the curriculum, not only with a view to the functions which 
the young minister is in? future to exercise, but with a view to the active 
functions which he is fulfilling while a student. Such a reorganization 
would give place in theological education to methods analogous to those 
of apprenticeship systems in industrial education, or the clinic and the 
hospital internship in medical education. A few seminaries, notably 
Union Theological Seminary in New York and the Divinity School of 
the. University of Chicago, have begun to organize the field work of 
their students along these lines. There is room here for wise and 
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courageous experimentation. It would seem at least to be 
“ ah seminaries to organise seminars of practice wherein students 
might discuss the problems arising in their field work under the leader 
ship of their major professors. . 

It is perhaps not desirable that all theological seminaries should be 

of the same type. There are obvious advantages in the situation of the 
theologkal seminary in a large city, where its -.n.s », get a first- 
hand acquaintance with the problems of urban churches, but 
like advantages in the sequestered situation of other seminaries who 
students can without distraction devote themselves to s u y an 
learn bv serving as student pastors of rural parishes. There is muc 
to be said in favor of the large seminary, which undertakes to train 
not only preachers and pastors, but missionaries for home and foreign 
fields directors of religious education, social service workers, Y M. 

C a! officers, and teachers of religion in secondary schools, col ^ges 
and universities; but not all seminaries can be of this type, and th 
is much to be said also in favor of the smaller institution which centers 
its energies upon the training of preachers and pastors.. 

Without prejudice to their primary function as training sc oo s or 
ministers the theological seminaries of the United States have rendered 
grea serv ce to education through the multitude of their graduates 
who have taught in the schools and colleges. It was long a tradition 
that the presidents of American colleges should be clergymen; and it 
is vet true that many college presidents and professors, and head ma 
ters and teachers in secondary schools, have had a t j ieologlC j 1 2 r ^'?w 
In one hundred years Yale Divinity School gave to America 112 college 
and university presidents and more than 500 members of college and 
university faculties, besides more than 3,000 ministers. . 

The seminaries occupy a position of strategic . importance in th 
movement toward Christian unity and the cooperation of the churches. 
It depends upon them, humanly speaking, whether the ministers of 
the next generation will be jealous ecclesiastical partisans or men 
ine to enter into cooperative relations with brethren whose denomina¬ 
tional heritage differs from their own. In spite of the present confusion 
of theological education, there are clear signs that the seminaries are 
moving in the direction of larger Christian fellowship rather than 
toward the further division and disintegration of Christian forces. 

A r ,g fac h '“ ?? growing number of schools serve more .ban one 
denomination. The" charter of Union Theological Semmary prov.des 
that “equal privileges of admission and instruction, with all the ad 
vantages of the institution, should be allowed to students of every 
denom'nadon of Christians." Its student body in 1923-4 mcluded 
members of 36 different denominations. A like universality of service 
characterizes most of the group of seminaries which are not contr ° lle< J 
by a denomination; and even in certain denominational seminaries 
there is a small but growing number of students from other communions. 
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the fact, further, that many members of the theological faculties are 
men whose scholarship is recognized generally, rather than within 
the bounds merely of their own denomination. This has always been 
true of certain teachers of the Biblical languages and literature and of 
church history. It is true now as well, of many of the men who are 
developing the newer subjects of the seminary curriculum. Many 
professors of missions, of religious education, and of social service are 
recognized as authorities in their fields quite without regard to their 
particular denominational affiliation: 

Another fact, associated with this, is the migration of students. The 
European custom whereby a student attends not one, but several univer¬ 
sities, seeking the courses and the teachers of his choice, has never 
become rooted in American college and university life. The nearest 
approach to this custom is to be found in the theological seminaries 
today. Each year a certain number of theological students migrate 
rom seminary to seminary in quest of work in special fields or with 
particular men. The proposal has been made that the seminaries might 
make better use of their resources by undertaking a degree of 1 specializa¬ 
tion. In that case not every seminary would attempt to maintain a 
s rong mission department for example, or a department for the tech¬ 
nical training of directors of religious education; and students would 
be encouraged to go for this work to those seminaries which are 
specializing in these fields: 

the final fact looking in the direction of a larger Christian fellowship 
is the movement toward the affiliation of the seminaries with the uni¬ 
versities Some, of the stronger seminaries are organic parts of a 
university, constituting its professional school of training for the Chris¬ 
tian ministry on a parity with its professional schools of law and 
medicine. Other strong seminaries situated in the neighborhood of 
universities have entered into more or less close affiliation with them 
and in some cases an exchange of credits is provided for. The number 
of courses thus thrown open to the seminary students is greatly in¬ 
creased, and a stimulating contact with the life of the larger institution 
is secured; while the seminary, in its turn, is able to contribute a valu¬ 
able element to the university’s program. 

5 ,H That iT ea i rCh T 1S - ° ne ° f the functions of a seminary is generally 
acknowledged. It is promoted not only by the work of Ed 

professors but by the establishment in some of the larger seminaries 
of graduate departments. The graduate schools of some of the uni- 

aTd Bffi S l’ic7 r rt Ve % haVe de f art T ntS ° f Rd ^ i0n ’ Reli ^ ious Education, 
nd Biblical Literature, and confer the degrees of M.A. and PhD for 

3T"“ “ * heS ' £ddS - - d-dy related to the worh 

VI* The Church and Public Opinion 

exmnrL C t h o Ur r? S educational function is not limited to the young; it 
extends to the more mature. And it is concerned not only with in¬ 
dividuals, but with the ideas, motives, and behavior of socfal groups 
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Public opinion is more than a name for the collective opinions in¬ 
dependently formed, of individuals. The fact is that no individual is 
quite independent. The relation of the individual to the group is 
organic. The group is made up of individuals; but the individuals 
habits, beliefs and ideals are determined, in part, by the life of the 
groups of which he is a member. St. Paul recognized this fact; modern 
social psychology is discovering the laws of human nature which 
establish the truth of his conviction that we are members one of 
another. 

In any social order, therefore, the Church will seek to educate men, 
not merely through direct teaching, but through the indirect influence 
of all those forces of the physical and social environment which have 
bearing upon the development of intelligence and character. If it were 
to rely upon direct teaching only, the Church would fail utterly to 
reach those who do not attend its worship or care for its ministries; 
and it would find itself blocked and hindered continually, in the case 
even of those who come directly under its influence, by the inertia and 
negative suggestions of pagan mores and non-Christian public opinion. 

In a social order which possesses a political structure like that of the 
United States, it is especially important that the Church should conceive 
its educational function in the widest terms; and that it should make 
use of all legitimate methods to create and sustain an enlightened, 
effective and true public opinion upon all matters that lie within the 
range of its interest. The democratic organization of the American 
government is designed to make public opinion effective; and in 
proportion,” as Washington put it in the memorable words already 
quoted, “as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion be enlightened.” Moreover, the com¬ 
plete separation of Church and State in this country deprives the 
Church of all measures of coercion, renders it dependent upon its power 
to convince men who are quite free to dissent from its views or lefuse 
its ministries, and confronts it with actual multitudes of folk who are 
indifferent to its appeal. 

The agencies which determine public opinion are as wide and varied 
as the means of human communication, or even as the ways of human 
behavior. The chance allusions of oral speech and written correspon¬ 
dence have an effect far beyond their intention. The public press, the 
drama and motion picture, telegraph, telephone and radio, and the 
various forms of art and literature, have gained tremendously in power 
within the past few years. And there is always the silent influence of 
the mores —no less powerful today than in the simpler life of more 
primitive times. 

The situation is greatly complicated by the fact that advertising 
has become not only an art, but a sort of science. The development 
of psychology has afforded a better understanding of the laws of 
human nature, and a larger control of the means whereby men are 
influenced. This has resulted, under pressure of war conditions, in the 
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current attribution of a new and somewhat sinister meaning to the 
word propaganda,' and in the wide prevalence of the sometimes 
blatant, sometimes insidious, but always one-sided assault upon the 
minds of men which we have come to associate with this term. And 
too generally it is assumed that the only way to meet propaganda is 
to organize counter-propaganda. 

The Church undertakes to meet propaganda with the truth. The 
Church's sole interest in any public question is to learn the facts, and 
upon the basis of the facts, evaluated in the light of the principles of 
the Gospel of Christ, to discover the truth—for the truth alone can 
make men free. 

The cessation of duelling and the abolition of public lotteries are 
instances of the creation of a new public opinion, for which the churches 
were largely responsible. With respect to slavery, the churches, un¬ 
happily, were divided; but they contributed greatly to the development 
of public opinion on both sides. The most significant example in 
American history of the slow, steady, permanent transformation of 
public opinion is with respect to the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
Little more than a century ago, the drinking of liquor was a feature of 
all social occasions; at even the ordination of a minister, quantities 
of strong drink were consumed. The passage of the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, whereby the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquor is prohibited, is the result of a long 
process of education of the public mind in which the public schools, 
the Sunday schools, the churches, and business organizations had a 
share, as well as the temperance organizations which came into ex¬ 
istence for the specific purpose of combatting the liquor evil. Without 
waiting for the amendment to the national Constitution, thirty-three 
states of the Union had adopted the policy of prohibition, and in other 
states so many counties and towns had voted to prohibit the liquor 
traffic as a matter of local option that before the amendment went into 
effect, 90 per cent, of the territory of the United States, containing 
68 per cent, of the population, was legally dry, either by state or local 
enactment. It is significant that the tidal wave of public sentiment 
which, brought about this result began twenty years after the move¬ 
ment in the late 80 s, which made temperance instruction compulsory 
in the public schools of the various states. When the boys and girls 
to whom the public schools had taught the facts concerning alcohol 
grew to responsible manhood and womanhood, they resolved to put 
an end to its dominance. 

The Church in America, as in other lands, faces a great many prob¬ 
lems which can be solved only in the light of the principles of the 
Gospel of Christ, but with respect to which the precise application of 
these, principles is not immediately clear—problems of economic justice 
and industrial welfare; problems arising out of the relations of the 
races; problems of personal and social morality, especially with respect 
to the relations of the sexes; problems touching the mutual bearings 
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of individual and corporate responsibility; problems of national policy 
and international relations. Where the relevant facts are clearly de¬ 
termined and known, with respect to any of these problems, it is the 
Church’s duty to accept these facts, to interpret them in the light ot 
Christian principles, to give clear public expression to its convictions, 
and to undertake definitely to contribute its share to the education 
of public opinion. Where the facts are not clearly known, and 
especially where there is distrust of the agencies, whereby public opinion 
is being determined, and reason to believe that the truth is being 
concealed or perverted, consciously or unconsciously, in the interest o 
a class, or for the purpose of propaganda, it is the Church’s duty to 
do all that it can to learn the facts, to the point even of undertaking 
definite investigations, if it can stimulate no other responsible agency 
to do so. In the fulfillment of all such functions the Church must 
exercise the most scrupulous care to be no less thorough in investiga¬ 
tion, catholic in spirit and single-minded in its search for and devotion 
to the truth than its high purpose demands. Too often those who 
speak in the name of religion have thrown themselves open to the re¬ 
proach of inadequate knowledge, hasty generalization and doctrinaire 

deliverances. . . 

The Church has no miraculous means of learning facts; the sincerity 

of its purpose will not prevent it from falling into error. It must, in 
its investigations, follow the rules of evidence which guide honest 
minds always and anywhere. It must not be prejudiced by its hopes 
or fears, likes or dislikes. But when the facts in any situation are 
discovered, the Church has a sure basis, in the principles of Jesus, for 
the interpretation of these facts and the determination of the truth. 
What judgment would He render? What, in the light of His prin¬ 
ciples and motives, ought we to do? What changes in these facts 
does the fulfillment of His purpose for the world demand? In thousands 
of American churches questions such as these, in their application to 
social, economic, and industrial facts, are being discussed not only 
by ministers in the pulpit, but by laymen and laywomen in adult 
classes, discussion groups, midweek meetings and men s clubs. A 
number of churches have adopted the Forum idea and invite speakers 
representing a wide range of interest and experience to present their 
views freely as a basis for subsequent discussion. 

The Church most surely influences public opinion by living the 
truth while speaking the truth in love. Its appeals from pulpit and 
press accomplish little if they be not incarnate in the lives of those 
who profess the name of Christ. When preaching and practice conflict, 
it is practice that wins. In no way can pagan mores be so effectively 
transformed as by the leavening powers of Christian mores. 

The Christian education of public opinion depends in part upon the 
local church, in part upon the organized effort of denominational 
societies and boards, and in part upon interdenominational cooperation. 
The world is beginning to see the possibilities of the last of these 
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methods. There was a time, not so long ago, when practically the 
whole task of educating public opinion upon the basis of Christian 
principles was left to the local church, with the assistance of religious 
books, tracts, and church papers. The growing complexity of the 
problems involved in the social, economic, and industrial order has 
led more recently to the organization, by most denominations, of 
Boards or Departments of Social Service, Public Morals, Temperance, 
Rural Welfare and the like. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
these denominational departments cannot render their full service to 
the churches which they represent, except by measures of cooperation 
which will, to some degree, pool their resources and make possible 
greater competence in research, more breadth of vision and depth of 
insight, and more prestige in relation to other forces that influence 
public opinion. 

Such considerations as these have led the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America during recent years to give increasing 
attention to developing plans for expressing in a more commanding way 
die mind of the churches with reference to great public issues, in which 
Christian principles are at stake. A Department of Research and Edu¬ 
cation has been established, designed to serve the various churches as 
a common agency for securing the data which they all alike need, to 
make this material available for the use of all, and to secure a more 
united impact on the public mind. An Information Service is published 
e\ cry week, which presents careful analyses of contemporary social, 
industrial, economic and international problems. This service goes to 
a steadily enlarging list of subscribers among ministers, social workers, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries and laymen. It is also sent 
to the religious press, and its more important articles are often released 
to the daily press as well. 

Two or three illustrations of the way in which the material thus brought 
together by the Department of Research is used may help to make 
c ear the significance of this program of cooperation in influencing 
public opinion along certain lines. After the facts with regard to the 
continuance of the twelve-hour day in industry, especially in the manu¬ 
facture of steel, had been carefully secured, a public statement was is¬ 
sued, setting forth the moral issues in such a clear light that it was 
published in almost every important newspaper in the country. The 

lat 0 ** 1 ™ 5 StCp WaS increased manifold by securing the joint action of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. Within a few weeks thereafter, the greatest steel 
organization in the world announced that, in response to the demand of 

public opinion, it was taking steps toward the abolition of the twelve- 
hour day. 

A second illustration has to do with the problem of race relations 
in the United States, with especial reference to the lynching evil. Dur¬ 
ing the past three years, the churches, through the Federal Council, 
have been carrying on a special effort against lynching. From 1885 
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until 1922, there had been an average of over one hundred lynchings 
per year in the United States. During the last two years, this number 
has fallen markedly, until in 1924 there were only sixteen lynchings. 
Into the producing of this result many other factors than the interest 
of the churches entered, but it is generally agreed that the contribution 
made by the churches was a significant one. 

A third illustration concerns the efforts of the churches for the en¬ 
trance of the United States into the World Court. As the culmination 
of a steady program of popular education on this subject, the Federal 
Council of the Churches presented its point of view in an extended 
hearing before the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate, at which the official resolutions of the various denominations in 
the country were presented at the same time by their representatives. 

In this way, and by similar conferences with the Department of State, 
the concern of the churches was expressed in a way which made it 
clear that the issue was one in which not simply small Christian groups, 
but practically the entire Christian forces of the country were involved. 

What has been done is only a slight beginning in what needs to be 
done, but is sufficient to indicate possibilities of great Christian achieve¬ 
ment when the churches definitely set themselves to work together in 
discovering the facts with regard to our social life and in holding them 
up to the light of Christian teaching. 

The fact is that the greatest weakness of the Church with respect 
to the education of public opinion lies in its division into denomina¬ 
tions and sects, each with a separate mind of its own. It is impossible 
for non-cooperating, even disagreeing churches to command the atten¬ 
tion and respect of the public press, the theatres and motion picture 
shows, the chambers of commerce, and the various organizations of 
business men and workmen, to say nothing of the legislative and 
administrative officers of the State. If the Christian ideal of life is 
to be understood in these bewildering days, and is to be presented 
effectively and convincingly to the public, the churches must get to¬ 
gether. They must think together that they may reach a common 
mind; and they must act together to express their common conviction. 
When this takes place, there need be no fear that the public press will 
refuse to cooperate with Christian forces, or that public places of 
amusement will fail to take account of the new temper of the public 
mind. For instance several daily papers in the United States have 
always insisted on telling the truth about plays that were being given 
at the cost of very lucrative advertising. Several theatres in New 
York for a year or so refused admittance to the dramatic editor of 
“Life”, our leading humorous paper, because he insisted on telling the 
truth. At this writing there is a movement in New York City for 
banishing the salacious plays from the theatre and a jury selected 
from a panel of 300 citizens is being set up to censor any suspected 
play that may be on the stage. Without exception the daily papers 
have stood squarely behind this movement for a clean theatre. These 
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instances could be multiplied and they all point to the fact that the 
public press is willing to cooperate with the Christian forces whenever 
those forces bring any real united action against questionable amuse¬ 
ments of any sort. T. he churches of America have made a good 
beginning at such cooperation, chiefly through the work of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America; but they have a long 
way yet to go. 

VII. The Church and International Education 

We are members one of another”—nations as well as individuals. 
Even the selfish can no longer doubt that. The past decade has re¬ 
vealed with arresting clearness the fact of the increasing interdepen¬ 
dence of the human race under the conditions of modern communica¬ 
tion and transportation, commerce and industry. 

There stands revealed, too, the fact that the common enemy of all 
mankind is war. More terrible than the demons and principalities of 
darkness that our ancestors strove against, harder to conquer than 
the forces of nature itself, which have so largely yielded to man’s 
understanding and control, now appears the devil that dwells within 
man himself, our human readiness to strike and to hate. For war, 
as the world is now equipped to conduct war, means the suicide of 
civilization. 

War, it has well been said, is a state of mind. It results from habits 
of thinking and feeling, from attitudes of expectation and prepared¬ 
ness, when something happens to fire the resentment of a people. The 
way to prevent war, therefore, is to change these habits and attitudes. 
One of the surest ways to accomplish these results is by process of 
education and the Church has not only the opportunity but the obliga¬ 
tion resting upon it to direct intelligently and effectively these processes. 

The American School Peace League was organized in 1908 with the 
avowed purpose “to promote through the schools and the educational 
public of America the interests of international justice and fraternity.” 
To emphasize more positively the constructive responsibilities of 
citizenship in view of the changed world situation, the name of this 
organization was changed in 1919 to the American School Citizenship 
League. Its aim was stated as three-fold: “To define the meaning 
of American citizenship; to stimulate the teaching of American 
citizenship in the schools of the United States; to cooperate with educa¬ 
tional agencies in foreign countries for the promotion of international 
understanding through the simultaneous training of the coming 
generations of all nations to recognize the efficiency of peaceful agree¬ 
ments in regulating the constantly increasing relations among the 
States in the world.” 

In the furtherance of these aims the League has published a compre¬ 
hensive, graded “Course in Citizenship and Patriotism”, which empha¬ 
sizes the constructive ideals of goodwill and cooperation. It undertakes 
to develop the spirit of these ideals from the first year of school life 
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through the widening relationships of the child, acting as a member of 
the home, school, town or city, state, nation, and finally as a member 
of the world family. The Secretary of the League reports that each 
year has registered a larger use of this book in the American public 
schools, and that the book has been sent to many organizations and in¬ 
dividuals in Europe, Asia and South America in response to appeals for 
information on the teaching of citizenship and international relations. 

The League has also published “An American Citizenship Course in 
United States History”, which consists of a series of five books prepared 
for the elementary schools. The aim of this course, as stated by the 
Secretary of the League, is “to teach the social, economic, and political 
development of the nation, and to show the relations of these three lines 
of activities to similar lines of activities in other countries of the world. 
The Course leads pupils to make correct measurements of human values; 
to see that the problems of developing the resources of the United 
States, of extending industries, of developing education, and of work¬ 
ing out the unique experiment of a federated nation have been solved 
by the representatives of different nations imbued with the American 
spirit of liberty and justice; to understand that the life of the Union 
has been intertwined with world movements, and that in the future our 
country is destined to play a larger part than before in the councils 
of world affairs; and to realize that the economic and moral welfare 
of our country is consistent with the welfare of humanity, and that 
this demands uninterrupted cooperation among the nations, and the 
feign of reason and justice founded upon international good-will.” 

The League has in view also the preparation of a course in geogra¬ 
phy which will recognize that the great aim in teaching geography 
should be to make peoples more intelligent about each other, and that 
through geography the social conditions and the national ideals of 
peoples should be taught. It has promoted the annual observance of 
Peace Day, now called International Goodwill Day, in the public 
schools. This day, which commemorates the opening of the first 
Hague Peace Conference, was appointed by the United States Com¬ 
missioner of Education in 1906, as a day on which the children of 
America should, through suitable celebrations, be made conscious of 
their place in the international fellowship of the peoples of the world. 
The League has offered annual prizes for the best essays by members 
of the senior classes of the high schools and normal schools, of the 
United States, upon subjects concerned with citizenship and. interna¬ 
tional relations; and these contests have been thrown open, in recent 
years, to the students of all countries. It has undertaken to further 
mutual understanding by encouraging a system of correspondence 
whereby the school children of America write letters to children of 
their own age in other countries and receive letters from them. 

The public schools of America are still far, however, from accom¬ 
plishing all that they can and should accomplish toward the develop¬ 
ment of international goodwill. Admirable as is the work of the 
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American School Citizenship League, such an organization inevitably 
appears to children as a sort of extra-curriculum interest. More than 
this, there is needed a more effective motivation of the curriculum as 
a whole in the interest of world-brotherhood, and a reshaping of 
curriculum materials and methods with a view to the promotion of a 
truer understanding of the facts of history and a better appreciation 
of the kinship of the peoples and races. 

Recent studies of the textbooks used in our schools show that many 
of these yet reflect those habits of thought and feeling which, in all 
generations, have fostered the disposition to resort to war. Textbooks 
of history generally devote too large a proportion of their space to 
politics, diplomacy and wars, even to the details of battles and cam¬ 
paigns, and too little to the constructive victories of peace. The result 
is that war is idealized, and that children get the impression that the 
years during which the nation was at peace were years of relative 
inactivity and stagnation. Some of these books tend to identify patri¬ 
otism with mere national pride or with jingoism; and they slight, 
misconstrue or even treat unfairly the history of other nations. Text¬ 
books. in geography, again, dwell too exclusively upon physical 
conditions, political boundaries and commercial products, to the neglect 
of the life of the people who inhabit the lands; or if this is described, 
throw into too bold relief those differences in social custom which 
make people of another heritage than our own seem odd and queer. 

There is danger, also, of propaganda in the schools. Every organi¬ 
zation devoted to a cause is eager, naturally, to use the schools to 
further its purposes; and school boards and administrative officers 
must continually refuse to countenance some new propagandistic 
scheme.. Militaristic organizations, however, so readity don the cloak 
of patriotism that it is often hard to draw the line between those 
elements of their program which deserve the recognition and coopera¬ 
tion of all patriotic citizens, and those elements which are unworthy 
because they tend to perpetuate the reign of force. Racial groups, 
moreover, and groups bound by sentiment to other nations, may seek 
recognition for the points of view which they represent, and thereby 
do injustice to other groups and interests. One such group has re¬ 
cently issued a document, demanding the discontinuance of the use 
m the P u blic schools of certain textbooks in history, on the ground 
of their alleged distortion of facts in the interest of Anglo-American 
friendship. 

Yet unquestionably the total trend of public education in America 
is toward increasing and more vital provision for the development 
through the curriculum and life of the schools, of that type of citizen¬ 
ship which seeks to understand other peoples, to manifest good will 
toward them, and to cooperate with them- where this is practicable. 
The best evidence is to be found in the attitude of the teachers. The 
National Education Association was deeply interested in the Interna¬ 
tional Conference on Education, which was called, at the invitation of 
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the Government of the Netherlands, to meet at The Hague in Septem¬ 
ber, 1914. When the outbreak of the World War prevented the meet¬ 
ing of this Conference, the Association voted that its annual meeting in 
1915 should partake of the nature of an International Congress on Edu¬ 
cation. Invitations were duly transmitted to all governments having 
representatives accredited to the United States, and to the educationa 
associations of these countries; and delegates were present from thirty 
nations. Again, in the summer of 1923, a World Conference on Educa¬ 
tion was held at San Francisco, attended by representatives, from over 
fifty nations, most of whom were delegates from teachers orgamza 
tions. The purpose of the Conference, as stated in the call, was: To 
afford opportunity for educators of the various nations to agree upon 
principles and plans for the promotion of good will and mutual under¬ 
standing, which are universal in their application and which can be 
adopted as a definite program to be carried out in the schools throughout 
the world.” This Conference resulted in the organization of a World 
Federation of National Education Associations. Its concluding resolu¬ 
tion was: “Be it finally resolved: that the economic, social and intel¬ 
lectual welfare of humanity demands uninterrupted cooperation among 
the nations of the earth, and the reign of reason and justice [° u ” de “ 
upon international good-will; that such teaching will show the high 
significance of those things which enter into a true conception of civil¬ 
ization ; and that the acceptance and promulgation of these ideals wi 
form a sound foundation for the promotion of higher spiritual values 
in the schools of the world.” 

The development of world-friendship appears to be so natural and 
intrinsic a function of the church and the church school as to call for 
no discussion. The churches of Christ transcend and cut across 
national boundaries. They are the bearers of the evangel of peace on 
earth and good will among men. They are at liberty to accept with¬ 
out reservation Christ’s principle of love. No organization of recent 
years, it would seem, is more natural or should be more effective, than 
the World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches. 

Yet, even in their own life, the churches have not realized the world- 
friendship toward which the spirit of the Master moves them. Tiey 
have conceived their relations to the people of other nations in terms 
of foreign missions almost exclusively; and have too often conceived 
missions in terms analogous to conquest or colonization rather than 
in terms of Christian brotherhood. They have given men and money 
to convey the message of the Gospel to the inhabitants of other lands; 
and have sometimes failed to give, with men and money, the friend¬ 
ship of heart and will. So strange things come to pass, such as the 
holding in tutelage, on mission fields, of native churches, which aspire 
to control their own affairs; the sending of rum and missionaries on 
the same ship to the same people; the insistence of nominally Chris¬ 
tian governments upon their right to traffic in opium; the passing, 
without conference, of immigration laws which offer gratuitous insult 
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to a friendly nation. The churches are not directly responsible for 
many such things; but if they had better fulfilled their function as 
ambassadors of the gospel of world-brotherhood, perhaps business or¬ 
ganizations and governments would better understand the application 
of Christian principles to our common life. 

The development of the newer type of church school, described in 
an earlier section of this report, makes possible a richer and more 
efective program for the education of children in world-friendship. 
Under the older type of Sunday school organizations, little was done 
except to organize children into missionary societies or bands, whose 
activities lay quite outside of the regular series of lessons and were 
generally confined to the raising and giving of money to foreign 
missionary enterprises. Such a program conveyed little or no instruc¬ 
tion, and even its activities were of little educational value. The 
present movement to organize church schools whose curriculum is 
pupil-centered, inclusive and founded upon activity, throughout the 
week days as well as on Sunday, makes it possible to afford to the 
experiences and enterprises of world-friendship and world-service their 
normal and proper place in the Christian education of children. The 
same materials and methods, in this field, are open to the church 
school as are open to the public school. While the public school has 
the advantage of possessing a much larger share of the child’s time, 
the church school has the advantage of access to the full range of 
Christian facts and appeal to definitely Christian motives. 

It is intei esting to note that several denominations have introduced 
courses on international good will into their regular Sunday-School 
Quai teilies. In addition to this, special courses in international good 
will have been prepared by the Commission on International Justice 
and Good-will of the Federal Council of Churches, which have been 
widely use as extra-studies in Bible Classes and in Men’s and Women’s 
Study Groups. The various Foreign Missionary Boards have prepared 
courses in international good will which have been widely used by 
the local groups of the Missionary Societies. Fifteen years ago Dr 
Josiah Strong, prepared a series of 52 lessons, one for each week in 
the year, on international peace, in which the whole subject was care¬ 
fully surveyed and questions for discussion inserted. This was circu¬ 
lated by The Church Peace Union and widely used in the churches. 
A book of study courses on international good will has just been 
written by two professors in Darmtouth College for the use of study 
groups At this writing the Commission on International Relationships 
of the National Congregational Council is preparing a course of study 
for the Congregational churches during the Lenten season. There are 
many other instances where these courses are being prepared, but these 
will suffice for illustration. 

If Christian education is to make its full contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of world-friendship and international good will, the churches of 
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Christ throughout the various nations of the world must work to¬ 
gether. The public-school teachers of the nations, we have seen, have 
found it desirable to organize a World Federation of National Educa¬ 
tion Associations. There is room and need for a similar international 
agency in the field of Christian education. Just what its form and 
organization should be, is a problem which this Conference may well 
consider. The present World’s Sunday School Association is too 
narrow in scope. The International Missionary Council comes nearer, 
perhaps, to furnishing an analogue. 

There are also eight or ten missionary magazines of a very high 
standard which are making an invaluable contribution to international 
goodwill through their interpretation of the peoples of other lands. The 
most outstanding of these magazines are as follows: 

The Missionary Review of the World, The Missionary Herald, The 
Spirit of Missions, Missions, The Voice of Missions, The Missionary 
Survey, The World Call, The Moslem World, Women’s Work. 

There is no clearer call to Christian unity than that which comes 
from the childhood and youth of the world. We must not abandon 
our children to schemes of education that ignore religion. Can we 
honestly, in the name of Christ, educate them to perpetuate the over¬ 
emphases upon differences that have marred the life of His Church 
and delayed the coming of His Kingdom? 
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GENERAL PREFACE 


A few words should be written about the inception of The Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work. In the summer of 1919 the 
International Committee of the World Alliance for International Friend¬ 
ship Through the Churches met at The Hague. This was the first meet¬ 
ing of an international character held after the signing of the Armistice, 
if one excepts a small gathering of labor leaders. About sixty leaders of 
the Churches were present, representing nearly all the Protestant Com¬ 
munions and most of the countries of Europe. Ten or twelve delegates 
were present from America. 

The meetings at The Hague developed so sweet and reasonable an 
atmosphere, at a time when great bitterness prevailed everywhere, and 
the delegates present expressed themselves so strongly as to the un- 
Christian character of war and the necessity of establishing a world order 
on a new and Christian basis, that several of the delegates felt strongly 
that the time had come for the Churches officially to get together and 
say what these Churchmen semi-officially were saying. As a result 
Archbishop Soederblom of Sweden, Dr. Charles S. Macfarland of 
America, the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson and others 
held an informal meeting to discuss the possibility of bringing the 
Churches of the world together for a Conference, where the Churches 
could utter their united conviction on international matters and all other 
matters with which society would have to deal in the reconstruction of 
civilization and the building of a new and better civilization on the 
ruins of the old, which lay all about them. 

This preliminary meeting was not altogether spontaneous for on two 
separate occasions during the progress of the war, Archbishop Soeder¬ 
blom had communicated with the Churches of Europe and America re¬ 
garding the possibility of such a conference and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America had suggested that a Conference of the 
Federated bodies of Churches in all the countries might meet together 
after the war. The unanimous opinion of the unofficial group at The 
Hague was that a committee should be appointed to bring the leaders of 
the Churches together with the aim of convincing them of the necessity 
of such a world gathering of the Churches ,and asking them to take the 
matter up with their respective denominations. This committee w'ent 
from The Hague to Paris and brought together as many of the leaders 
of the Churches as possible upon such short notice. This meeting be¬ 
came greatly interested in the project and requested Dr. Frederick Lynch, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ecumenical Conference of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America to arrange for a preliminary 
meeting of the Churches the following summer. 

Dr. Lynch proceeded from Paris to London and had several inter¬ 
views with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. F. B. Myers, Dr. Thomas 
Nightingale, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare and others. Meantime, Archbishop 
Soderbloom undertook to interest the Scandinavian Churches and Dr. Choisy 
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the Swiss Churches. Sufficient interest was aroused to warrant the calling 
of a preliminary Conference at Geneva in the summer of 1920. 

As a result of the procedures recorded above, one hundred delegates 
assembled at Geneva in August of 1920. A three days session was held 
and the Conference gradually began to assume shape. Great interest 
was manifested and all present expressed themselves to the effect that 
the Church Universal had a great opportunity to exert a determining 
influence upon the new order that must follow the war. Furthermore 
the world was waiting for some great pronouncement from the Churches 
upon such questions as war and peace, the industrial order; such im¬ 
mediate problems as those having to do with intemperance and vice 
and upon all ethical and moral questions. It was felt that a positive 
and commanding utterance of the Churches in these trying years would 
do much to encourage a disheartened world and would make it much 
easier for those who were trying to reconstruct the world on a Christian 
basis to carry on this high task. There was much confusion in the world 
as to just where the Church did stand on these great problems disturbing 
the minds of men. The conviction was expressed that only as the rule 
of life laid down by the gospels became the law of nations could any 
hope for security and peace be found or the great sores of the world be 
healed. 

Furthermore it was felt by all that whatever new international ma¬ 
chinery might be set up or whatever new industrial order might arise, 
it was only as these were permeated by the spirit of Jesus Christ that 
they would fulfill the high hopes of their founders. It was also strongly 
felt that two great blessings might ensue from such a Conference. On 
the one hand all individual communions would profit by this period of 
common intercourse, especially those communions that had greatly 
suffered from the war. They would be made strong in the conscious¬ 
ness of the oneness of all Christ's disciples. On the other hand the 
coming together, if only for a month, of all the Churches of the world, 
to cooperate in the common task of redeeming the world order, and to 
make some great common pronouncement on the place of Christ in our 
civilization would be a great object lesson to the world. 

At Geneva a large International Committee was set up which was 
divided into four groups, one for America, one for the British Empire, 
one for the European Protestant churches and the fourth representing the 
Orthodox Eastern Church. The International Committee appointed a 
smaller Executive Committee, which held three meetings in successive 
years, one at Peterborough, England, one at Zurich, Switzerland and 
one at Amsterdam, Holland. In August, 1922, the International Com¬ 
mittee itself met at Helsingborg, Sweden, and was very fully attended 
by delegates from all the communions and nations. At this meeting 
the programme for the Conference assumed final shape. It was voted 
that the program for Stockholm should include the following groups 
of subjects: 
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1. The Church's Obligation in view of God's purpose for the world. 

2. The Church and Economic and Industrial Problems. 

3. The Church and Social and Moral Problems. 

4. The Church and International Relations. 

5. The Church and Christian Education. 

6. Methods of Co-operative and Federative Efforts by the Christian 

Communions. 

The reports which followed are in fulfillment of this vote taken at 
Plelsingborg. In April, 1924, the full Committee met again at Birming¬ 
ham, England, in connection with C. O. P. E. C. and reviewed the 
progress made upon the reports and dealt specifically with plans for the 
Stockholm meeting. 

This is in brief the history of The Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, and is the explanation of the reports which follow. 
These reports have been prepared with great care by the leaders of the 
Churches and by experts in the several questions discussed. They are 
submitted to the Conference in the hope that the Conference will receive 
them in the same spirit in which they have been written, i.e. in the 
endeavor to find the common consciousness of the Churches upon these 
subjects and to voice its united feeling. 
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METHODS OF COOPERATIVE AND FEDERATIVE EFFORTS 
BY THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNIONS 


Other reports presented to the Conference have considered various 
phases in the Church's responsibility in the world. Evangelism and 
missions, religious education, social service, the Christianizing of our 
international life—these and other tasks of the Church have been studied. 
But all these important questions force us back to a still deeper ques¬ 
tion, the answer to which conditions success in every field. It is the 
question of the nature and constitution of the Church itself. What 
kind of a Church must we have in order to deal most effectively with the 
great problems with which modern civilization confronts us? Can iso¬ 
lated denominations, functioning independently of each other, speak 
with a voice that will command the world's attention? Can they, with¬ 
out some carefully planned consolidation of their influence, successfully 
oppose the massed forces of skepticism, selfishness and evil? Can sepa¬ 
rated churches bear a clear enough testimony to their essential unity of 
conviction, purpose and spirit, to lead the world to Christ as the one 
Lord and Saviour? 

That the Christian churches throughout the world already possess an 
underlying spiritual unity, derived from, their loyalty to a common 
Lord, we are profoundly convinced. We do not so much need to create 
unity as to recognize the inner unity that is here. Our main problem 
is to find the way of expressing in voice and action the essential oneness 
that is already ours. 

That substantial progress has already been made in America in de¬ 
veloping the needed agencies for such united action we believe the 
following pages will show. This progress centers not around a plan of 
organic union, on the basis of complete agreement as to doctrine and 
polity, but around the cooperation of the evangelical denominations in 
programs of practical Christian service. Without interfering in any way 
with the authority or autonomy of the several denominations in matters 
of creed or organization, a process of federation for the more effective 
performance of common tasks has been at work that is both ministering 
to the spirit of unity and making the Church a more powerful force 
in the national life. What has been done is only a modest beginning, 
but it clearly demonstrates the practicability not only of larger coopera¬ 
tion among the Christian forces of our own land but also of a coopera¬ 
tion transcending all boundaries of nation and race. 

The modern world has so clearly become a single neighborhood, with 
even the remotest sections brought near to each other, that Christian 
cooperation can no longer be thought of as a national problem alone. 
In a world that has become one through economic and social interde¬ 
pendence, the Christian Church must in some way be able to think and 
act as one. Moreover, the Church must always be, by virtue of its very 
nature, a supra-national body, the fellowship of all men everywhere who 
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are bound together by their faith in one God as their Father and by their 
loyalty to the same Divine Lord and Saviour. In the words of an 
unknown writer of the Second Century: 

“What the soul is in the body, that are Christians in the world. 
For the soul holds the body together and Christians hold the 
world together. This illustrious position has been assigned to 
them of God, which it were unlawful for them ever to forsake/' 
We shall give especial consideration, therefore, to the question as to 
how far the Church today is in a position to fulfill this fundamental 
Christian ideal. 

The development of cooperation among the Christian churches we 
shall consider under the following six heads: 

I. Achievements and Lessons in American Experience. 

II. Achievements and Lessons in Cooperation in Other Lands. 

III. Achievements in Cooperation of the Western and Eastern 

Churches. 

IV. Achievements and Lessons in International Cooperation. 

V. Principles which should Govern the Further Development of Co¬ 

operation. 

VI. Advanced Steps Now Called For. 


I. ACHIEVEMENTS AND LESSONS IN AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE 

1. In the Local Field 

The cooperation of churches as churches in American communities 
has grown out of the earlier cooperation of church members as indi¬ 
viduals. Individual Christians, recognizing some need of the community 
not supplied by the unrelated and sometimes rival churches, banded 
themselves together to meet this need. Among the foremost illustrations 
were the united efforts for deepening the evangelistic and spiritual life, 
under the far-reaching leadership of men like Dwight L. Moody, a 
generation ago. Many of our present-day organizations, like the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociation, and various philanthropic and reform organizations which 
receive their inspiration and their resources from the churches, also 
had their genesis in the coming together of individuals from various 
churches in the interest of some common task. 

The growth of the sense of responsibility for the whole community 
on the part of the churches, the recognition of the fact that many im¬ 
portant tasks could only be met by combined efforts, the success and 
the fellowship resulting from occasional cooperation of the laymen and 
clergymen of different churches, gradually led to a definite conviction of 
the cardinal importance of developing systematic cooperation among the 
churches themselves in their organized capacity. Instead of continuing 
to do the work of the churches without official authority or support, 
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those who were interested in cooperation began to work out plans by 
which they could have the clear sanction, guidance and support of the 
churches. This has been accomplished in many a community, chiefly 
during the last fifteen years, by the formation of a cooperative body, 
usually called a "Council of Churches” or "Federation of Churches.” 
Needless to say, the development of this cooperative movement has 
been beset with many obstacles, due to the indifference or misunder¬ 
standing or prejudice among church people, but it is now clear that the 
first experimental stage has been successfully passed. 

The Council of Churches is a central body whose members are elected 
by the churches themselves. The local church is the unit of authority. 
Each church may elect the pastor and two or more lay delegates, the 
number depending on the size of the church. These delegates con¬ 
stitute the Assembly of the Council (or Federation) of Churches. In 
a few of the larger cities, the unit that elects the delegates is not the 
single congregation but the ecclesiastical body composed of the churches 
of each denomination in that area, as the presbytery or classis or asso¬ 
ciation or district. 

An executive committee elected by the Council directs the united work 
from month to month. In the large cities, central headquarters are 
established and an executive is employed, the budget being provided by 
appropriations from the constituent churches, supplemented by gifts of 
individuals. The headquarters is the clearing house for the Protestant 
churches of the city and, to a certain extent, for other community 
organizations with which cooperation is desired. 

At present forty-five cities in the United States have employed execu¬ 
tives for cooperative work. There are many other cities in which the 
Councils of Churches depend upon volunteer leadership entirely. The 
work of such Councils, of course, is confronted with greater difficulties. 
In a number of cities of less than 100,(XX) population the Y. M. C. A., 
through its employed leadership, has rendered valuable service to the 
Council of Churches. 

Several cities have had more than ten years of successful cooperative 
experience in these Church Councils. The programs have now become 
large and varied, and have in most cases been worked out in close 
cooperation with the Federal Council of the Churches, as the national 
interdenominational organization, which helps to organize them and 
to promote their interests. The following brief statement indicates what 
experience has been proved to be the main cooperative tasks to be car¬ 
ried on by a Council of Churches in a community: 

(a) An established center for the Protestant forces of the city is 
maintained, and a bureau of information on religious, social 
and civic affairs for use of pulpit, press, church and com¬ 
munity workers. 

(b) Evangelism, the recruiting of the membership of the churches, 
is made more effective through a plan of simultaneous efforts. 
Primary dependence is placed on the pastors and officers of the 
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churches through their year-round work, rather than upon 
spectacular speakers from the outside. There is enough simul¬ 
taneity to stimulate all, to reach those that might not be 
reached otherwise, but not of a character to lessen the respon¬ 
sibility of each congregation. 

(c) Religious education is promoted by teacher-training institutes 
for workers of all denominations, by Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools and by week-day religious education, the time for the 
latter being taken out of the public school schedule. 

(d) A ministry to unfortunate victims of unsocial and unchristian 
conditions is carried on in hospitals, infirmaries, reform 
schools, prisons and other charitable and penal institutions, 
many of which would otherwise receive little or no attention. 

(e) New churches are located and old churches relocated in ac¬ 
cordance with a comity agreement, so that they are erected 
where they can be of most service to the city and where there 
will be less duplication of effort. The decision of the Council 
in all such matters is advisory only, but its recommendations 
are usually followed. 

(f) The churches' influence on the social life of the community is 
multiplied manifold by their united action. Law violation is 
lessened by creating Christian public opinion and giving moral 
support to public officials in the fulfillment of their duty. Help¬ 
ful influences are brought to bear on industrial life through 
conferences of employers and employees with ministers of all 
denominations on the application of Christian principles to in¬ 
dustry. Race relations are made more brotherly by securing 
the cooperation of the Christian leadership of the various races. 
Interest is awakened in world peace by public meetings and by 
messages to the Government expressing the united convictions 
of the churches. 

(g) Religious publicity is made more powerful because the Council 
of Churches speaks for all the churches in the interest of the 
whole community. A desire for religious news has been cre¬ 
ated so that many daily papers on their own initiative seek to 
render service to the churches. 

Not only in the local community but also in the larger areas of several 
of the States that comprise the United States has interchurch coopera¬ 
tion been developed. The principles of organization and aims of the 
State Councils of Churches are similar to those of local federations above 
described. Their special significance may be summarized as follows: 

1. The States are the foundation of the American system of federal 
government. To exert their full influence for Christian ideals in legisla¬ 
tion and public life, the churches are finding that they must be able to 
act as a unit throughout the whole state. 

2. The denominational conferences, synods, dioceses, etc., generally 
follow state boundaries. Councils consisting of their official delegates 
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possess an ecclesiastical significance and an influence which local con¬ 
gregations cannot give. This is especially helpful in comity adjustments 
to prevent and remove overlapping of churches. 

3. The State Federation, including every church, rural as well as 
urban, isolated as well as grouped, can deal with the distinctive prob¬ 
lems of the rural church. Local cooperation can be systematically 
promoted; and for the smaller communities, in which it is not possible to 
employ an executive, the State Federation office furnishes a clearing 
house of experience and expert advice. 

Some of the policies which have resulted from the experience of ten 
years of working for cooperation in city and in state are as follows: 

(a) Local autonomy prevails in the organization. The churches 
of each community determine the form of organization, the 
personnel, the financial policy and the program of work. 

(b) The churches give to the Council authority to secure funds for 
the work and usually contribute to it, but the Council cannot 
assess the churches. All gifts are voluntary. 

(c) The churches give to the Council authority to undertake work 
that is a matter of concern to all, but the Council has no 
authority over any church in the Council. 

(d) The Council of Churches is not in reality another organiza¬ 
tion, but the coordination of the Christian forces of the city 
or state. 

2. In the National Field 

A. In the United States 

In the national field, as in the local community, two types of coopera¬ 
tive organizations have developed, dhe older form, represented by such 
agencies as the Evangelical Alliance and the American Bible Society, 
seeks to unify Christian activity by bringing together persons who 
belong to various denominations, but who do not officially represent the 
denominations from which they come. Some sort of official approval 
however, from the church leaders, is commonly obtained. Such an 
organization may be called undenominational. The Young Men's and 
Young Women's Christian Associations are of this type in that they 
are free from ecclesiastical control, although the boards of manage¬ 
ment of both their national and their local organizations have a large 
lay constituency drawn from all evangelical denominations. Another 
significant illustration is the Student Volunteer Movement, which, while 
an independent organization, functions as a recruiting agency for all 
the Protestant foreign missionary boards in America. 

The second or more strictly interdenominational type, is represented 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, which 
was created in 1908 by the denominations themselves after several 
years of discussion, and the governing bodies of which are appointed 
directly by the constituent denominations. The national assemblies, 
conferences or conventions of twenty-six denominations have each 
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taken official action, approving the Constitution of the Council. In 
addition, the United Lutheran Church is a “consultative member,” and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church cooperates through its Department of 
Christian Social Service. 

The preamble to the Constitution declares that the Council is formed 
in order “more fully to manifest the essential oneness of the Christian 
churches of America, in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and Saviour.” 
Its basis, accordingly, is distinctly evangelical and all the constituent 
denominations belong to the evangelical group. 

The Council, to quote the Constitution again, “has no authority to 
draw up a common creed or form of government or of worship,” all 
these rights continuing, as formerly, to be the responsibility of each 
denomination. The Council cannot limit the autonomy of any of the 
constituent bodies in any way. Its purpose is rather to carry on such 
activities as the denominations are ready to carry on through a co¬ 
operative agency. Its program and policies are determined by the 
quadrennial sessions of the Council as a whole, the annual meetings of 
the Executive Committee and the monthly meetings of the Administra¬ 
tive Committee, the members of all of which are officially named by the 
constituent denominations. 

The purposes of the American Federal Council are clearly in line 
with the spirit and interests of the Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work. The Constitution of the Council defines its objects to be: 
“to express the fellowship and Catholic unity of the Christian Church” 
and “to secure a larger combined influence for the churches of Christ 
in all matters affecting the moral and social condition of the people so 
as to promote the application of the law of Christ in every relation of 
human life.” 

Other illustrations of a strictly interdenominational type of organi¬ 
zation in the United States are the several Councils of Home and For¬ 
eign Missions and of Educational Boards, whose control is under com¬ 
mittees created by the Boards of the various denominations, and which 
provide for conference, study and activity in their specialized fields. 
These “inter-board” agencies (as they may more accurately be called) 
include the following, the name in each case suggesting its sphere of 
interest: The Foreign Missions Conference of North America, the Home 
Missions Council, the Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, The Council of Women for Home Missions, the International 
Council of Religious Education, the Council of Church Boards of Edu¬ 
cation. These various agencies are related to the Federal Council of 
the Churches by being represented on its Administrative Committee, 
with a view to preventing friction or duplication of effort. 

The chief purpose of the “inter-board” agencies is not to bring the 
denominations themselves into closer cooperation and fellowship, but 
to furnish needed central agencies for dealing with administrative prob¬ 
lems of common concern. The Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, the oldest of these organizations, may be taken as an illustra- 
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tion of their character and service. Beginning in 1893 as an unappointed 
body of officers of the mission boards of the United States and Canada, 
it became in 1901 officially representative of the boards. In 1907 it 
had developed to the point of creating a standing committee known 
as the Committee of Reference and Counsel. It has since carried on 
many extensive studies and investigations of great value to all the 
boards, functioned for the boards in necessary approaches to govern¬ 
ments in matters affecting missionary work, provided for the discussion 
of the more important issues in missionary administration and stimu¬ 
lated the spirit of cooperation, both among the boards at home and 
the agencies on the foreign field. 

The Home Missions Council, organized in 1907, has, through standing 
committees and an annual meeting, prompted co-operative thought, 
study and planning in most of the distinctive features of home mission 
work. It is—in affiliated action with the Council of Women for Home 
Missions—composed of the national administrators of sixty-three boards 
of twenty-one denominations. Deputations sent to confer with the 
executives of missionary work in Western States have initiated state¬ 
wide joint studies of neglected fields. As one result, the responsible 
regional administrators in seven Northwestern States have definitely 
organized for “every-community service.” Areas are allocated. Dupli¬ 
cation of effort is being eliminated. Concerted advance is the keynote. 

The development of the interdenominational movement in the United 
States has taken place, in the main, during the last twenty years. It 
ought not to be forgotten, however, that as much as a century ago there 
was a period of interdenominational emphasis that later subsided. The 
“plan of union” between the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists in 
the occupation of new territory in the West was a conspicuous illus¬ 
tration. More recently the Interchurch World Movement, organized in 
1918 for the purpose of attempting rapidly a large immediate task, 
disbanded in 1920, partly as a result of not being able to secure support 
for an undertaking of such ambitious proportions, partly as a result 
of not giving adequate attention to other fundamental considerations. 

The Federal Council of the Churches and the interdenominational or¬ 
ganizations of the missionary and educational agencies, which have had 
a slower, steadier and more constructive growth, have had their ups- 
and-downs and still have to contend with a great body of indifference, 
lack of proper support and even distrust, but there is general agree¬ 
ment that gratifying progress has been made. A survey of the work 
being done by the Federal Council today—in evangelism, Christian 
education, social service, temperance, working for better relations be¬ 
tween the races and for international justice and goodwill, and in many 
other realms—indicates how wide a range of important activities is now 
being carried on cooperatively by the churches through the Council. 
The development of cooperation among the churches of local communi¬ 
ties throughout the country, along lines indicated in the preceding 
section, has also been largely due to the work of the Federal Council. 
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In favor of independent, undenominational organization, one may 
record the following advantages: 

(a) Larger freedom of action, permitting more extensive undertak¬ 
ings and quicker response to emergency needs. 

(b) The development of an individual constituency of persons not 
interested in ecclesiastical organizations or procedure, but con¬ 
cerned deeply for the accomplishment of some specific task . 

The interdenominational organization, under definite offi'cial control 
by the associated denominations, on the other hand, especially com¬ 
mends itself for the reason that it has a direct influence upon the spirit 
and attitude of the churches or church boards toward one another and 
toward their common tasks, bringing home to them their responsibility 
as churches for united action. The fact that the more recent coopera¬ 
tive organizations have been created on this basis seems to indicate a 
trend toward denominational direction, and the existence of a substan¬ 
tial background of interdenominational opinion and interest. The evi¬ 
dence of such a tendency is seen further in the increasing desire of 
independent agencies to secure denominational approval and consent, 
and otherwise to establish contacts with the church bodies. 

The problem of securing effective moral and financial support is one 
that perplexes most of these cooperative endeavors, due partly to a fail¬ 
ure on the part of the churches to appreciate their responsibility for 
what too many are still pleased to call “outside causes/' and partly to 
the recent aggressive forward movements of the denominations which 
have pretty fully exhausted present available resources. 

Undenominational agencies naturally depend chiefly on individual 
gifts, though some of them seek denominational support on the basis 
of the service they render to the churches. Interdenominational agencies 
are generally supported in whole or in large part by denominational 
contributions, and they consider this the ideal way. It is found that 
increase in denominational support is commonly accompanied by an 
increasing sense of responsibility for control and direction. 

Differences of opinion naturally develop as to the extent to which 
cooperation should be carried. There are those who would make co¬ 
operative work largely consultative and suggestive, leaving to the 
denominational bodies well-nigh exclusive responsibility for actual mis¬ 
sionary, educational, or other work. A growing body of opinion, how¬ 
ever, regards the field of cooperation as practically unlimited, and would 
favor the acceptance by cooperative bodies, as rapidly as practicable, of 
all tasks which can be more effectively accomplished through coopera¬ 
tive endeavor. The answer to this question must no doubt be left to 
the processes of life and more extended experimentation. 

Other problems that have developed in the cooperative movement 
may be summed up briefly as follows: 

Cleavages of theological opinion and personal temperament. 

The question of a more equitable place for women in the management 
of agencies in which they are equally involved. 
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Tendency of cooperative bodies to advance more rapidly than the con¬ 
stituent units will follow. 

Centering of control in too small a group. 

Indifference of constituent bodies. 

Over against all these problems, difficulties and weaknesses, American 
experience in the Federal Council of the Churches and the inter-board 
agencies, has demonstrated the practicability of cooperation, has suc¬ 
ceeded measurably in discovering the principles of effective cooperation, 
and is finding a growing public opinion in the churches in its favor. 

B. In Canada 

Cooperation in church work in Canada has taken two general forms. 
The first is seen in the program of Social Service. In the management 
and support of Rescue Homes for delinquent or wayward girls and 
women there has been joint action by two or more churches. Practically 
all the work of the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches in this field is 
so organized. Evangelistic work also has been promoted by united 
action between the boards of the two denominations. In anti-alcoholic 
education and propaganda, in which the field of cooperation is wider, 
each church board has its own staff, which however, is more or less 
at the disposal of the joint board in special campaigns. 

Twenty years ago the churches formed what is known as the Social 
Service Council of Canada, which is a federal board composed of units 
from the national boards of each denomination and financed by grants 
from the denominational units. This Council focusses the effort and 
organizes the influence of all the churches in cases where approach to 
the legislature of the Dominion or of the Provinces may be desirable and 
the whole program has worked out very satisfactorily, the only difficulty 
being the tendency to develop a more expensive program than the de¬ 
nominational units are ready to carry. 

The plan of cooperation now in force among the several theological 
colleges in Montreal, in accordance with which most of the instruction 
is given in common, and the School of Missions in Toronto, maintained 
jointly by the missionary forces, are other striking illustrations of a 
growing interdenominational spirit and practice. 

In the field of religious education there is a definitely federal scheme, 
The old Provincial Sunday School Associations have nearly all vanished. 
Instead there is the Provincial Religious Education Council which really 
unites the various denominational boards of religious education in co¬ 
operative effort, the Council being financed by grants from the denomin¬ 
ational boards. The Council is moving in the direction of doing less 
independent work and becoming increasingly the office through which 
joint efforts are put forth by the boards themselves. 

In the program of home missions, an arrangement has been worked 
out by the Congregational, Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches, 
by which in sparsely settled communities where self-supporting churches 
are impossible, if carried on competitively, there will be only one church 
in a community. For more than twenty years this cooperation in the 
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effort to provide each community with religious ordinances and an 
evangelical ministry has been developing. The union of these three 
denominations into one Church has been finally ratified by each of them 
and by the Federal Parliament of Canada, and before the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work is held, the United Church 
of Canada will have become a fact. The Act of Incorporation makes 
provision that congregations not desiring to enter the Union may, by 
a majority vote of their members, decline to do so, retaining their 
congregational property and receiving through a commission an equit¬ 
able share of the denominational property. There is a small minority 
in one of these communions strongly opposed to the Union and it seems 
likely that they will take advantage of the above provision and, for a 
time at least, continue an independent existence. 

In many communities local union has definitely anticipated the union 
of the churches. Instead of an arrangement providing for a single 
denominational church, either Presbyterian or Methodist or Congrega¬ 
tional, in the community, a congregation has been organized under the 
proposed constitution of the United Church of Canada. The extent to 
which this type of cooperation and local union had been carried may be 
estimated from the fact that before the United Church of Canada came 
into being on June 10th, 1925, at least 3700 congregations had entered 
upon the new order. 

The experience of Canada, as of the United States, shows inter¬ 
denominational cooperation to be both imperative and practicable; and 
while it is too soon to estimate the results of the great experiment 
Canada is making in the union of three great churches having diverse 
historical origin, it is certain the looking forward to this union has made 
possible a much larger measure of local cooperation, and it is generally 
agreed that from this forward step there will be no turning back. 


II. ACHIEVEMENTS AND LESSONS IN COOPERATION 
IN OTHER LANDS 

A. The Orient 

In no phase of the Church’s work have there been greater incentives 
to cooperation than in foreign missions. In proportion as the Church 
has come to appreciate its missionary task, it has become conscious of an 
underlying unity. The divisions of western Christianity are largely 
meaningless to Christians of the East. When one finds oneself not 
among Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and Lutherans, but among 
Buddhists, Mohammedans or Animists the difference between Chris¬ 
tian denominations seems slight. In the light of Christianity as a whole, 
set over against the non-Christian faiths, the essential oneness of the 
various Christian bodies is more clear. It is, therefore, no occasion for 
surprise that there has been a strong development of cooperation in 
most of the foreign fields. 
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In higher educational work it has become the policy of most of the 
leading missionary societies to develop union institutions. In China 
alone, for example, there are more than a score of educational enter¬ 
prises under interdenominational control, including the five union uni¬ 
versities in Peking, Nanking, Tsinan-fu, Chengtu and Foochow. The 
Christian colleges for women, such as those in Lucknow, Nanking, 
Peking, Madras and Tokyo, are other notable illustrations. Even in 
theological education, interdenominational management has been found 
practicable, as is witnessed to by such seminaries and training-schools 
as those at Bangalore, Seoul, Manila, Nanking, Canton and others. 

In medical work many instances of union efforts can also be given. 
The Severance Medical College and Hospital in Seoul is the center for 
practically all the missions in Southern Korea. The medical school for 
women at Vellore, South India, is jointly supported and controlled by 
no fewer than twelve British and American societies. In literary work 
the Christian Literature Societies of Japan and China and the Bible 
Societies, not official bodies directly representing the Churches but func¬ 
tioning acceptably for all of them, are other significant examples of the 
possibilities of cooperation in all fields. 

Division of territory is an expedient which has been not infrequently 
adopted to prevent needless competition in missionary developments. 
In the Philippines, distinct fields have been assigned to several denom¬ 
inations. In parts of China, India, Korea, Madagascar and other coun¬ 
tries similar plans, in varying degrees, have been put into operation. 

In several countries, comprehensive agencies for furthering missionary 
cooperation, conferences and comity throughout the nation have come 
into being. Especially has this been so since the epoch-making World 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. In India, a National 
Missionary Council and Provincial Councils were established. In Japan 
there arose two important cooperative bodies, the Conference of Fed¬ 
erated Missions and the Federation of Japanese Churches, comprising 
four-fifths of the Protestant Christians of Japan. These two are now 
superseded by the National Christian Council of Japan. In China the 
Continuation Committee, composed of individuals from the various 
missions, has now given place to the National Christian Council of 
China, as the outcome of ten years of experience culminating in the 
Shanghai Conference of 1922, and represents both the indigenous 
churches and the missions of nearly all Protestant denominations in 
a most significant program of common work. 

In certain parts of the foreign field, the movement toward cooperation 
and unity has gone as far as actual organic union of the indigenous 
churches. In Japan, all branches of Methodism constitute a single 
Church. So also do the Japanese Christians of six Presbyterian and 
Reformed communions. The Canadian, English and American branches 
of the Anglican Church co-operate in China and Japan; the Canadian 
and English branches cooperate in India. In India the Lutherans are 
united. These cases illustrate only the union of separated branches 
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of the same general denominational family, but there are a few illustra¬ 
tions that cover wider ground. In South Fukien, for example, Chinese 
Christians from Congregational, Presbyterian and Reformed Missions, 
now constitute a single Church. The South India, United Church 
formed in 1908, includes the missionaries and Indian Christians of the 
American and the British Congregationalists, the Reformed Church of 
America and the United Free Church (Presbyterian) of Scotland. 

B. In Latin American Countries. 

Cooperative efforts in missions in Latin America are not of long 
standing. In 1913 a small committee was formed by the Foreign Mis¬ 
sions Conference of North America to consider certain phases of the 
question. This grew into the Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America. That Committee immediately began the preparation for the 
Panama Congress, at which there were representatives from more than 
fifty different organizations interested in the spiritual life of Latin 
America. Seven regional conferences were held in the important centers 
of Latin America immediately following the Congress and aided in 
outlining a comprehensive program for the whole field. Combined 
Christian forces found in these twenty nations a people united by a 
similar language, history, government, social structure and ideals, mak¬ 
ing possible a joint program for this continent and a half. 

The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America acts as a clearing 
house for thirty different mission boards having work in Latin America. 
The Committee has always been officially representative of the mission 
boards themselves. Its functions are “consultative and advisory, not 
legislative and mandatory.” 

The Committee brings the mission boards around a common council 
table to discuss all their problems in Latin American work. It keeps a 
constant circle of helpful contacts and goodwill going through the mis¬ 
sion boards. It pushes cooperative enterprises which would otherwise 
languish. It maintains helpful and broadening contacts with mission¬ 
aries on the field. It makes for economy by doing for all of the boards 
work which individual boards would otherwise have to undertake. It 
represents the Evangelical Churches in many Pan-American movements 
which might otherwise overlook the importance of the Christian forces. 
It gives out a large amount of information to the press, schools, business 
concerns, and individuals concerning Latin America, keeping missionary 
work in these countries in the public mind. It arranges addresses 
and conducts classes on Latin American topics in churches, conferences, 
conventions and educational institutions. It is developing an ever wid¬ 
ening acquaintance with the intellectual leaders in Latin America and 
undertakes to interpret to them the spirit and purpose of American 
Christianity. 

There is now a general understanding between the various denomina¬ 
tions concerning responsibility for certain assigned territories. The 
allocation of fields in Mexico is a notable example. There are regional 
Committees on Cooperation in each country. As in the Orient, so also 
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in Latin America, there are a large number of union presses and book 
stores, union theological seminaries and other union enterprises. In 
Santo Domingo a unique experiment in the whole missionary program 
has been begun. Instead of being satisfied with territorial allocations or 
certain union institutions, the boards interested in this field have 
formed a central agency by which the entire Christian enterprise on the 
island is to be developed and directed. 

The principles of frank conference on all questions of general interest, 
of increasing cooperation in concrete programs and of official denomina¬ 
tional representation in all cooperative enterprises, may be regarded as 
definitely established on the mission fields of both Asia and Latin 
Atnerica. 


III. ACHIEVEMENTS IN COOPERATION OF THE WESTERN 
AND EASTERN CHURCHES 

A matter requiring special attention is the development of closer 
relations between our Western Churches and the Eastern Churches. 

The Anglican Church and the Episcopal Church in the United States 
have been in touch for many years with individual leaders in the Eastern 
Churches. The Anglican and Eastern Association has taken as its 
special work the development of union between the Episcopal Churches 
of the West and the Eastern Churches. Only in recent years, however, 
have direct contacts been made between the general group of Western 
Churches and Eastern Churches. 

In recognition of the new opportunities for mutual helpfulness, the 
Patriarchate of Constinople has appointed a Special Committee on Re¬ 
lations with Other Churches. It is the expressed purpose of this Com¬ 
mittee to maintain regular correspondence with our Western Churches on 
questions interesting our common Christendom. The Eastern Churches 
through their regular representatives stationed in America to watch 
over their communicants, and through special representatives and cor¬ 
respondents have given expression to the great unity in our underlying 
faith. 

The work of the Young Men's Christian Association of North America 
has been a very important factor in this development of more cordial re¬ 
lations. In 1890 it established the Mayak (Lighthouse) in Petrograd. The 
membership was almost entirely Orthodox and Orthodox priests served 
freely. During the World War the Association ministered so acceptably 
to the Russian prisoners that when Patriarch Tikhon in 1918 was asked 
about the classes for Christian training in these camps, his answer was, 
“the more the better." Throughout Greece, the Balkans and the Near 
East the major portion of the membership, the staff and the moral and 
spritual support of the Associations is Orthodox and with rare excep¬ 
tions they are actively encouraged by the highest Church authorities. 
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The Young Women's Christian Association in the last few years has 
opened centers in Constantinople, Bucharest, Riga and Revel. In all 
of these centers there is cooperation on the part of the Orthodox leaders. 

The World's Student Christian Federation, of which the Student 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. Q. A. are integral parts, has lately developed its 
organizations and service in the lands of the Eastern Churches, with full 
fellowship and cooperation betwen Eastern and Western Christians, 
without essential modification of its program of conferences, Bible study 
and evangelism. 

There have also been friendly contacts of an important character 
developing through the various Foreign Mission Boards operating in 
the Near East, Near East Relief and the World Alliance for Inter¬ 
national Friendship Through the Churches. 

"The World Alliance brought together the representatives of the East¬ 
ern Churches in Switzerland in 1920. This was the first time that 
such a delegation had met in conference with the members of the West¬ 
ern Churches. Another conference of leaders of all the Eastern Churches 
was held at Sinaia, Roumania, in 1924. The Patriarch of Constantinople 
and the heads of the Churches in the various Eastern countries, serving 
as permanent officers of the World Alliance give a constant contact 
between the Eastern and Western Churches. Too much cannot be said 
of the work of the late Robert H. Gardiner in bringing about a closer 
relationship between the Eastern and Western Churches. He was a 
pioneer in the conception that there could be a closer union between 
these groups and gave his life to its fulfillment. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has recently 
appointed a standing Committee on Relations with the Eastern Churches 
and at the last annual meeting of its Executive Committee representa¬ 
tives of the Eastern Churches had an important place on the program. 
A representative was sent by the Federal Council in the winter of 1921- 
22 into Russia to carry gifts that had been made by the American 
churches to the destitute clergy in Russia. Special efforts have also 
been made by the Federal Council to assist the Christian minorities in 
the Near East. The effort of the independent Committee on the Pre¬ 
servation of the Sacred Places in the Holy Land to help the Jerusalem 
Patriarchate is another concrete exhibition of brotherly sympathy. 

As a result of these various influences making for closer fellowship be¬ 
tween the East and the West there is being visualized more clearly the 
ideal of a united front not only for the Churches of the West but also 
for the Churches of Christendom, so far as they are willing to join in 
some kind of association or international council. 
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IV. ACHIEVEMENTS AND LESSONS IN INTERNATIONAL 

COOPERATION 

The experience in cooperation as thus far described has been, in the 
main, the experience of the churches within the boundaries of a single 
nation. The rise of the foreign missionary movement has led the churches 
of the West into a world-wide ministry of helpfulness to other lands, 
but we have still to consider the development of any organized coop¬ 
eration transcending national lines (except for a very limited coopera¬ 
tion between the United States and Canada). In entering upon this 
wider field, needless to say we encounter incalculably more difficult 
problems. The vastly greater extent of territory, the far wider range 
of divergences of view and practice, and, even more, the existence of 
strong nationalistic feelings and misunderstandings bring us face to 
face with an issue of tremendous proportions. 

But the dimensions of the problem, when it is one of such paramount 
importance to the whole church, should be only a challenge to com¬ 
mensurate faith. And, happily, we are not without convincing evi¬ 
dence, even in this world field, of the practicability of cooperation. 
Indeed, the experience in international as well as interdenominational 
cooperation among the Churches is far greater than is usually recog¬ 
nized. A recent American volume entitled “International Christian 
Movements” lists and describes over thirty organizations of a denom¬ 
inational, interdenominational, or voluntary character, all of which are, 
in varying degrees, manifestations of the spirit of international unity 
among the evangelical churches, for the most part expressing the ideal 
of united service which is the subject of the Universal Christian Con¬ 
ference on Life and Work. The Christian movement, it is not too much 
to say, is steadily becoming international as well as interdenominational. 

The undenominational organizations, the Young Men's and Young 
Women's Christian Associations, have long had far-reaching world 
relationships, too well known to require comment. The World's Student 
Christian Federation for more than twenty-five years has been bringing 
students from all parts of the earth into closer fellowship and service. 
The Sunday School Movement and the Christian Endeavor Society have 
world organizations. 

lo International Associations of the Denominations 

The denominations themselves have been assuming a more oecumeni¬ 
cal character, not only as a result of the missionary enterprise, which 
has extended their interest to all parts of the globe, but also as an out¬ 
come of the international gatherings of the members of the denomina¬ 
tions from many lands at stated intervals during the last fifty years. 
As far back as 1867 the first Conference of Anglican Bishops through¬ 
out the world was held at Lambeth. The World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches Holding the Presbyterian System dates from 1875. CEcu- 
menical Methodist Conference, from 1881. The International Congre- 
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gational Council (1891), the Baptist World Alliance (1905), and the 
Lutheran World Convention (1923) are more recent instances of the 
same general movement, which is giving an international outlook and 
ministering to international fellowship in each of the large denom¬ 
inations. 

2. International Missionary Council 

It is in the foreign missionary movement, as would naturally be 
expected, that the churches have first come to an official organization 
that is both interdenominational and international in character. The 
very nature of the missionary enterprise has been a prophecy of such 
a world-wide agency as the International Missionary Council, created 
in 1920. The way for the Council was prepared by the Continuation 
Committee of the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. 
When the war made impossible the full fellowship represented by the 
Continuation Committee, an “emergency committee” undertook such 
international functions as were possible. In June, 1920, following many 
consultations of missionary leaders of different countries, there was 
held at Crans, Switzerland, a conference of delegates representing the 
various active national missionary organizations, at which the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council was projected on a truly representative 
international basis. The Council is a delegated body, elected by the 
national missionary organizations of North America, Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Germany, France, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Belgium, and the 
various mission fields. 

The first regular meeting of the Council, as thus projected, was 
held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., in October, 1921, eleven national organi¬ 
zations being represented. This Council formulated a constitution, 
which was referred to the constituent national organizations for ap¬ 
proval, adopted a budget for the following biennium and elected officers. 
It assumed full responsibility for the publication of the International Mis¬ 
sionary Review, established permanent headquarters at London and 
adopted the following four-fold statement of its purposes: 

1. To stimulate thinking and investigation on missionary questions, 
to enlist in the solution of these questions the best knowledge and ex¬ 
perience to be found in all countries, and to make the results available 
for all missionary societies and missions. 

2. To help to co-ordinate the activities of the national missionary 
organizations of the different countries and of the societies they re¬ 
present, and to bring united action where necessary in missionary 
matters. 

3. Through common consultation to help to unite Christian public 
opinion in support of freedom of conscience and religion and of mission¬ 
ary liberty. 

4. To help to unite the Christian forces of the world in seeking 
justice in international and interracial relations. 
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The last meeting of the Council, at Oxford, England, in July, 1923, 
marked significant progress in furthering these objectives. 

The action of the Council is advisory only, for its organization is 
based on the principle “that the only bodies entitled to determine mis¬ 
sionary policy are the missionary societies and boards or the churches 
which they represent, and the churches in the mission field.” The 
Council is, however, constantly engaged in special studies and phases 
of work which are of the utmost value to all the participating societies. 

3. International Relations of Federations 

A new international relationship among the churches as a whole has 
lately been springing up through the development of national Federal 
Councils, or other federated bodies, and their fraternal relationships 
with each other. There are now such bodies in Great Britain, Switzer¬ 
land, France, Germany, Belgium, Spain, Czecho-Slovakia, Australia, 
Japan, China and America, with all of which the Federal Council in 
America has established relationships. In some other countries the 
cooperative movement among the churches exists in the simpler form 
of joint committees. 

The interests of these national councils or federations have become so 
clearly mutual that the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has appointed a secretary, resident in Europe, whose entire 
time and service have been placed at the disposal of the European 
bodies, mainly in the interest of relief for needy nations and churches. 
The Central Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical Churches in Europe, 
through which these relationships are carried on, is, we believe, the first 
concerted approach toward a cooperative agency of official church bodies 
of Europe. While organized for a particular purpose, it has at the same 
time a stimulating influence on other cooperative and federative move¬ 
ments in Europe. It might perhaps even prove to be a stage on the way 
to a Federal Council of European Churches. 

Matters of world concern, such as are undertaken by the League of 
Nations and its humanitarian commissions are frequently the subjects of 
conference, correspondence or cable messages between the federated 
church bodies of several countries. A striking example has been the 
frequent contacts between the Federation of Japanese Churches and the 
American Federal Council in the effort to develop friendship and under¬ 
standing between the two nations. The departments of social service 
and inner mission work in several national federations have also found 
large common elements in their problems. 

4. International Relations Through the World Alliance for Interna¬ 
tional Friendship 

The World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches, with Councils in twenty-eight countries, has become an in¬ 
dispensable and effective agent of Christian cooperation across national 
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lines in the great common task of securing world peace. Its service in 
ministering to international understanding and goodwill has been in¬ 
estimable. In most of the countries of Europe the councils of the World 
Alliance are appointed by the authority of the churches, so that they 
are in a position to represent the churches officially in matters pertain¬ 
ing to world peace and friendship. 

5. The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 

The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work is itself a sig¬ 
nificant expression of the international cooperative movement as a whole 
and will doubtless be expected to consider its further development in the 
way of organization. 

V. PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN THE FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATION 

From the past experience of the churches in cooperation certain prin¬ 
ciples emerge which have been found essential and which should clearly 
guide us in further developments. The more important of these princi¬ 
ples may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The cooperation needed must be positive. It must grow out of 
definite convictions held in common and a definite purpose and a unity 
of spirit shared. Since the revelation which God has made of himself in 
Jesus Christ is the central truth of Christianity, any cooperative move¬ 
ment that is to express adequately the life of the churches must rest 
upon a common conviction concerning Him as Lord and Saviour, grow 
out of real experience of life with Him and express itself in unselfish 
service in His name. 

2. Unity must be understood to be very different from uniformity. 
A sign of life in a tree is that it divides continually into branches and 
twigs. The principle is that there is one trunk and many branches, for 
“as we have many members in one body and all members have not the 
same office, so we being many are one body in Christ, and everyone 
members one of another.” Our Lord's word, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches,” indicates that diversity in unity is necessary for flowers and 
fruit. There was a time when the church sought to coerce all its 
members into using the same forms and the same language for purposes 
of worship, but when new life came in through the Reformation diver¬ 
sity began to manifest itsef, within a common unity in essentials. 

3. Interdenominational cooperation must rest on an inclusive rather 
than an exclusive basis. It must recognize and make room for the rich¬ 
ness of historic tradition and of religious experience which the various 
groups of Christian believers can bring. We must aim at comprehension, 
not at omission or elision. 

4. It is possible to cooperate without reference to organic union. 
Cooperation is practicable on the basis of the spirit of unity already 
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existing, should grow naturally out of it and will prepare the way for 
still larger unity. Indeed, a larger measure of union is likely to come 
only as the result of the increasing fellowship, understanding and trust 
that spring from joining hand-in-hand in common tasks. 

5. The larger cooperation and unity required are best produced along 
the two following lines of endeavor: 

(a) Seeking such spiritual awakening as will bring all who are 
federated into so complete a union with Christ that they will 
discover that they are closely united to each other as members 
of Christ’s body. It is this which more than anything else will 
remove competition and unfriendly rivalry among Christians. 

(b) Presenting to the federated bodies so great and inspiring a task 
that they will allow no minor differences to stand in the way 
of a united performance of that task. It is for this reason 
that the missionary movement has been such an inspirer of 
cooperation. It has brought the church back to the point of 
view which transcends all national boundaries, and recognizes 
as brothers the men of every race, color, or stage of civilization. 

6. Cooperation and federation are possible with full freedom in ex¬ 
pression. This is seen, for example, in the work of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, in which nearly twenty million 
Protestant communicants join in common programs without experi¬ 
encing any external coercion of any sort and without sacrificing any¬ 
thing of what any denomination regards as essential. Illustrations are 
also at hand in the Foreign Missions Conference of North America and 
other interdenominational organizations. 

7. A true denominationalism and interdenominationalism arc not 
antithetical. No federation can ever become effective and powerful if 
the denominational units that comprise it are weak and inefficient. The 
spirit of sectarianism is, of course, fatal to cooperation, but a growing 
sense of unity within each denomination and a clear recognition by each 
denomination of its corporate responsibility should minister to a readi¬ 
ness to join with others in great tasks that no denomination can achieve 
alone. One of the obstacles to interdenominational cooperation in the 
past has been the lack of unity within many a denomination itself. 
Whatever truly unites Christians more closely within each denomina¬ 
tion will lead to that larger unity which united them to their fellow 
Christians of other names. 

8. A cooperative movement ought to be directly representative of 
the churches themselves and ought to be directly responsible to them. 
Otherwise it can not truly speak or act in the name of the denomina¬ 
tions. Unless its policies and programs are controlled by the denomina¬ 
tions, through properly accredited representatives, it cannot hope to 
retain permanently their confidence and trust. The interdenominational 
program, whatever form it takes ought to be such that it will be re¬ 
garded by each of the cooperating bodies as being as truly its own as 
the work done within the denomination itself. 
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VI. ADVANCED STEPS NOW CALLED FOR 


In general, it may be said that there are five clearly discernible and 
urgently necessary measures of further advance before us. 

1. The Christian denominations separately, and in consequence asso- 
ciatedly, must discern more clearly than they do the true functions of 
the church, its duties and its problems. 

2. The Christian denominations in each nation need some central 
agency of cooperation possessing full trust and responsibility, controlled 
and directed by them. 

3. The denominations possessing and directing this agency should 
use it fully and discharge through it their common duties, instead of 
leaving them to independent, undenominational agencies which act either 
in part or not at all in the name of the church. 

4. Between the churches of all lands there should be developed 
international understanding and fellowship, with such international in¬ 
strumentalities as are necessary for the discharge of the international 
duties of the churches. 

5. Interdenominational and international cooperation is possible only 
when men trust one another and have in their central loyalty to Christ 
a bond of union stronger than any of the tendencies of division. 

The problems which these advanced steps involve in the field of inter¬ 
denominational action are not different in kind from those which exist 
inside each denomination. Interdenominational trust and unity, even 
international trust and unity, rest on the same principles as intrade- 
nominational trust and unity. They all involve one simple problem, can 
the diversity of the body be preserved in the unity of the Head? 

That there is an indispensable need for some international organiza¬ 
tion of the Christian forces seems to us too obvious to admit of doubt. 
Such an organization, it must be made entirely clear, should have no 
external authority over any denomination. On the contrary its own 
authority must come only from the common counsels and agreements 
among the denominations or national groups that comprise it. As to the 
particular form or method of organization that will best minister to the 
world's need there will probably be difference of opinion. The follow¬ 
ing appear to be possible forms that the proposed organizations might 
take, growing out of the experience recorded in the previous pages of 
this report. 

1. An international undenominational alliance; that is, an agency 
whose membership should be drawn from the churches of all lands but 
without any official capacity or delegated responsibility. Such an or¬ 
ganization, while doubtless the most easy to form, could hardly give 
adequate expression to the fundamental principles that we have con¬ 
sidered above. 
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2. An international alliance of denominational international agencies - 
that is, some kind of comprehensive association comprising such units 
as the Lambeth Conference, the Lutheran World Convention, the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System, 
the Methodist GEcumenical Conference and the Baptist World Alliance. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that these denominational alliances 
are themselves very loosely organized and that a body formed from 
them would necessarily be looser still. 

3. An international council of national denominations. This would 
afford the most directly representative form of organization. The most 
serious problem would arise from the great number of denominations 
in most countries and the difficulty of securing the presence of so many 
representatives at international meetings. 

4. An international council of national Federations of Churches; that 
is, an inclusive council composed of the representatives of bodies like the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the French Protest¬ 
ant Federation, the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchen Bund, the Swiss Fed¬ 
eration of Churches, and the official agencies of interchurch cooperation 
in the other lands. There are, of course, important countries in which 
no such council or federation exists, but it may well be doubted whether 
the churches of these lands would be likely to join in effective coopera¬ 
tion internationally until they had first begun to deal cooperatively with 
their own problems at home. The existence and work of a interna¬ 
tional council, moreover, would probably serve as a stimulus to the 
establishment of national councils in countries where they have not 
yet developed. 

This international cooperation—whatever be the form it takes—will 
be furthered and in no sense impaired, by the maximum achievement of 
cooperation or union in more limited areas or among smaller groups. 
Whatever progress toward unity may be made, for example, among the 
various Methodist Churches or the various Presbyterian Churches in 
America; whatever may be accomplished in bringing together all the 
churches of a single nation, like Canada; whatever may be done to 
strengthen the bonds between the branches of the same denominational 
family in different nations of the world, will all contribute to the larger 
goal we seek. 

Finally it must be kept constantly in mind that certain habits of 
mind and qualities of spirit both promote and are promoted by cooper¬ 
ative service. These habits of mind should be sedulously cultivated— 
“the habit of thinking of others' interests as if they were our own, of 
trying to enter into the nature of their experience and to see things as 
they see them, of inculcating in those whom we can influence this 
catholic and sympathetic spirit, and of making place for it in our educa¬ 
tional program and in our religious publications; above all, of complete 
frankness and confidence in our dealing with one another." 
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